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FOUR BLIND MICE 


CHAPTER I 


DELIA SELBRIDGE had stopped the upper veranda 
punkah at the last cooling shower, and now the grey 
afternoon had grown steamy again, and the wretched 
syce who had been pulling had vanished into the back 
regions, and the ayah, seemingly still busy with her rice 
in her godown, could not be made to hear. 

It was no use making oneself hot by shouting. After 
a few half-hearted calls, Mrs. Selbridge lifted herself 
with a groan out of her long, cane armchair, stepped 
into the airless bedroom which opened into the veranda, 
and sank into her seat again with a bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne. With thin white hands she dabbed the scent 
on to neck, forehead and wrists as a makeshift protection 
against the mosquitoes which, now that the punkah 
had been stopped, had begun to settle and bite again. 

Her ankles, clad in flimsy open-work stockings, were 
aflame with irritation. More than eau-de-Cologne was 
needed here, but a second pair of stockings meant 
another toilsome journey to the bedroom, and, once 
fairly settled again, she shirked the exertion. However, 
in the end, the smarting spurred her to the effort, and 
after a while, as the ayah still failed to come, she threw 
down her book, fetched a second pair and slipped them 
on over the first. 

There was just the faintest breath of sticky breeze 
near the window. Before settling down to her novel 
again she pulled her chair towards this grateful quarter, 
wrinkling and dragging across the polished boards the 
flimsy striped rugs that lay in her way. It had started 


drizzling again. A damp curtain flapped feebly at 
her elbow. The window was not glazed. Brown 
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wooden venetian blinds, redolent of earth oil, were 
there to keep out the tropical sun and rain. The 
upper halves had been thrown back to make the most 
of the current of moist air. Through the chinks in the 
lower halves Mrs. Selbridge could peer down over the 
edge of her chair into the garden. There was a sodden 
stretch of red, gravelled drive lined with hibiscus 
bushes which shed the raindrops at the bidding of the 
breeze. 

Beyond the shrubs was a jack tree with dark glossy 
leaves and a huge oval jack fruit dangling, like a green 
football, against the trunk; then came more hibiscus ; 
alamanda bushes, with lemon yellow blooms, standing 
in-rank wet grass; a clump of feathery bamboos, and 
then a hedge, pearled with raindrops, and a black 
telegraph post, with a glimpse, now and then, through 
the trees, of the shining white top of a passing Rangoon 
hackney carriage and of a half-naked driver crouched 
aloft, sheltering from the wet under his streaming 
umbrella hat of bamboo. 

Our young lady had a waxen, washed-out aspect, 
drooping there in her long armchair ; but, if you look 
for roses in Rangoon in mid-August, you look in vain. 
Delia Selbridge was no whiter than her fellow-exiles, 
had, in fact, retained her own particular rose-bloom 
longer into the rains than most. It was her first mon- 
soon in Burma. A year back she had been in England, 
quite glad, she remembered, of a fire at night. 

A fire! She liked to think of the smell and gassy 
sputter of the coals, comparing it ruefully with the dead 
sour fumes of charcoal that came from the éoppa in the 
back veranda overlooking the cook-house. 

After a while she roused herself so far as to creep 
over to the foppa, an open-work bamboo frame set there, 
like a big crinoline, over a brazier, swathed in drying 
linen, for she wished to see the effect of a little tobacco 
smoke on the mosquitoes, and the matches and Douglas's 
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cigarettes were drying with the clothes. But the 
matches had been a whole day on the veranda table, 
and had not yet been fully dried. They refused to 
strike, though Delia rubbed till she had scraped all the 
phosphorus off the side of the box, and had brought a 
bead or two of perspiration out on her white forehead. 
The cigarettes, too, looked horribly yellow and flabby. 
They would only make her ill. 

She looked at the noisy little Bee clock out by the 
sewing-machine table, and determined to order tea. 
It was no use waiting for Douglas. Assuredly Rangoon 
would not really be Rangoon in all its hatefulness if 
one could not, about this time of day, make the dis- 
covery that it was no earthly use waiting tea for Douglas. 
He wouldn’t be home till Heaven knew when, and, 
even then—— 

Yes. Even then! 

She went through the charcoal fumes again into the 
back veranda and clapped her hands. This time some- 
one below condescended to hear. A white pagrt moved 
under the streaming roof of corrugated iron; a figure, 
reluctantly finding further concealment impossible, 
showed itself for a moment near the cook-house door. 

“Tea, Gabriel |” she cried. 

“Yes, ma’am, bringing,” came from the lower 
regions, coupled with a preliminary clatter of crockery. 

She leant further out under the dripping eaves. 

“ And tell the syce to pull the punkah,” she added, 
as an afterthought. 

She sank into her chair again after this effort, full 
in the renewed punkah wafts, with her feet, safe in 
their double stockings, on the leg rests. 

Too tired to read, she stared up into the dark teak 
timbering of the roof. She wondered how it was that 
people at home managed to get on without something 
like a long armchair ready there to catch one when one 
collapsed. She could now hardly imagine life bereft of 
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this precious form of relaxation, just as she found it 
hard to realise all kinds of things that had passed out 
of her life: things like flowered wall-paper and china 
door-knobs ; marble mantelpieces and brass fenders 
and the joyous feeling of waking up under. thick blankets 
in a bed that was not cooped in with mosquito netting. 
It rained in England. Of course it rained. How did 
they manage to keep the paper from peeling off the 
walls there? She couldn’t understand it now. 

And yet it was absurd. It was only a year since she 
and Douglas had been at Hastings, alone together for 
the first time, and finding everything rather dull after 
their brief delirious scurry through a dreamland of 
orange blossoms, champagne, organ thunder, almond 
icing and dry rice—‘ best Rangoon’’ someone had 
called it. It had been a scamper the whole time from 
start to finish. Douglas had rushed home on three 
months’ privilege leave to do it all, and they were out- 
ward bound before they had time to turn round. The 
journey to Marseilles, through Paris, was by way of 
being part of the honeymoon trip, and Douglas and she 
had gallantly resolved that the steamer voyage should 
be part also. But, do what you like, you can’t spoon 
satisfactorily and at the same time maritally on the 
deck of an outward-bound liner with people reading 
novels all around you. You see the thing done much 
better and more spontaneously by the unattached You 
are pitied your /é&e-d-tée. 

Delia couldn’t remember much billing and cooing with 
Douglas on board. The journey came back to her now 
as a shimmering, sunbaked panorama exhibiting clean, 
white decks and flying fish scattering across the heaving 
blue; rumbling skittle matches; lilac and salmon 


sunsets and heavy, punctual, clattering meals under 


excited little ships’ punkahs. There had been brief dusty 
interludes at Port Said and Colombo: memorable 


glimpses of blue-veiled women with dirty faces moving - 
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against a background of yellow sand; of wind-swept 
coco-nut palms; strange bearded, black men with 
tortoiseshell combs in their glossy top-knots ; perspiring 
Europeans sitting in white drill at hotel tables; of the 
incessant roar of the tropic surf. Then Rangoon had 
come, with its red roads and green trees, and its big, 
golden pagoda towering aloft. There had been a sense 
of being stared at by pallid ladies at the club, of having 
to do justice to a trousseau while one could. Heaven 
knows, the peacock period had been short enough ! 
There had been a brief, fiery cold weather, with a half- 
hearted stoppage of the punkahs for a few days at the 
new year, and then a period even more fiery, which 
gasping neighbours assured her would only last till May. 
After that had followed the gradual settling down of 
the bank of drifting grey cloud which had come as a 
respite and stayed on as a purgatory. 

To tell the truth, she had barely marked the stages 
by which the hot weather had melted into the rains. 
Motherhood had come to her at the passing of the 
seasons, and, if it arrived in advance of expectation, 
it made up for it by departing as prematurely—to the 
tune of the early full-voiced downpours of the monsoon. 
It was in one of the first of these thunderous showers 
that Douglas, returning in a mackintosh with the nurse 
from the cemetery, had brought to her bedside a bunch 
of eucharis lilies and a damp newspaper containing 
the pitiful double announcement of a tiny Christian’s 
arrival in and departure out of this vale of tears. 

There had been mangosteens on a plate alongside of 
her pillow at the time, and ever since then she had 
connected their fuhereal purple rind and snow white 
pulp with this harrowing episode. Her fascination 
for eucharis lilies dated from the same time. There 
seemed to her a kind of cruel fitness in having plenty 
of these fair white things all ready for the occasions 
which fever and cholera and dysentery and plague 
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were all too ready to thrust on one. And on one thing 
she was determined. Never again, so far as she was 
concerned, should a little life be wasted on those malig- 
nant ones. 

Never again! Oh, yes, Douglas quite understood. 


Gabriel, an ingratiating, ear-ringed Madrasi, brought 
tea and slabs of toast. The time for mangosteens was 
over and custard apples were now the order of the day. 

“‘Prome custard apples, ma’am,” Gabriel informed 
his mistress, laying a black palm affectionately on the 
green and cream-coloured heap on the tray. 

And she had not the heart to tell him that he had no 
business to bring tea up without his waist-belt on. 

Gabriel’s untamed outline served to remind her of 
her own deficiencies, and, before the water boiled, she 
went into her bedroom to stand in front of her jail- 
made mirror and adjust here and pat there and attempt, 
with the aid of ammonia and water, to remove the 
ravages of the afternoon from face and neck and arms. 
She did not, however, make a formal, feminine matter 
of it, for the visitor she expected was not of the critical 
sex. ‘ 

She brewed herself a cup of tea when the water 
boiled, and then, picking up a spoon, explored the depths 
of one of the custard apples. She found the Prome 
variety really quite eatable and her plate was soon 
black with glossy pips. She left the cosy on the tea- 
pot. The longer the stuff brewed the better, for she 
knew her visitor—extraordinary creature !—liked his 
tea as strong as she could make it. 

It was strong enough for anybody by the time her 
visitor did arrive—in his usual ponderous fashion. 
There was the sound of a slow military tramp on the 
moist laterite drive below, and, looking down, she could 
see, travelling across the chinks in the jill-mills, the 
sober, damp black of an umbrella, sure token that it 
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had started raining again. From below came the 
familiar call “ Mem sahib hai?’ in the voice of one 
who refuses to allow anything but Hindustani as a 
medium between black and white, and Gabriel’s cheerful 
inevitable reply in English, “‘ Yes, sir. Missis say please 
come upstairs. Giving salaams, sir.” 

The new coco-nut matting on the stairs—bought for a 
song at the Macphersons’ sale—deadened the mounting 
footsteps, and she was barely aware that the new-comer 
had left the veranda till his step shook the teak boards 
behind her chair. 

“Oh, how do you, Major Brattlethwaite,”’ she said: 
and, but for her having spoken before he had come into 
sight, no one could have told that the visit was not a 
surprise. 

It was part of their unconscious ritual that she should 
rise from her chair with a glance that paid tribute to 
the unexpected, and should not be quite sure in what 
seat he would like to deposit his broad-shouldered person. 
It was all in keeping with their recognition of the fact 
that, despite the past months, the arrangement hadn’t 
crystallised into a habit yet ; that any afternoon might 
come and find his place in the rocking-chair by the 
window vacant. It was their way of showing that all 
Rangoon might look on at their daily meeting if it 
cared to. 

“You'll have some tea, won’t you?” she asked, 
-baring the tea-pot to the breeze of the punkah as though 
she were not quite sure ; and then she proceeded to fill 
his cup and pile in his double ration of sugar and make 
her stereotyped apology for the boiled milk. ‘‘ Douglas 
insists on it, you know. Ever since the last cholera 
epidemic he’s been rather fussy.” 

Major Brattlethwaite declined biscuits—a fact which 
told her that he had breakfasted at eleven and had 
already had something at three o’clock—and sat heavily 
opposite her, inserting the edge of his big tea-cup with 
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deliberation under his iron grey moustache. No one 
could accuse him of being an effusive visitor. 

“Crowds going to the football on the masdasn,” he 
remarked presently. 

“‘So I noticed,” she returned. “ The energy of it! 
What is the match ? ” 

“‘Gunners against St. Luke’s,” he said. ‘It’s the 

semi-final for the trophy. I suppose you wouldn’t care 
to go and watch. 

She cast a frowning glance at the outside grey. 

““T don’t think so, thanks,”’ she murmured, “ It 
looks like raining cats and dogs again in a moment.” 

“Yes, it'll come up with the tide, sure enough,” he 
agreed, turning to scan with her the leaden sky. He 
sought refuge in his cup again. “ Time we had a 
break in the rains, you know,” he went on, after a pause. 
“ Over seventy inches already, and not half-way through 
August yet! ”’ 

“Ah, it makes it cooler, though,’”’ she said. She 
settled herself deeper into her chair. “I’m wondering 
whether we really need the punkah.”’ 

He looked up at the swaying canvas, dabbing at his 
beaded chin with his handkerchief. 

“‘ We shall want it again the moment the rain stops,”’ 
he declared. He lowered his eyes and 
diffidently at something in his breast pocket. “I’ve 
just had a letter from Darjiling, about Gladys,” he said, 
as he extracted a bundle of papers. ‘‘ From the head 
mistress. Reports and things.’ 

Mrs. Selbridge made a point of being interested. 

“‘ Ah, and how is she getting on ? ”’ she asked. 

Major Brattlethwaite put on his gold-rimmed glasses 
and scanned a well-thumbed sheet. | 

“ First rate!” he declared.” “‘‘ Very quick at her 
music,’ they say. ‘French not so good.’ Look here, 
though, Mrs. Selbridge, ought she to be learning singing 
yet ? 5° 
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“* How old is she ? ” 

‘“‘ Nine next January. I don’t mind, you see, if you 
think it’s all right, but—well, what do you think, 
now? What do girls generally do? There’s riding, 
now! What do you think of it? I don’t consider it 
safe myself in the hills. They might go over the khad 
any minute!” 

Mrs. Selbridge held out a hand. 

‘" Let me see a list of their extras,’”’ she said. ‘I’m 
a bit doubtful about singing, but I certainly shouldn’t 
have her taught to ride.”’ | 

He handed her the paper. “It’s awfully good of 
you to take such an interest in her,” he murmured 
gratefully, as she glanced down the sheet. 

“Poorman! If I didn’t, who would ? ” she returned. 
She looked up suddenly. ‘‘ Has she any talent that 
way ?”’ she asked. 

“What? Do you mean riding? ” 

‘Goodness, no! Singing.” 

“‘She ought to have,” declared the major. ‘ Look 
at her mother.” He spoke as though it were quite 
easy for Delia to visualise the absent Mrs. Brattlethwaite, 
but his companion’s gaze was blank, and he added 
quickly, ‘‘ My wife had a very fine voice, you know.” 
Mechanically he took the paper from her hand again, 
folded it up and replaced it in his pocket. ‘‘ You see, 
that was the cause of all the trouble,” he brought 
out finally, as he removed his eye-glasses. 

“ Ah!” she murmured. 

Her tone was a frank invitation to further confidences, 
but Major Brattlethwaite seemed to have thrust the 
whole matter with the papers out of sight into his 
pocket. 

And his silence made her think. Only once before 
had he referred in her presence to Mrs. Brattlethwaite. 
Delia had a vivid recollection of the first occasion— 
soon after she and the major had first met. ‘‘ My poor 
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wife !’’ he had said, bringing out the phrase as a kind 
of apology for troubling her for advice about the small, 
black-haired daughter whose photograph he had just 
shown her. He had seemed to assume that she knew 
why Mrs. Brattlethwaite was his ‘‘ poor’’ wife, but if 
so, he was wrong. All that Delia knew was that her 
new friend had been transferred from Peshawar to 
Rangoon as second in command of the Jhansi rifles 
—under the shadow of a domestic bereavement. What 
the bereavement was was uncertain. The major was 
unofficially a widower and the utmost that penetrated to 
Rangoon was a whisper or two that death, or whatever 
it was that had carried Mrs. Brattlethwaite off—if 
she really had been carried off |—had removed her just 
in time to prevent a “ flare up.” 

Delia had heard these whispers, but had not allowed 
them to affect her friendship. “Flares up” had 
seemed so foreign to her very staid, easy-going friend of 
the iron grey moustache and the folding pince-nez, 
that she had been ready to laugh at the rumours, but 
now what the major had just said about the cause of 
“all the trouble’ called up a distant echo of them. 
““Poor”’ didn’t necessarily mean, then, that Mrs. 
Brattlethwaite was dead. Well, that fact didn’t make 
the major any less interesting to Mrs. Selbridge. Somehow 
it seemed to show his need for her greater—and, un- 
doubtedly, Delia liked being needed. If only Douglas 
had needed her a little more ! 

At the same time it was really rather tantalizing that he 
should talk like this, just as though she knew everything. 
And, when one came to think of it, it was ridiculous 
that she, by far his most intimate acquaintance, should 
still, after all these months, be no better informed than 
the rest of Rangoon. It looked almost as though he 
didn’t trust her ! 

What was “ all the trouble ”’ ? 

Now, if ever, was the time for asking him, and perhaps 
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she might have screwed herself up to the question if 
the sound of wheels and of a deluge from overhanging 
branches on to the roof of an approaching conveyance 
had not warned her that here was Douglas back from 
office. There was no time now for confidences. 


CHAPTER II 


THROUGH the dripping venetian blinds she could see her 
husband’s arrival below. The roof of the porch was 
low, and the driver of the hackney carriage, huddled 
under sacking on the box, had to duck to avoid the cross 
beam at the entrance. Hanging to the rear of the 
gharry was a goat-bearded chuprast in white cotton with 
a brass badge on his agri, who rapidly furled the 
umbrella upon which the overflow from the gutters 
was drumming—to wrestle with the crank carriage door, 
while the driver was scrambling from his seat. It was 
not till after a struggle with a stubborn handle that the 
door flew open and disclosed Douglas’s stooping shoulders 
and grey helmet. 

“‘ Give him twelve annas, Gabriel,’”’ said the master of 
the house, ignoring the driver’s outstretched palm. 

Then came steps on the stairs, while the chuprass, 
plunging into the bowels of the matchboard vehicle, 
dragged out a succession of brown wooden boxes bulging 
with the papers that were to keep the laborious Douglas 
as he termed it, ‘‘ out of mischief ”’ till his return to the 
Secretariat on the following morning. 

He came up into the veranda wearily, a tall, bowed, 
patient, white-faced young man, wiping his spectacles 
and forehead. 

“Ah, major, how are you?” he said with forced 
cheerfulness, in the voice of one accepting the inevitable. 
He sat down near the tea-table, extracted a piece of 
toast from the rack and twiddled it thoughtfully in his 
hand. ‘“ Have you had much rain up here ? ” he asked. 
““ Ali the roads round Fytche Square are under water. 
It was the high tide on the top of everything else. I 
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expect we got more in the town than you did. Going to 
the football, major ? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Selbridge shortly. ‘‘ We’re going 
to walk to the club.” 

She handed her husband his tea-cup. In a vague 
way it irritated her that Douglas should still always 
address their guest as ‘‘ Major.”” Why couldn’t he call 
him “ Brattlethwaite,” as so many men no older than 
he was did? She had ascertained from the Civil List 
that a major was of the same standing as a civilian of 
twelve years’ service, and, though Douglas hadn’t 
twelve years’ service, her view was that his under- 
secretaryship had as good as brought him into the 
sacred twelve-year category. Moreover, she had a 
suspicion that it wasn’t precedence that weighed with 
the silly old boy. It looked like his way of showing up 
their visitor as a bit of an old fogy, just enough of an old 
fogy, at any rate, for it to be absurd for a young man like 
himself to be jealous of, even if he was rather attentive 
to his wife. No doubt it was meant to put them all at 
their ease; but, somehow, this afternoon it grated a 
little. She would not, however, show her irritation. 

“You're earlier than usual,’ she remarked, deter- 
mined to keep things at a high conjugal pitch. ‘ You'll 
have time to fetch me from the club, I expect. Why 
not try and get a game of billiards yourself there ? ” 

Selbridge half shut his eyes. 

“‘ Billiards |’ he echoed, shaking his tea-cup with a 
gesture of renunciation. ‘Don’t talk of it! I’ve 
got a Resolution to draft. I left office early so as to 
put in a good two hours at it before dinner.” 

His wife twitched at the tea-cosy with a gesture of 
impatience. Her little mouth had a fascinating way of 
drooping when she was put out. 

‘“‘My dear boy! Not another Resolution !’’ she cried. 
** Why, you've only just finished one!” 

Douglas sipped his tea between his head-shakes. 
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“That was Sanitation,’ he explained. “This is 
Jails—pity me !—five boxes full!” 

‘ Well, I do declare!’”’ She was loud in her protest. 
“‘ I call it abominable, don’t you, Major Brattlethwaite ? 
The poor boy hasn’t had an afternoon free, Sunday or 
wéek-day, since Easter !’’ 

“I know. I know,” returned the major, displaying a 
close—an almost too close—intimacy with the inner 
workings of the Selbridge ménage. “‘ What I want some- 
one to tell me is what that blessed army of babus in 
the Secretariat does with itself. Why don’t you work 
’em a bit more, eh, Selbridge? B.A.’s and F.A.’s and 
all that! What’s the good of their degrees if you’ve 
got to do all the dirty work yourself ? ”’ 

Douglas gulped his tea distressfully. 

“You can’t trust the clerks with anything more than 
a simple draft,’’ he assured his visitor. ‘‘ Upon my 
word, major, you'd really hardly believe——”’ 

He stopped short to adjust his glasses and focus a 
figure standing at the head of the veranda steps 
which had no business to be anyone but Gabriel 
or the chuprast, but was certainly neither of these 
functionaries. 

“What is it ? ’’ he demanded in Hindustani. 

The figure salaamed, displaying in one hand his badge 
of office, a broken driving-whip, and in the other, flat 
on the brown palm, two small silver coins. It was the 
gharry driver, greatly daring, with an appeal. Had not 
his honour ordered the butler to pay him twelve annas ? 
Would his honour note that only ten annas had been 
paid? The chuprast was cited as a witness. 

Douglas gave a tired sigh. 

“‘ Chuprast |’ he shouted. 

But the chuprast, well primed, remained in a diplomatic 
background. It was Gabriel who nimbly answered the 
cry—Gabriel, who had been lurking at the bottom of 
the stairs, barely realising how far the gharry wallah’s 
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effrontery would carry him. He had his cry of injured 
amazement ready. 

“ Not hearing Master say twelve annas!” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘ Ten annas proper price, what other masters 
all giving. If Master saying twelve annas, will give, 
but Master always saying ten annas.” 

Selbridge’s gaze narrowed. 

“Master always saying ten annas; someone always 
writing twelve annas in his account,” he observed softly. 

And Gabriel, having, for once, no rejoinder ready, 
stormily signalled the driver to come downstairs and 
take the rest of his unconscionable fare, or as much of 
it as the chuprast, a Chittagonian and a hard bargain 
driver, would let through his thin fingers. 

Douglas allowed himself a cigarette after tea, but two 
minutes after it was smoked he was in his office on the 
ground floor, walled in by heaps of files all ticketed and 
docketed with gaudy paper slips. Mrs. Selbridge and her 
companion peered in upon him round the purdah before 
they went out together into the rain; for some reason or 
other they gave him to-day the impression of thinking it a 
little brutal to leave him thus toiling alone, but he did 
not, any the less, consider it rather troublesome to have 
to break off and look up and assure them that jails were 
really not bad things to have to write about and that, 
whatever they did, they were not to bother about him. 
Somehow their protestations of sympathy sounded a 
little forced. 

Go at last they did, on foot, armed with mackintoshes 
and umbrellas. A steady downpour had ushered in the 
dark and now 4a fine rain fell again, with barely breeze 
enough to shake the wet bamboos. The glare of the 
electric street-lamps lit up a sodden haze, glistening 
leaves, shining puddles in the road, white gate-posts 
guarding ghostly bungalows where no light shone. 
The roadside drainage channels roared on their way to 
the river. Down the Cantonment highways flowed a 
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stream of vehicles—mostly ticca gharries, drawn by 
small bedraggled ponies, a sprinkling of hooded buggies, 
a brougham or two and a few open dog-carts driven by 
figures shrouded to the eyes in waterproofs, with syces 
in the back seats holding umbrellas over them. They 
were all bound for the club. From afar the sobbing bray 
of a distant band reached the pair as they walked, but 
only in fitful, breeze-borne snatches. The prevailing 
note of the night was the boom of the myriad frogs that 
chorused invisibly in the ditches. It was only drowned 
for a moment by the sound of many waters as they 
passed the tank near the Cantonment church, where a 
shimmering outflow thundered over a masonry escape. 
Thick foliaged padauk trees met overhead. A ticking 
patter sounded incessantly in their ears. 

Mrs. Selbridge’s face, with its big, plaintive eyes, 
looked wan in the electric light at the corner of the 
maidan. She seemed part and parcel of the night, 
almost nun-like in her straight dark cloak. She sug- 
gested a short walk before they went to the club, and 
he followed her obediently away from the brightly-lit 
thoroughfare into a side road lined with high bamboo 
hedges. They reached a point where the long, shingled 
roofs of the Native Infantry lines began to loom up 
through the darkness. There was less life in this part 
of Cantonments; fewer carriages passed, the houses 
were hidden by trees, only now and then did a bare-foot 
pedestrian splash by. The frog chorus and the far off 
blare of music made a droning background of sound for 
the nearer whispering drip on hedge and road. 

A pair of lovers could hardly have been more anxious 
to avoid the public, a married couple hardly more silent. 
There was a well-grounded understanding between them 
which dispensed with conversational trimmings and, 
when they did speak, each word was charged with familiar 
implications. He was able to remind her of what the 
doctor had said about her not overdoing things; he 
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knew all about her last touch of fever and what she 
had done for it. Above all, he did not need to be told 
of the seductive offer that Douglas had just had of an 
Upper Burma district, and of the doubt that hovered 
over them as to whether the poor dear was really going, 
after all, to refuse it. They would not have admitted that 
they were combining in their efforts to persuade him to 
refuse, yet that was precisely what they were doing. 
Meanwhile they were faced with the sense of the fright- 
ful wrench that would come if he did accept. The 
shadow of their threatened separation hung brooding in 
the damp air over them all the time. The frogs seemed 
to be croaking about it. The raindrops pattered a 
heartless commentary on it. If only they could make 
poor old Douglas accept their point of view without 
discerning the whole of what it meant for them ! 

“You see, if he had lighter work here in Rangoon, 
he wouldn’t want a transfer,” she brought out suddenly, 
apropos of nothing they had said. “It’s ghastly, 
simply ghastly, the way they drive them here!” 

They had turned a corner and begun to shape their 
course towards the club. He nodded, knowing exactly 
at what point their wordless colloquy had come to th 
surface. 

‘ As for wanting a transfer, of course you've got to 
remember that Minzu is a precious good station,” he 
observed. ‘‘ You would see more of each other, I 
expect.” 

‘‘I doubt whether we should,” she returned a little 
bitterly. ‘‘ Douglas is one of those people who literally 
make work for themselves.” 

‘‘ No doubt he is,” he agreed ; and added, “ Funny old 
chap !”’ 

“Tsn’t he! Isn’t he! the old darling!” she ex- 
claimed. It was odd how they liked to dwell on the 
absent one, letting his spectacled presence go with them 
in the guise of a shadowy chaperon, making everything, 
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with his tacit consent, whatever the world might think, 
proper and above-board. 

‘* When has he got to make up his mind ? ” he asked, . 
a moment later. 

“Very soon now,” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Merrilees said 
only yesterday that they were beginning to work out 
the cold weather moves. Mr. Spurgeon comes out in 
October and it lies between Douglas and him.” 

“ And if Spurgeon gets it instead of you-———” 

‘“‘ Well, we shall be losing acting allowance, but it’s 
worth it.” She gave alittle sigh. ‘“‘ If only I were sure 
he wouldn’t grind away just the same if he went up 
country, I shouldn’t stir a finger,’ she declared. ‘‘ But 
you know what he’s like. What do you think we ought 
to do?” 

“We! Oh, don’t ask me!” He gave an impotent 
heave to his shoulders. ‘I shall miss you frightfully,” 
he muttered. ‘“ With all this to settle about Gladys 
too!” 

What, indeed, could they do? Of course they would 
miss each other frightfully. They couldn’t bear to think 
how utterly lost they would be, poor wretches, living 
their half lives without this solid rock of fellowship 
to bear them up. This friendship of theirs filled up so 
many gaps; it satisfied; it was literally a necessity. 
It never struck Delia that it was a thing she ought to 
shake herself free of. She couldn’t think of it as an 
obsession ; it was all so respectable and frank and open. 
People might talk, but hadn’t they two the assurance 
that Douglas, the enforced stay-at-home, had given it 
his blessing ? 

They were into the region of band music and lights 
before she remembered that she had meant to ask, once 
and for all, what the “trouble’’ with Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite had been. 

At the club, Rangoon was showing how bravely to 
ignore the moist oppression of the tropical night. By 
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the white entrance gate, where dense clouds of insects 
hovered round the electric standards, stood a big Sikh 
- policeman in a shining oilskin cape, shepherding the 
traffic in and out. Beyond the carriage-drive lay a 
long, low building and through its open doors, across the 
damp drizzle, came visions of figures moving smoothly 
in a clean light under circling fans. Twenty steps took 
our sombre pair out of the wet, frog-haunted gloom into 
the blaze and glitter of a large hall over the floor of 
which a dozen or so resolute couples were rotating to 
the strains of a spirited waltz. The room shone white 
under the electric lamps: the military band, in a gallery 
at one end, was in white, white was the prevailing note 
in the dresses of the dancers. The spinning fans kept . 
up a cool blast of air. Round the edge of the ball-room 
floor, among pots of palms, the elect of Rangoon sat in 
wicker easy chairs, conversing as they watched the more 
exuberant of their fellow-exiles take their evening exer- 
cise. After the dark of the outer world, and the bleak 
patter and drip of the monsoon, all this light and music 
and chatter came home to the new arrivals as something 
almost oppressively civilised. Delia was suddenly 
aware of defects in her hat and blouse, of a general 
damp dishevelment. Not that she intended to dance. 
A seat in the veranda was enough for her, and to-night 
it was really going to be a very unobtrusive seat. 

. For all that she would not have missed this visit to the 
club. She not only liked watching people, she also 
wanted them to see that she and Major Brattlethwaite 
were not in the habit of spending their whole evenings 
prowling about secluded byways, but—unlike others 
she could name—were ready, when need be, to exhibit 
themselves in public together. 

Let us try to figure her sitting there in white, erect 
in her sequestered corner, nodding resolutely to her 
acquaintances. No one would have called Delia Sel- 
bridge distinguished. No one would have looked twice 
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at her in a crowd of set purpose, but, having given a 
second glance, no one would have felt it had not been 
worth while or failed to bestow a third. Her trembling 
mouth appealed ; her eyes had a story of their own to 
hint at. To-night they shone with a light that was half 
wistful, half defiant, but though they attracted they did 
not attract enough. No one asked her to dance, or 
rather no one but Cuthbertson of the gunners, a sleek- 
polled, white-faced youth who had been a fellow-traveller 
of hers on the steamer a year before. Everyone else 
gave her a wide berth while the major was in her neigh- 
bourhood. She tried to persuade herself at first that 
this was merely because she had only recently begun to 
appear in public again. It seemed absurd that the 
presence of an iron-grey figure at her elbow should have 
anything to do with this apparent neglect, and yet it 
was a fact that, when Brattlethwaite left her side for a 
while to look at the papers, friends began to cluster 
round her tentatively. Mrs. Merrilees, one of her 
fellow-brides of last cold weather, came over to compare 
disgusted notes about the way Secretariat noses were 
kept on Secretariat grindstones, and Mrs. Kraft, whose 
Fritz was the head of Mannheim Brothers, was neigh- 
bourly to the extent of wanting to know whether the 
thin darzi with a chit from Mrs. Selbridge was really 
any good at all. 

But with the return of the major from the reading- 
room these attentions ceased. 

Delia had had this sense of avoidance months earlier, 
before the baby had come, but this was the first time 
since her reappearance that it had been uncomfortably 
obvious. She resented the feeling that lay behind it. 
How positively idiotic people were! As though there 
could possibly be any harm in that solemn old thing’s 
attentions! And when Douglas approved of and 
encouraged it so heartily—knowing how impossible it 
was for himself to be as much with her as she hada right 
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to expect! There was an unseen fire of injured inno- 
cence in her big, pleading eyes when she finally quitted 
the club, refusing all offers of lifts, content with Brattle- 
thwaite’s escort. 

The major saw her carefully home, along the wet road, 
guarding her from the mud-spattering gharry wheels. 
He had to dine at mess that night, and would not stop 
for pot luck, and she had to nurse her resentment 
alone, lying all the evening in the long, lamp-lit veranda 
keeping the mosquitoes off as best she might, while 
Douglas, sitting in the office room below, scratched his 
itching ankles, scribbled hard at his Resolution, and 
quite forgot, when, about midnight, he came to bed, to 
ask his wife how she had enjoyed herself at the club. 


CHAPTER III 


UNLIKE his ancestors, who bunched their black locks 
into a top-knot at the crown, So Min, of Ngamya village, 
a wide-mouthed, narrow-eyed Burman, of whom we shall 
have something to say, wore his hair short and bristly. 

In the eighties, when So Min was born, a tonsured 
head on any but ecclesiastical shoulders might easily 
have been looked at askance, but in these degenerate 
days, with half the gilded youth short clipped and 
topknots almost as much out of fashion with the rising 
generation as tattooed thighs, no one had any need to 
associate short hair with the ministrations of the jail 
barber. 

Whatever So Min’s intimates may have known or 
inferred, the elderly villager in a spruce white jacket 
and green headcloth who squatted, ruminant, beside 
him on the Tawnyo railway platform on a certain day 
late in August took his neighbour’s bristles very much 
as a matter of course. He had come a day’s journey 
across the paddy fields from the mouth of the Sittang, 
and sat discussing the prospects of the season with his 
new acquaintance, his utterance a little impeded by a 
blood red betel chew, and the odds are that he took So 
Min for a policeman in mufti or a pious rustic who had 
been keeping his Lent in a monastery. There was no 
one on the platform to undeceive him, nor yet in the 
noonday train which steamed up in due course along 
the embankment—well above the level of the mud flats, 
where the newly-planted rice seedlings were turning 
from their first wilted yellow to a maturer emerald 
green. 

As the train thundered in, So Min rose, gathered up 
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the bamboo pole on which his modest belongings were 
slung, let down the red check waistcloth he had tucked 
round his loins, gave a final twist to his headcloth and 
plunged into the throng that besieged the footboard of 
the train. His late companion found a seat beside him 
in a buff third-class carriage and shared with him a wad 
of sticky rice, purchased, in its plantain leaf wrapper, 
from a buxom Burman platform vendor. He seemed 
a man of substance, this grey-haired stranger, with his 
purple sandals, his yellow wax-cloth umbrella and his 
ample, bunched waistcloth of rose-coloured silk; and 
during the journey So Min began to take an almost 
professional interest in him and to speculate where he 
lived and where he kept his belongings. However, he 
lost sight of his travelling companion in the crowd on the 
platform at Rangoon, their joint destination, and his 
own business was too urgent to allow of his wasting 
time in getting into touch with him again. 

There had been a shower at midday, but now, in the 
city, the sun shone fiercely and a steady breeze shook 
the roadside trees as So Min stepped westwards into the 
bustling crowds of Phayre and Dalhousie streets. Save 
as a reluctant and restricted resident, he was practically 
a stranger to Rangoon, and the broad metalled roads, 
the polyglot throng, the noiseless vehicles, the shop 
windows, the tram-cars, the big hairy policemen. dom- 
inating the street corners had a lively novelty for him. 
He went out of his way a little to look at the steamers 
smoking ‘in the harbour and the Madrasi coolies sweat- 
ing on the jetties, but here he felt a stranger in a strange 
land. In this business portion of the city Burmans 
were few and far between. Bengalis, Madrasis and 
Chinamen jostled each other on the pavement, Eurasians 
in white drill trudged through the press under the shelter 
of black cotton umbrellas, blanched Europeans in khaki 
sun-hats could be seen in ficca gharries, clinging limply 
to the window straps. So Min encountered a few of his 
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fellow-countrymen in the gardens of Fytche Square, 
into which he had wandered, attracted by the green of 
the lawns, and he exchanged a ribald word or two with 
a bold-faced flower-seller near the steps of the Sule 
pagoda, where the trams come perilously round the 
curve; but after that few of his own kind crossed his 
path till he reached the western purlieus. Mogul Street, 
with its verandas full of black Chetty money-lenders, 
did not detain him, nor did the paper lanterns and scarlet 
shop labels of the Chinese quarter. In Godwin Road, 
however, he reached the Burmese fringe. Here were 
wood-carvers and silversmiths of his own race, and 
here, among the dark teak wood hovels with their 
battered signboards, our friend was more or less at 
home. 

It was the same prevailing note of brown teak timber 
that was struck in the precincts for which he made 
presently. At the northern end of the long road, in a 
corner between an old tank and a new hospital, a mass 
of tumble-down wooden structures and weather-beaten 
pagodas showed through a thick growth of padauk, 
mango and jack trees, all smothered in the lush rankness 
of the rains. Weeds flourished on the rotting shingled 
roofs, the plaster of masonry steps was green with a 
fungus scum, every crack in the brickwork sprouted 
with feathery ferns. Its sacred character had saved 
this cluster of monasteries from the town-planner’s 
hand. Modern Rangoon, with its corrugated iron, its 
street lamps and its tram lines, had spread year by year 
on all sides of this unkempt Buddha’s acre and left it 
a neglected island of jungle, a squalid memorial of ancient 
rule. 

So Min turned off the main road, crossed a deep road- 
side drain by way of a crazy wooden footbridge, and, 
passing under the lee of a dilapidated travellers’ rest- 
house, followed a narrow path through a tangle of lime 
fruit and plantain trees. Raindrops showered upon 
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him from the leaves as he went. His bare feet brushed 
through wet herbage. In a moment the green depths 
had swallowed him up. The rumble of the distant 
traffic on the road faded away. For all he could see 
and hear, he might have been in the depths of the 
jungle. | 

Emerging in due course from the undergrowth, he 
came upon a small cleared enclosure, bounded by the 
sepia coloured weather-boarding of a covered platform 
where a monk in a yellow robe squatted in meditation. 
He skirted this clearing with averted eyes, pushed 
through another clump of bushes and had a glimpse, 
through some tree trunks, of a line of slant teak posts 
with the ruin of a roof atop, and of a prostrate ceremonial 
pole. For a further space he threaded a maze of fruit 
trees, meeting only a couple of small brown youths 
with a huge Pegu water jar slung on a pole between 
them. Then came another clearing and finally, amid 
the soft patter of drops from a mango tree, So Min, all 
unwitting, found the man he wanted. 

He was a stoutish, grey-haired Burman, bare to the 
waist, with a billowing white cotton waistcloth checked 
with orange. The pair exchanged a rapid glance and 
halted. So Min cleared his throat. 

““U Myo sent me to find Saya Paik,” he began tenta- 
tively. 

The grey-haired man looked the other up and down. 

“U Myo,” he repeated cautiously, and then, with a 
gleam of recognition under his narrowing eyelids, he 
cried, “‘ Heh, So Min! ”’ 

So Min’s gaze was blank. 

“Don’t you remember me ? ”’ said he, of the checked 
waist-cloth. 

And our friend had to confess, with a frown, that the 
stranger’s face had escaped him. 

“IT gave evidence in your case,” the other reminded 
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““What! In the Taungmin case ?”’ inquired So Min 
dully, still altogether at sea. 

“Alo! How many cases have you been in?” 
ejaculated the elder; and added, ‘‘ The things I said 
to try and get you off!” 

So Min stared at his self-proclaimed benefactor. It 
was all beginning to come back to him. Suddenly he 
clapped palm on palm. 

““ Amé!” he bleated, and let his weak jaw drop and 
his eyes range up and down his companion. To be sure! 
That was it! Hesaw the man’s face again in the gloom 
of the darkened court-house—just above the scarlet 
lacquer of the Burmese scriptures that lay on the rail 
of the witness-box—just below the magistrate’s punkah. 
He recalled the fact that the glib accommodating 
stranger—who had called him “ brother,’”’ and had 
striven hard to prove an alibi for him—had, as he was 
being sworn, held the sacred writings with a maimed 
hand. Glancing down now, he noticed that two of the 
fingers of his companion’s left hand were missing. 

He was among friends, then. U Myo had not misled 
him! His heart went out in a shamefaced grin. 

“IT had forgotten,” he murmured. Then a fresh 
memory smote him. “If you had said nothing about 
the ox-goad in the hut, I should have been acquitted | ”’ 
he cried. 

He had a sudden feeling that the stranger might be 
about to claim some belated recognition of services 
rendered, and he was determined to cheapen the bene- 
factions. However, the other did not pursue the subject. 
He faced So Min, hand on hip. 

““ If you want to see Saya Paik, come here with me,”’ 
he said, and, turning, led the way through a grove of 
young custard apple trees. 

So Min followed. 

A turn in the path brought the pair to a tumble-down 
travellers’ shed, with a sagging, weed-covered roof and 
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plank work all agape. The remains of a teak walling 
ran round three sides of it. Figures were squatting on 
the shaky boards in the gloom within—Burmans all. 
Nearly all of them had the look of countrymen and 
several of them were close cropped. One of them was 
addressing the others in an undertone, a lantern-jawed 
townsman in a neat drab jacket and dark loin-cloth 
with a tight knob of hair drawn up from his bony fore- 
head. 

So Min and his companion, stepping softly over the 
gaps in the creaking floor, dropped on their heels at the 
edge of the gathering. The men gave them a guarded 
glance, but no salutation passed. The man with the 
maimed hand was evidently no stranger, but So Min’s 
arrival brought a moment of constraint. The speaker 
finished his sentence, the talk became general. Innocent 
enough talk it seemed, abounding in references to what 
might have been a deal in agricultural produce. These 
rustics talked of going to a village to buy paddy, of 
brokers, of commission, and a market. There was no 
outward hint of a hidden meaning, but So Min had not 
done a year’s imprisonment in the Rangoon jail for 
nothing. He soon gathered the drift of this blameless 
planning and a quick remark of his presently brought 
him into the thick of things. 

One of the party had spoken of a certain Shwe Lauk 
as able to supply what, with the faintest lift of the 
eyebrows, he was pleased to call “‘ sesamum seed ”’ and 
So Min, rushing in where his betters feared to tread, 
had boldly suggested another well-known name, remark-: 
ing that Shwe Lauk’s gun licence had just been cancelled. 

“Gun licence!’ The words drew an angry click 
from the lantern-jawed man. Furtive eyes looked this 
way and that, as though in search of lurking witnesses, 
It was clearly bad form in this assembly to call a spade 
a spade, at the same time So Min saw that he had 
obtained, by this indiscretion, admission into the inner. 
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counsels of the group. On their horny heels the others 
shifted to let him closer in. Five pairs of eyes warned 
him to be circumspect with his phrases. He was asked 
how he had learnt this news about Shwe Lauk and 
hastened to name his authority—no other than U Myo 
of Syriam, an old acquaintance of his, who, by the same 
token, a week before, near the Tawnyo slaughter-house, 
had told him that if he met Saya Paik at the Godwin 
Road monasteries after midday on the eleventh waring, 
he might hear of something to his advantage. 

U Myo’s name found him a firmer footing than ever 
in the circle. He could not, he was informed, have had 
a better sponsor. And now, this was the eleventh 
waning, here was the trysting-place. He would un- 
doubtedly hear of something to his advantage, if he was 
—how were they to put it ?—ready to go with them and 
buy paddy at Ywatht. 

So Min turned the matter over, wagging deliberately 
on his haunches, delighted to think that the others 
were hanging on his words. Ywathit! He had to 
consider. Why, it was only half a dozen miles off his 
own village of Ngamya. Of course he knew Ywathit ; 
what was more, he was, unfortunately, known by sight 
there. The people were well to do, certainly, but they 
were also rather a pugnacious crew. It was quite 
possible tat the villagers might—how was he, in his 
turn, to put it ?—well, they might object. 

He stopped, to scan the faces of these cautious produce 
dealers. One of them squirted the fag end of his betel 
chew through a crack in the boards and expressed a 
hoarse concurrence, giving chapter and verse to show 
that visiting “‘ paddy brokers’”’ were not likely to be 
well received at Ywathit. The speaker suggested 
-another village. Wingaba was the place for them. 
There was an opulent cutch dealer he knew of there, 
and the place had the advantage of being farther from 
the “ bazaar,” and when he said “‘ bazaar,’ So Min had | 
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no doubt whatever that the speaker meant the squat 
corrugated iron police post that faced Ywathit across 
a muddy tidal creek. 

During the silence that followed this new proposal 
our friend had time to look at his companions. He 
thought he recognized the objector, a stout man and 
badly pock-marked. Surely he had seen him last in 
regulation white, close-clipped, with a steel ring round 
his neck and a wooden label, hanging like a locket on 
his sweating chest. Saya Paik and the rest of them were 
strangers to him, but it was not hard to picture the 
whole gang similarly decorated. U Myo had told him, 
behind his hand, a good deal about Saya Paik and had 
been surprised that So Min had not heard of that notable 
tattooer, who was credited with having got the right 
charmed pattern at last, as efficacious for a gunshot 
wound as for a snake’s bite. He was not, So Min 
discovered, the man in the buff jacket, but a less con- 
spicuous party, who sat huddled at the other’s side— 
a small, ill-favoured being whose bulging upper lip 
and retreating jaw were adorned with a few scant black 
hairs. He shifted restlessly this way and that while 
plans were being discussed, digging with a scrap of 
bamboo at the boards by his feet, with little vicious 
jabs, as though he were operating on the bare thighs 
of a client. He did not care which village it was they 
visited. Wingaba and Ywathit were all one to him and 
would be to the rest of them, he seemed to say, if only 
they would place themselves unreservedly in his hands. 

A few whispered names soon told So Min who his 
other associates were. The lantern-jawed man, having 
done his turn of transportation in the Andamans, was 
accorded precedence at the gathering. Nga Maung 
was his name and the blood of three honest householders 
was on his head. His fame still lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pegu, where he was still known as Sinlat 
Nga Maung, in memory of the notable dacoity at Sinlat, 
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when the villagers repulsed the robbers handsomely, 
and the latter, retreating with a wounded companion, 
whose identity would immediately have connected them 
with the crime, despatched the poor wretch by the road- 
side, cut off his implicating head and pitched the grisly 
thing, with eyes gouged out and nose and lips slashed 
off, into the jungle. Ko Dwe, the man in the orange 
check, who had met So Min outside, was said to have 
lost his two fingers in the same memorable affair. It 
soon appeared that the rest of the company were known 
by name and deed to So Min, who, with nothing more 
than a modest cattle theft to his credit, felt himself, 
a comparative amateur, admitted into the society of a 
gathering of masters. 

There was a good deal of further talk, but, j in the end, 
little definite was settled beyond the composition of the 
party that was to take the business in hand. Appoint- 
ments were made with the tattooer. A sample of the 
artist’s handiwork was inspected—an angry red blotch 
on Nga Maung’s shrivelled forearm. The question of 
the village to be visited was left open, but, meanwhile, 
_ there was one little matter for consideration. It might 
be neither Ywathit nor Wingaba that was selected, 
but assuredly it would be some village or other and the 
question was—who, in the interval, could be trusted 
to look after the pony ? 

What might the ‘ pony” be? So Min, having no 
shadow of an idea, but fired with the zeal of the recruit, 
proffered his services impulsively and blushed to find 
them accepted. Stranger though he was, his previous 
record in the Sessions court, his intimacy with the 
veteran U Myo, and his obvious zeal in the cause, had 
been sufficient. If there were glances this way and that 
when he made his offer, it was merely to make sure 
that no inquisitive outsider was near. The ring of 
talkers closed in, presenting a circle of shiny brown backs 
to the world, and Ko Dwe, bending forward, sheltered 
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from view, shifted one of the damp planks of the flooring 
at his feet and cautiously extracted an object swathed 
in a soiled check cloth. One more rapid look round to 
make sure they were not watched, and then the wrappings 
were unrolled, and Ko Dwe exhibited his masterpiece 
m the half light—his naukio, the pet to which he had 
given the playful nickname of the “ kicking pony,” 
and the outcome of months’ labour with knife and saw 
and file. 

To the casual lay eye this was just an ordinary hammer- 
less breech-loader with the butt whittled to the size of 
a pistol stock and the barrels cut down to half their 
original length. A European would have called it a 
good gun spoilt ; for Ko Dwe it was a new one created. 
He dandled the thing lovingly in his maimed hands ; 
showed how, when taken apart, it might be carried, 
unseen, up a pair of moderately capacious sleeves, 
expatiated on the tricky little home-made sight, dwelt, 
for the benefit of those who eyed the hammerless action 
dubiously, on the ease with which empty cartridge cases 
could be refilled. He turned the weapon this way and 
that. His head went with it adoringly. The thing was 
worth a couple of hundred rupees to anyone. 

So Min drew in his betel-flavoured breath in sheer 
amazement. He could hardly believe that this gem 
was going to be entrusted to his keeping, but yet so it 
was. He was told, in discreet paraphrases, that the 
Rangoon police had had their eye on the amateur 
armourer for some time past; there were rumours of 
the taking out of search warrants in the Lammadaw 
quarter, and it seemed prudent that little naukio should 
retire for a while into the jungle under the wing of some 
one whose movements were followed less sympathetic- 
ally than Ko Dwe’s. If so, who could be a fitter 
custodian than the new enthusiast from Ngamya ? 

The meeting broke up—to reassemble later, after 
the present spasm of police activity had passed—and 
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So Min found himself, with his precious charge wrapped 
in innocent plantain leaves on his shoulder, standing 
with Ko Dwe near the exit from the monastery enclosure. 
The pair had been planning a meeting at So Min’s 
village after the transplanting season, and, as they 
parted, in a fine drizzle, the elder man pointed with a 
grimace across the puddles to a high wall visible behind 
the dripping trees on the farther side of the road. So 
Min stared about him. He had come out by a path 
different from the one by which he had entered and 
had lost his bearings, but suddenly, as he gazed, the 
long gaunt stretch of masonry, topped by loosely piled 
bricks, struck a chord of memory. Well—to his cost |— 
did he know the other face of that merciless barrier. 
In spirit he stood upon the farther side and saw again 
the red barracks of teak and corrugated iron, the stiff 
gravelled enclosures, the straight shrub-bordered paths, 
the water troughs, the sullen clanking horde of workers, 
clad in white and shepherded by _ black-whiskered 
tyrants in blue uniforms. Not till then had he realised 
how close his wanderings had brought him to his old 
place of probation. 

The sight of the Rangoon jail struck chill, and, all 
at once, the arm of the law seemed to So Min to have 
grown diabolically long and searching. The bundle 
on his shoulder had become as heavy as lead and to his 
morbid fancy seemed, at each fresh step he took, to be 
assuming new and compromising shapes. Every street 
corner he reached on his way to the station had its 
terrors for him, every passer-by had the air of looking 
askance at his load. It was not till the wet night had 
fallen and he was in the train again, bound for home, 
with the lamplight flickering dimly overhead and the 
“‘ pony ” tucked safely under the dark seat of the railway 
carriage, that he was able to draw a breath that had no 
catch of apprehension in it. 


CHAPTER IV 


SLOUCHING down a crowded stretch of Dalhousie 
Street, with a nervous eye on the big European police- 
man at the crossing, So Min was as nearly as possible 
run over by a long-stepping grey waler in a rubber- 
tyred dog-cart driven by a tall young Englishman in 
spectacles. As he started back, the driver cursed him 
for a jungle dog in a rather high-pitched voice, and 
passed on his way, clanging a warning bell. So Min, 
filled with a wholesome respect for anyone who could 
abuse him in Burmese, and had been so near to trampling 
him and his precious charge into the gutter, stood for 
a moment to watch the trap down the road and was able 
to see it, after a precarious course through the traffic, 
turn finally out of sight over the bridge leading towards 
Cantonments. Then with a grunt he walked on towards 
the railway station. | 

Crossing the bridge, the grey waler, making the red 
mud fly, followed in the wake of other vehicles along 
Signal Pagoda Road, past the Jubilee Hall, and round 
the edge of the racecourse, eventually pulling up under 
the porch of a neat, brown, wooden house in the Canton- 
ment area. Douglas Selbridge descended slowly from 
his seat, glad to find that he had arrived home a minute 
ahead of a heavy shower. His jaded eyes took his 
surroundings in—the pots of green maidenhair fern on 
the cement flooring of the lower veranda, the draped 
doors leading into the dining-room, the screen of carved 
teak, the Burmese gong on the lacquer work table. 
On the row of pegs at the foot of the wooden stairs 
hung a damp khaki éop: and a drab waterproof, sure 
signs that his wife’s usual visitor was upstairs. 
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His jaw worked fretfully at the sight. How long 
was he going to stand it ? 

For a moment he hesitated. He had half a mind to 
slip quietly into his office room on the ground floor till 
they had gone to the club, and then come up and have 
his tea. He was dog-tired and all on edge, and the 
idea of having to face that self-absorbed couple upstairs 
seemed almost intolerable. 

And yet they had heard the trap drive up. There 
would have to be explanations if he failed to join them. 
Delia would fuss about his being overworked. And 
why should they make him miss his tea ? 

And then, all in a moment, comfort enfolded him. 
After all, he had not much more of this life before him. 
His transfer, he understood, had been practically decided 
on. Within a month, please Heaven, he would be out 
of the sweltering damp and scandal of Rangoon, away 
up north, in charge of an Upper Burma District. Witha 
deep breath he turned to the stairs and began to mount 
them. He had a picture in his mind of a perfect August 
he had spent, three years back, in the dry zone, when 
the clouds were high and dry and a cool, clean breeze 
sighed over limitless stretches of thorn scrub. He saw 
sandy uplands that rolled away to a distant blue ridge. 
There were fields of young sesamum and millet in which 
the quail were calling. Cattle were ploughing up the 
good red earth. 

The vision faded at the first sight of the upper veranda 
with its sticky wicker chairs and its moist hangings. 
Outside the rain had begun to descend in diagonal 
white sheets and all the gutters were a-gurgle. 

“Hullo, major!” he said as usual, and, as usual, 
began fingering the toast in the toast rack, finding it 
terribly soft and flabby. 

His wife and her companion had finished their tea. The 
tea-cosy lay neglected on the floor and Brattlethwaite’s 
saucer was full of the ashes from his Burma cheroot. 
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‘* You'd better have some fresh tea made,” said Delia. 

“T don’t want any tea, thanks,’”’ he muttered. “I 
want something dry. He spread some tinned butter 
on his toast and munched thoughtfully. 

“Do you want the trap? ’”’ he asked presently. 

Mrs. Selbridge shifted in her chair and gazed at the 
dripping trees. 

“Is this likely to last ? ’’ she demanded. 

She addressed the major, who dusted his cheroot 
against his tea-cup and shrugged his massive shoulders, 
but said nothing. 

“Well!” inquired Douglas after a pause, still munch- 
ing. 

Delia roused herself. 

“The trap? No, -we shan’t want the trap,” she said. 
“ The hunt finish is in the Krafts’ compound. It’s so 
close we needn’t drive. We can step over the last 
thing and see them take the jumps down the road.” 
She turned her eyes from the grey drift outside to her 
husband. “ Douglas, you really must put in an appear- 
ance to-day. Can't youslip over for half anhour. You 
can go back to your work afterwards when they begin 
dancing ? I wish you would.” 

“A hunt finish at the Krafts’, it is? ’’ said Selbridge. 
“Well, I don’t mind half an hour.” 

This was indeed a concession! Mrs. Selbridge fool- 
ishly brought it to the major’s attention with a little 
meaning nod. 

“Aha! Aha! I thought that would fetch you out !”’ 
she said to her husband. She reached out to give his 
knee a consoling pat. ‘“‘ It’s no good, dear,” she went 
on, ‘“ You won't have a chance to-day. His trap’s 
already there, waiting.” 

Douglas’s jaw grew grim. A nimbler-witted man 
than the major could have saved the situation with a 
word, but Brattlethwaite moved altogether too slowly. 
He looked up. | 
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‘“‘ Whose trap?” he asked. “ Enickson’s ? ” 

She had a smile that was almost motherly for her big 
downnght visitor. 

“Whose do you think ?’”’ she demanded. ‘“ He'll be 
driving her round to see them take the jumps. It will 
be like it was last month, I expect. No one there to 
receive the guests when they come. I do call it queer, 
don’t you?’”’ She looked at her husband for confirma- 
tion, but found none in his lowering glance. She turned 
to the major. ‘‘ Don’t you call it extraordinary ? ”’ 
she demanded. “I can’t think why Mr. Kraft allows 
it !’’ 

“‘ She’s a woman people will take a lot from,”’ observed 
the major. “Oh, she’s attractive enough, I'll allow, 
but, my Lord! if I were her husband! ” 


Douglas, breathing deeply, finished his toast and 
stalked downstairs to his office boxes. . He let himself 
down with a leaden plump into his chair, picked up a 
file and tugged viciously at the pink tape that held it 
together. His lips moved. 

“Called it extraordinary, did she? Couldn’t think 
why old Kraft allowed it. And all the time! Those 
that live in glass-houses! What the deuce did they 
mean byit?’’ Thus, disjointedly, his crabbed thoughts 
ran. He was full of a moody resentment. 

How could Delia go on, in the way she did, about 
Mrs. Kraft’s devotion for that beggar Enckson when 
she herself, with that old... If ever there was a 
case of imitation being the sincerest flattery, it was here ! 

And then, to twit him, as she had just done, for his 
imaginary attachment to Mrs. Kraft! Like a fool, 
he had once allowed himself to dilate just a little on the 
lady’s attractions. To have it thrown in his teeth like 
that by Delia—her, with her addle-pated old nincom- 
poop of a major always hanging round her! It posi- 
tively wasn’t decent. 
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It was clear that overwork was beginning to tell on 
his nerves. 

‘‘ Those that live in glass-houses,’’ he murmured again 
a little later. What moved him to words was the sight, 
through the 72/l-mills, of two sombre mackintoshed 
figures who first consulted the heavens and then crunched 
off, side by side, down the drive. 

How they could have the face to talk about Mrs. 
Kraft and Erickson like that passed his comprehension. 
There they went! Sneaking about on foot ! 

He sat and stabbed with his pen at the slimy grey 
fungus on the surface of the ink in his ink-pot. ‘‘ Sneak- 
ing about on foot!’’ Oddly enough, it was that that 
upset the outraged husband most. If Delia really 
wanted, after the manner of the dazzling Mrs. Kraft, 
to indulge in platonic friendships, why the deuce hadn't 
she taken up with some one less commonplace than the 
major? Honestly, if his wife could have cut more of 
a dash, roused the envy of her sister exiles more, he 
thought he could have stood it better. But, asit was— |! 

Douglas remembered that in his early days he had 
had a profound contempt for the way fat old Kraft had 
stood Erickson and his insolent attentions, but now, as 
he glanced back over his own wretched business, he saw 
himself an even more undignified consort than the 
stout merchant. Kraft’s soul never soared above his 
gin and bitters and his game of billiards at the club, 
and when not actually with his wife he at least had the 
satisfaction of knowing that that very striking lady was 
braving it in very striking company. No plebeian 
rambles in waterproofs for Mrs. Kraft and Erickson. 
They shone gallantly wherever they went. If only 
Delia had been as brazenly victorious as her handsome 
neighbour, there would have been some compensation 
for him, but, there! ‘“‘ Sneaking around on foot!” — 

_ And then again consolation enfolded him. In six 
weeks’ time he would be quit of Rangoon and its worries. 
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Delia would be shaken out of her infatuation. Husband 
and wife could start with a clean sheet at Minzu. Oh, for 
the dry breeze of the uplands! There was balm in 
Gilead, after all! 

Half an hour later the cheerful sound of a band 
roused him from his writing, and he remembered his 
half promise to go over to the hunt finish. He rose, 
went upstairs, changed his creased office clothes for a 
suit reeking of charcoal from the brazier, selected his 
least mildewed hat and walked out through the front gate. 

It had stopped raining. Everything was steeped in 
a faint moist haze. Fifty yards down the road a cluster 
of Europeans was standing near a hurdle that spanned 
the turf by the roadside. As Selbridge approached 
the spot a half score of riders appeared at the far end 
of a vista of dripping trees, cantering steadily—men in 
breeches and boots, one or two women in white riding 
habits plentifully spattered with mud. One by one 
they drew near, headed by a small dark man on a sweat- 
ing chestnut. In succession they spurred their ponies 
to the hurdle, rose to the jump and landed, breathlessly 
conscious of the watchers on the road. There were 
one or two refusals, one of the riders was pitched harm- 
lessly on to the track, but in the end the obstacle was 
cleared by all, and the hunt, its round completed, 
pounded over the wet grass to where a group of Indian 
syces hovered officiously, all ready with horse-cloths 
to take over charge of the dripping mounts. 

Down the road behind the riders came a line of dog- 
carts containing those of the onlookers who had been 
out to watch the paper-chase in the wooded outskirts 
of the city As Selbridge turned in at the gate of the 
Krafts’ compound, the foremost of these conveyances 
passed him. It contained his hostess and the great 
Erickson, a fair fleshy man with light eyebrows and a 
petulant under lip. The lady waved her hand to Douglas 
in mock horror as she whisked by him. 
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“‘ Am I awfully late ? ”’ she cried, rounding her vowels 
richly. “‘ Don’t say anyone has come yet! That 
wretched band! Who told it to start, I wonder!” 

The dog-cart carried her flashing eyes and her exotic 
protestations round a bend in the drive. A syce in 
white with a brown leather belt darted after it, ready to 
run to the pony’s head, and Douglas followed more 
slowly, brushing crystal drops from the hibiscus bushes 
in his effort to avoid the line of traps that followed Mrs. 
Kraft up to Mrs. Kraft’s front door. 

The hostess was, no doubt, late—very late. Anyone 
else would have been unpardonably so; but, with 
Erickson there to support her, Mrs. Kraft’s shortcomings 
had an air of royal condescension. Attended by her 
cavalier, she walked the length of her big veranda, 
claiming the indulgence of her guests—and getting it. 
At the curtained entrance to the most sumptuous drawing 
room in Rangoon, stood Kraft, the atoning, bearded 
helpmeet, talking cherubically among the palms to a 
Chief Court judge’s wife, coping nobly with the situation. 

Fortunately for Mrs. Kraft, with the exception of the 
judge’s wife, no one who counted for anything had 
arrived yet, and it was very clear that into this negligible 
category fell Mrs. Selbridge and Major Brattlethwaite. 
Very dowdy they looked, Selbridge thought, out by 
themselves in a commer of the drawing-room, with nothing 
but an occasional monosyllable for each other and not 
as much as that for their fellow-guests, showing all too 
plainly, poor defiant souls, that they were there not 
because they liked it, but because they were determined 
to show that they were not ashamed of being seen 
together. Douglas gave them a wide berth. 

A few of the guests braved the damp and wandered 
about the well-appointed compound, but before long 
the greater part had crowded into the house. The band 
was playing a waltz at the top of the broad teak stair- 
case. The gleaming boards of the drawing-room were 
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cleared for dancing. Every moment brought fresh 
arrivals along the drive to the Krafts’ hospitable door. 

Beyond the palms in the veranda was a long table 
at which Madrasi boys were busy pouring out cold drinks. 
Here was a noble clinking of ice in long tumblers ; soda- 
water bottles spluttered, the smoke of expensive cigar- 
ettes rose to the timbered roof. Here under the punkah 
perspiring horsemen straddled, mopping wet faces, 
stretching stiff legs, discussing the “in and out”’ on 
the golf ma:dan and the going in the soft ground beyond. 
Here was young Cuthbertson, with red mud stains on 
his white stock, and here, conspicuous by his furrowed 
brow, stood Merrilees, one of Selbridge’s colleagues. 
Responsibility sat leaden on the Under-Secretary’s 
young shoulders. With the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the hills and only a remnant of the staff in the plains, 
this harassed official could hardly take himself too 
seriously. This evening, it is true, he was allowing 
himself a little rare relaxation, but he let you see he was 
all ready to rush back to his office boxes, lest his finger 
should wander for a moment from the pulse of the 
Administration. He raised indulgent eyebrows at 
Douglas as the latter approached. He trifled with his 
peg tumbler, as though half ashamed of a momentary 
lapse. 

‘How goes it ?”’ he inquired solemnly, holding his 
cheroot daintily between his fingers shoulder high. 

‘ T’ve just run over for a moment to look at things,” 
explained Selbridge. ‘‘ Quite a lot of people here, 
aren't there? The going must have been heavy. Did 
you see any of the paper chase ? ” 

“No,” said Merrilees. “I’ve only just got away. 
A good run, though, I hear. My wife was riding.” 
He gave a delicate pull at his cheroot. ‘‘ Good heavens, 
no!” he assured his fellow-sufferer. ‘No chance 
whatever of my getting away early. Things are pouring 
in from Pyinu. Cases H.H. has been sitting on for 
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months! You see, with the cold weather coming on 
and all the moves to work out.—By the way, I heard 
from Spurgeon to-day.”’ 

“You did, did you?” said Selbridge, with sudden 
interest. ‘‘ How does he fancy relieving me here ? ”’ 

Merrilees wrinkled his forehead. 

“ Relieving you ? ’’ he repeated. 

“What we were talking about the other day,” 
Douglas reminded him a little irritably. ‘I under- 
stood it was settled.” 

Merrilees stared at his companion through the smoke 
wreaths, | 

“‘ No, that’s off,’”’ he replied. 

“ Off |”? cried Selbridge, dismayed. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ? ” 

“Well, it was never pucca!’’ protested the senior 
Under-Secretary. 

Selbridge faced him blankly. 

“Why, didn’t you tell me yourself that it was as good 
as settled that I was to get Minzu when Spurgeon came 
out in October? Blennerhasset asked me too!” 

Merrilees pulled hard at his cheroot and puffed smoke 
out—with his lower lip thrust provokingly forward, 
before he spoke. 

“‘ Minzu, yes, that was the idea once,”’ he admitted. 
“It was; but—well, H.H. seems to have got the idea 
that you didn’t want a move.” 

“ Didn't want a move!” 

“Why, didn’t you say yourself once——? I tell 
you it was never pucca.”’ 

“TIT! What did I say?” 

“ Well, if it wasn’t you, it was your wife or some one,” 
protested Merrilees. ‘‘The other day at the club. 
Wasn’t it you that spoke to Blennerhasset before he 
went up to Pyinu. The L.G. must have had something 
to go upon. I—I don’t understand it.” 

“Oh, Lord!’ Dismay looked out of the eyes of 
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Douglas Selbridge. ‘‘ Don’t say Spurgeon’s going to 
Minzu ! ”’ he exclaimed blankly. 

Merrilees was scratching his chin with the edge of 
his tumbler. 

““T don’t know how the deuce Blennerhasset and I 
have got the same idea,” he murmured. “ What ? 
Yes—oh, yes, rather! Spurgeon’s going to Minzu and 
you stop on here. Has your wife ever spoken to 
Blennerhasset about it, Selbridge ? ”’ 

“‘ Has she been talking to you ?’’ demanded Douglas. 

“ That’s just what I’m trying to remember,” re- 
turned his colleague. ‘I’m sure somebody was 
telling me—’’ 

‘‘ It was not me, I can swear ! ”’ 

“‘ Otherwise, I don’t see how I can have got it into 
my head that you were anxious to stop on, or, well— 
any way, quite willing. Blennerhasset thinks the same 
too. Isawhis note on the file. What did he say, now ? ”’ 

“ T’ve always made it clear to him 1 wanted a move,” 
exclaimed Selbridge. ‘‘Is there time to write to him 
still ? ”’ 

Merrilees shook his head. 

“Too late now,” he said. ‘It’s all cut and dried. 
I sent the notification to the Press this morning. I 
wish I had known! I’m trying to think what Blenner- 
hasset put in his note. I can swear he said he had it 
on good authority.” 

“What ? That I didn’t want a move?” 

“Well, that you didn’t mind stopping on in the 
Secretariat. There were other reasons too, I believe. 
That’s why it was never pucca. All the same——” 
He faced Douglas rather helplessly and then a gleam of 
deliverance lit up his blinking eyes. ‘‘ One moment, 
that’s my wife signalling to me,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ She 
has been riding and I expect wants me to take her home. 
I must be off. Awfully sorry about that, you know. 
Can’t think how it happened. I should put in for the 
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next Upper Burma district if I were you. Tanlebin 
will be going soon. Sorry, but Minzu’s out of the 
question now. Must have been a misunderstanding.” 
He faded away eympe eee: through a haze of 
tobacco smoke. 

Douglas followed his ‘example almost immediately, 
staring ahead of him, without a word of farewell to his 
hostess, without a glance at the dancers, already hard 
at work on Mrs. Kraft’s superlative floor. 

He found himself five minutes later in his office room 
again standing in front of his office table, with furious 
questions on his lips. What, in the name of all that was 
mischievous, had Delia been telling Blennerhasset ? 
What right had she to talk to him at all about official 
matters ? What business had he to try and sound 
her without his knowledge? The infernal impertinence 
of it all, getting hold of her like this, behind his back ! 
It looked like a deliberate conspiracy to keep him out of 
Minzu ! 

He tried to remember whether Delia had ever expressed 
any views of her own about the transfer. He had 
always imagined that she was content to leave the 
choice to him. And all the time she had had her own 
designs! Her behaviour had been nothing short of 
traitorous | 

He sat down mechanically at his table, picked up a 
bundle of papers and threw it from him again with a. 
groan. It was useless in his present state to attempt 
to concentrate on his work. He had to settle what to 
do. Should he write to Blennerhasset to say there 
had been a mistake? What a fool the Chief Secretary 
would think him. It would be a confession of weakness, 
an admission that he was not master in his own house. 
Besides it was, as Merrilees had said, probably too late 
now. The matter had been up to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Douglas knew to his cost that what His 
Honour had augustly sanctioned His Honour was apt, 
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in that dour way of his, to regard as the thing that 
altereth not. 

Moreover, till he had questioned Delia what could he 
say to Blennerhasset ? 

It was no good. There was nothing for it but to 
wait—and try to get sent to some other district later, 
as Merrilees had suggested. He might not, perhaps, 
have very long to wait. Meanwhile, however, he would 
get to the bottom of things and make it unpleasant for 
somebody. This last affair had really brought things 
to a head! The time had come for a readjustment— 
a tightening of the reins. He had stood it long enough. 
There was a limit, and it had been reached. He was 
almost glad there was something unmistakably flagrant 
to go upon. 

He tried to get at Delia’s point of view. Why was 
she so desperately anxious to remain in Rangoon? 
Wasn’t there something suspicious about her attach- 
ment to the place? Had she stooped to these tricks 
without any outside prompting? Wasn’t it a fact 
that, but for Brattlethwaite, she would have been 
glad enough to go? Was the major behind it all ? 

There must be a full understanding! He would have 
to trouble them to lay all their cards on the table— 
to make it clear, in fine, what the devil they were up 
to | 

‘“‘ Sneaking about on foot!” 

So the poor young man raved—inarticulate, scowling, 
tugging impotently at a length of pink office tape. 

Outside the rain thundered on the roof and the trees. 
The band wailed feebly through the elemental roar, 


CHAPTER V 


HE had intended dealing with them both together, but 
in the end his courage failed him. There was no lack 
of opportunity, for the last downpour had afforded the 
major an excuse for stopping on to dine with the Sel- 
bridges; but dinner passed and the word was not 
said. Afterwards Delia and Brattlethwaite had played 
piquet in the upper veranda together, while Douglas, 
in the solitude of the ground floor, penned a gratuitously 
venomous commentary on the administration of the 
municipalities of the Irrawaddy Delta. He had dipped 
his pen in gall and would have been delighted, while 
the mood was on him, to frame his indictment against 
the couple upstairs similarly, in writing, with scathing 
heads and sub-heads—(a) (5) and (c) pungent and 
unanswerable. Alas, it was a case for blunt speech, 
not polished pen work, and the sense of the 
inadequacy of the spoken word made him weit till 
Brattlethwaite had removed his presence. Then he 
went up to deal with the remaining victim singly. 

“Delia, what have you been ‘Saying to Blenner- 
hasset ?”’ he began. 

His wife was sipping a glass of soda-water in the 
veranda, the remains of the bottle that had furnished 
the major with his very last peg. She had not changed 
for dinner, and was in her afternoon finery. He had 
been working below in his shirt sleeves and had not 
put his jacket on. As he spoke her eye caught his 
over the edge of the tumbler and he saw, from the way 
she waited, sipping very slowly, till she had drained the 
last drop, that she was trying to gain time. 
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‘“‘ Mr. Blennerhasset ? Saying? What about ?”’ she 
asked him when at last she put the glass down. 

She felt for her handkerchief and wiped her mouth 
—elaborately, and, as it seemed to him, guiltily. 

‘‘ About Minzu,” he said. 

She approached the subject with a poorly feigned 
surprise. 

‘What! Aren’t we going to Minzu ? ” she cried. 

She had given herself away ! 

‘What makes you think we’re not going to Minzu ? ” 
he demanded quickly. 

Her nervous hands rolled her handkerchief into a 
ball. 

“‘ [never thought anything,” she madereply. ‘' What 
has Mr. Blennerhasset been telling you ? ” 

‘“‘ Nothing !”’ he retorted. ‘“‘ Why should you imagine 
that he had been telling me anything ? ” 

“You said just now that he had been—I mean that 
I had been——”’ She was dabbing her lips anxiously 
with the crumpled scrap of cambric. ‘“‘ What’s the 
matter with you, Douglas?’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
can’t you answer my questions?  ‘Well—Mr. Merrilees, 
then. I don’t see why you should be so cross.” 

He held the interrogative note on. 

“ Cross about what ? ” he asked, moving a little closer 
towards her. ‘‘ Cross about not going to Minzu ? ” 

She came out with her anguished justification. 

“ Well, you said yourself that, if you stopped on here 
till April, you might possibly act as Secretary.” 

“Was that what you said to Blennerhasset ?”’ he 
demanded. 

“Good gracious, no—if that’s what you mean,” she 
cried. “‘ Not a word about the Secretaryship! You 
told me not to. That evening at the boat-house. 
Don't you remember ?’’ She waited, and then, having 
extracted no reply from him, she said, ‘‘ Are you going 
to Minzu or aren’t you, Douglas ? ”’ 
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“No, I’m not. It’s settled,” he returned. “ And 
I don’t suppose you're going to cry your eyes out with 
grief at the news.” 

He gave her plenty of time and she made the most of 
it, tugging this way and that at her handkerchief, 
twisting the thing between her fingers. The lamplight, 
striking on the stones of her engagement ring, made 
them sparkle sharply. 

“For your sake I’m awfully sorry,” she faltered. 

He was in no mood to meet her half-way. 

“Exactly,” he returned. ‘ You're sorry for my sake, 
because you knew I had set my heart on it..’ 

“You never said you had!” she cried. “ Never! 
Never! Honestly, you’ve so often said you liked the 
work here.” 

‘‘ And I suppose you repeated that to Blennerhasset,”’ 
he growled. 

‘Why do you go on like that about Mr. Blenner- 
hasset ?’’ she cried. “‘If I had known, of course I 
shouldn’t have dreamt——” 

‘‘Dreamt what ? ”’ 

‘“T’m awfully sorry, Douglas—awfully ! ”’ 

‘“‘ For me, I suppose,” he scoffed. 

‘Of course for you,’”’ she returned. ‘‘ But you never 
told me you were so keen.” 

For this his only reply was: 

‘ Well, anyway, what was it you told Blennerhasset ? ” 

She bit her quivering lip, cleared her throat nervously. 

‘‘ There’s nothing to tell,’ she protested. ‘ He simply 
asked me what I thought of Upper Burma, and I said 
I was very happy where I was.” 

“Nothing about me? Nothing about my being 
happy where J was?” 

‘Not a word, Douglas. How was I (ecg arr 

“Of course not! What I thought of it didn’t enter 
into your calculations! ”’ 

‘“ Well, you see, he didn’t ask what you 1 thought about 
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it. Of course I thought about you. I said I thought 
you were overworked. But it was my point of view 
he seemed to be trying to get at. I thought he knew 
yours.” 

Douglas began to breathe quickly. 

“ You said you thought I was overworked, did you ? ” 
he brought out. ‘“‘ Was there anything else you said 
about me?” , 

“ Not a word, dear !’’ she cried. ‘ I took it for granted 
he knew what you wanted. Douglas, I hadn’t an idea 
you were so desperately keen on going. I may have said. 
“We're all very happy where we are,’ but I naturally 
thought——_”’ 

Selbridge drew a little closer. 

“ May I ask whom you meant by ‘all’ ?”’ he asked in 
a slow, even voice. 

His wife’s gaze dropped suddenly. 

“Why shouldn’t I include you ? ”’ she faltered. 

“Why should you include anyone else?” was his 
reply. 

““T just meant you and me,” she protested. 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” he asked. 

“So I did,”’ she said. And through the silence that 
followed she stood, like a scolded child, turning her ring 
on her finger. “I don’t know what you're driving at,” 
she murmured at last, without looking up from her hands. 
She was all discomfiture and remorse. 

Selbridge saw he had brought her to the verge of tears, 
and at the sight his humours shamed him. She had 
made a clean breast of it, and he didn’t like to think of 
her crying. She wasn’t of the tribe who wept to order. 
Her bosom was heaving. Stirred by a quick feeling, 
he put out a hand and laid it on his wife’s shoulder. 
She seemed so small and shrinking, so grieved at her 
indiscretion that magnanimity seemed the only game. 
He could afford to laugh at that ingenuous “ all.” He 
slipped his hand along, took her firmly by the chin and 
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turned her face up till their eyes met. He uttered 
what he intended to be a quizzical laugh. 

“You didn’t include Brattlethwaite, I suppose ? ”’ 
he said, waiting for her quick blush. 

For reply she jerked her white face passionately out 
of his hands. 

“ You horror ! How mean of you! ”’ was all she said, 
and they stood facing each other, both trembling. 
Then she turned and walked, with a warning murmur 
of “‘ The ayah’s watching,” into the bedroom. Her 
voice was shaking, but not with tears. 

He had always known that it must come to something 
like this some day, but he had always hoped to make a 
more dignified and convincing business of it. The only 
consolation he was able, after she had gone to bed, to 
carry back with him to the stuffy office below was the 
knowledge that, whether dignified or not, he had got 
it off his chest at last. 

He ought to have spoken before ! 

At the same time he wanted to make quite clear to 
himself that he wasn’t jealous. He hadn’t in the least 
minded her seeing a lot of that old stick in the mud 
Brattlethwaite. What had made him furious was that 
the wretched pair, to compass their own ends, had been 
working against the transfer. Brattlethwaite as his 
wife’s “‘inseparable’’ he did not mind, but Brattle- 
thwaite combining with Delia to wreck his plans he 
would not stand ! 

He wasn’t jealous, and yet, when he looked back, he 
doubted whether he had not conveyed precisely the 
opposite impression by what he had said. 

After all, what had he said ? 

He might really have said a great deal more and put it 
a great deal more fiercely. His tone at the end had been 
one of genial—almost too genial—badinage. He could 
not imagine why, if there was really nothing between 
her and the major, she had flamed out so at his question. 
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He had expected her to look a little confused and perhaps 
protest a little, half tearfully, and finally seek his arms 
as a penitent for having said what she had to Blenner- 
hasset. Instead of that—the little spitfire—‘‘ You 
horror! How mean of you!” 

He could honestly say he hadn’t been a bit mean. 
He had been too much the other way—treating this 
absurd attachment as something merely to tease 
her about. He could never look at it in the same 
light again—not after that outburst. He had not been 
suspicious or jealous hitherto, but now— |! 


She was ‘very repentant at chota haziri next morning, 
or at any rate made a show of being so. She had not 
had an idea—not the very tiniest—that her chance 
remark to the Chief Secretary would have been caught 
hold of and made so much of. “I'll write to Mr. 
Blennerhasset myself and explain,” she had told him 
eagerly, an offer that had positively scandalised his 
sense of official propriety. ‘ Well, if I can’t, you can,” 
she had said. ‘‘ Why not write to Sir Gerald himself ? ” 
And he had replied that it was too late now to get the 
orders cancelled. One point she did make plain. 
Major Brattlethwaite had had nothing to do with it, 
had not prompted her to say what she had said to 
Blennerhasset. The fault was wholly hers. She was 
going to give signal proof of her. penitence. 

The signal proof was not long in coming. Douglas 
returned home in the evening drizzle with three office 
boxes full; a good deal less concerned at the moment 
—if the truth be told—at his wife’s delinquencies than 
at the way the Lieutenant-Governor had man-handled 
his draft Resolution on Jails. He had the wretched 
thing with him and knew himself in for a devastating 
evening. He drove up to the house, inadequately 
sheltered from the wet—and was met at his front door 
by an almost stunning sense of desertion. Brattle- 
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thwaite’s damp fof: was not hanging on its accustomed 
peg on the hat-rack in the lower veranda. 

He gave a sniff of scorn. Notes had obviously been 
flying while he was away at office—frantic little notes, 
modifying the routine of months. The major had had 
orders from headquarters not to come to-day. Up- 
stairs was a pale spouse, sweetly resigned, ready to 
give him his tea and to bow meekly to the fact that there 
was to be no club for her this evening. 

Douglas stared helplessly out at the dripping eaves 
and thumped with his boots on the wet carpet as he 
eat his buttered toast. 

“ T’m awfully full up with urgent work,” he faltered 
at last. 

And Delia hastened to remove all misunderstanding. 
She wasn’t going to dream of taking him away from his 
boxes, poor dear. At the same time she wasn’t going 
to walk to the club alone. She had promised Mrs. 
Merrilees to take her the pattern of a blouse there, but 
that was a trifle. The syce could take it. No doubt 
Mrs. Merrilees would understand. | 

Douglas’s course was clearly indicated. He took it, 
but with the worst possible grace, ordering the trap 
with a snarl and writing furiously up to the last moment 
before their departure. To the club they went together, 
an unwonted sight, he a sulky custodian, she a pale 
victim. Mrs. Merrilees got her precious paper pattern 
and, as a consequence, Selbridge had to sit up over his 
office files till the small hours, deriving what savage 
consolation he could from the knowledge that, if Delia 
had made it unpleasant for him, he had been able to 
make it not quite a bed of roses for her. 

Next day Brattlethwaite was again an absentee. A 
second time Douglas returned home accompanied by 
stacks of urgent papers. He tried fresh ground this 
time ; retired after tea to his den on the ground floor 
and left the partner of his joys sitting rigidly erect 
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writing mail letters in the upper veranda. The move 
was not successful. A little before the dinner hour he 
diffidently suggested a short walk, but it was too late. 
Mrs. Selbridge’s correspondence had given her a head- 
ache and she preferred to rest indoors. Douglas took 
a solitary twenty minutes’ tramp, and was glad to 
escape to his office boxes again after dinner from the 
frozen silence of her reproach. 

Work was lighter on the third day, and he was able to 
steal an hour in which to conduct a very stiff young lady 
to the bishop’s hunt finish, and watch her sit in an 
ostentatiously inviolate corner and repel advance after 
advance—even that of the faithful Brattlethwaite 
—this last act of renunciation being accompanied by a 
martyr glance in the direction of a cruel husband. 
Douglas, posted in a distant chair, was aware of the 
advance, the repulse and the look. He might have been 
heard to emit a snort at the time, but it was a snort of 
defeat, and when, two days later, he encountered 
Brattlethwaite outside the Native Infantry Mess, 
he hauled down his colours with a humility that was 
almost touching. 

“‘ Haven't seen you for a month of Sundays, major,” 
he remarked, covering his capitulation as best he might 
by a feverish wiping of a hot forehead. ‘‘ When are you 
coming round to see my wife ? ” 

And Brattlethwaite exhibited his prominent victorious 
teeth under his moustache, murmuring something about 
the pressure of his own work during the past few days ; 
promising to repair his neglect. 

Which, in due course—to be precise, within an hour 
and a half—he did, and the end of the month saw him 
installed again in the Selbridge ménage, giving Douglas 
ample time to devote his attention to.a comprehensive 
scheme of village sanitary reform which happened at 
the moment to be engaging the energies of the Adminis- 
tration. 
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Time also, however, to ponder over his defeat and 
register a firm resolve that this reversion to the old 
order of things should only be allowed under protest. 
If ever it came to putting his foot down again, he should 
see to it that it was put down to better purpose. 


CHAPTER VI 


On the strength of a staircase acquaintance at Cambridge 
Charles Dudley Spurgeon, Deputy Commissioner elect 
of Minzu, a bullet headed Yorkshireman, put up with 
the Selbridges at Aitchison Road on his way through 
from leave to join his new appointment. 

He came at an unfortunate time. His presence 
could not but remind Douglas of his loss, and he arrived, 
as luck would have it, at the precise moment when 
domestic peace demanded most urgently that Douglas 
should forget it. Moreover, -he brought no balm with 
him. In his heart of hearts a little disappointed at 
having been passed over for the Secretariat, Spurgeon, 
striving hard to be tactful, tried to counteract his 
glowing panegyrics of the dry zone with jocularly 
envious references to ‘‘ brass hats”’ at headquarters, 
and found both attitudes badly received. 

Douglas regarded him much as an extruded fledgling 
might regard an interloping young cuckoo. He was 
outwardly civil to him, however, which was more than 
Delia was. Delia was frankly bored with her visitor. 
To his indignation, Douglas returned from office on 
the first evening of Spurgeon’s stay to find Charles 
Dudley sitting in disconsolate grandeur among the pots 
of maidenhair in the lower veranda. He was just 
back from shopping, it appeared, but Mrs. Selbridge 
had not been there to give him his tea. No, he had 
driven up in his f1cca gharry, laden with parcels, and had 
entered one gate, to see his hostess disappearing out of 
the other, under the sheltering wing of a chap in a 
big topi—a burly sort of beggar, Charles thought, 
though he hadn’t been able to see more than his back 
in the trap, driving off. 
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“‘ Driving !’’ Douglas echoed, for the moment mysti- 
fied. 

And it was not till Spurgeon had been quite clear 
about the driving, even giving a detailed description of 
the vehicle, that he remembered some overheard 
snatches of conversation about a certain wonderful 
buggy which Brattlethwaite had, after much delibera- 
tion, settled to buy from a brother officer, the very thing 
' to put his sleepy but adaptable old charger into—a 
purchase which Douglas had gathered had been partly 
designed for his own benefit, as giving him freer use of 
his grey for office work. 

‘Oh, that will be Brattlethwaite of the Jhansi Rifles 
here,” he explained moodily. ‘‘ Second in command, 
you know. He takes my wife out sometimes. Well, 
upon my soul, I call that funny! Why the deuce didn’t 
she wait for you? I specially left the trap for her to 
take you out this evening! Look here, Spurgeon, 
I’m awfully sorry. If I hadn’t such a villainous lot 
of cases——” he pulled at his lower lip, staring after 
the papers that were being taken into the office, box 
after box. 

Spurgeon did his best to rise to the occasion. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ he assured his host. “I'll 
toddle over to the club and have a look at the papers 
if you’re busy. A lot to do just now, ech? my lad! 
. At Minzu everything’s finished by four o'clock, they tell 
me.” 

** Busy,” said Douglas suddenly. “‘ I don’t know that 
I’m so beastly busy as all that. Look here, I'll take 
you round the lakes for half an hour.” 

And take him he did, feeling all the time the insistent 
tug of his office boxes and well aware that he was a 
poor enough substitute, in Charles’s eyes, for the lady 
who ought by all the rules of hospitality to have been 
handling the ribbons. 

The evéning was fine, still and warm. Through the 
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palms in the Cantonment gardens they saw the bulging 
contours of the great golden pagoda, and from the road 
opposite the main entrance to the shrine, guarded by 
twin grinning leogryphs, they looked up the brick 
steps and watched the pinks and yellows of the worship- 
ping throng move up and down them—more than usual, 
for it was full moon and high festival. Passing on down 
the hill, as they followed the margin of the lake by a 
winding red track which faced timbered stretches now 
from one and now from another angle, they came upon 
an empty buggy standing in the grass by the roadside. 
A syce in brand new khaki with the Jhansi Rifles’ 
badge in his pagri stood by the pony’s head and flicked 
with a whisk at the teasing flies. In the distance could 
be seen a couple who had apparently just quitted the 
trap and were now slowly mounting a trim shaven grass 
slope, which afforded a panoramic view of the wooded 
shore and the giant burnished cone mirrored in the waters 
of the lake. 

Spurgeon shaded his eyes from the sunset. 

“ Why, that’s your wife, Selbridge!’’hesaid. ‘“ With 
the chap we were talking about, too. That’s him. 
Shall we join them ? ” 

Douglas tickled his grey waler with the whip lash. 

*“Let them be. We'll see them later at the club,” 
he muttered. 

“‘ Oh, I see,” his companion murmured, and fell silent. 

He did not perhaps see all that he thought he saw, 
but Selbridge’s tone had set him thinking. He cast a 
second glance at the individual who had so unceremoni- 
ously snatched his hostess away from under his very 
nose, so to speak, and a chance memory, called up by a 
name, flitted across his brain—a memory which he 
had shrewd reasons for thinking old Douglas might be 
glad to share with him. He tapped his chin with his 
forefinger. 

“ Brattlethwaite,” he murmured reflectively. ‘‘ Brat- 
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tlethwaite, you say. There was a chap on board 
the other day who was talking about a Brattlethwaite. 
It’s an uncommon name. I don’t suppose it’s the same, 
though. This man was in the 6th Mahrattas, Satara or 
somewhere.” | 

‘« Jhansi Rifles, this one,’’ observed Selbridge, staring 
with undisguised resentment after the couple, who had 
crossed the grass and were now almost cut off from view 
by a clump of glowing orange cannas. “For all I 
know, though, he may have been in a Mahratta regiment 
before that. I know precious little about him.” 

‘“Who was it, now!” mused Spurgeon. “ Wilber- 
fold, in the Military police, yes. He was the chap who 
was talking about Brattlethwaite. Shared a cabin with 
me, Wilberfold did. What was he saying, now. Is 
he-———? What's his wife doing? Is he a widower?” 

“Who? Brattlethwaite ?’’ asked Douglas. “I tell 
you I know hardly anything about him. All I can say 
is that he has got a small girl up in the hills—a touch of 
the tar brush, I should say. I know nothing about 
his wife. What did Wilberfold say ? ” 

Spurgeon narrowed his eyes and blinked at the sunset. 

“What did he say, now? Oh, yes, it was when we 
were getting up a skittle match on board, married against. 
single—you know the kind of thing—and Wilberfold 
said he was glad a major in his regiment wasn’t playing, 
because he’d have been precious sorry to have to ask 
him whether he was married or single. That was all.” 

“* Was he talking about Brattlethwaite ?” 

‘“* Well, he certainly mentioned the name. To be 
exact, he generally called him Rattlesnake. Thought 
it funny, I suppose. He was the man he meant, I 
think. But Wilberfold will tell you. You ask him. 
He’s going to be a few days in Rangoon.” 

“Good heavens! I don’t want to know,’’ declared 
Selbridge. | | — 
And, indeed, he did not, or, at any rate, thought he 
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did not. It would have been too ignominious to have to 
confess that anything that Wilberfold could tell him 
about this stout elderly Philistine could interest him. 
He wanted to dismiss the subject from his mind, -to 
forget that there ever was such a person as the second 
in command of the Jhansi Rifles. 


All the same, a few days later, he was not in the least 
above listening to what Wilberfold had to say. But 
Wilberfold, introduced to him by the merest chance, 
at the club, had evidently been long enough in Rangoon 
in the interval to have been made aware of the major’s 
predilections. He was studiously non-committal to 
Mrs. Selbridge’s husband. 

“ Not a bad old chap,” he assured Douglas, pledging 
his new acquaintance in an amber-tinted compound 
that frothed in a champagne glass. ‘‘ Not much to 
say for himself, but a good soldier. . . . Yes, we were 
at Poona together before I joined the police. And 
Secunderabad too. I’ve been out with him after black 
buck once or twice. Not a bad shot. No, quite fair, 
but I’ve never heard he went in for anything else much. 
Well, here’s luck! ... Thanks, same to you.... 
Polo? Bless you, no. At least I don’t think he did. 
I expect you know as much about him as I do, 
though. . . . Don’t mind what ? Oh, why shouldn't 
you? One likes to know about one’s friends, of course, 
and it would take more than a-corkscrew to get anything 
out of old Brattlethwaite himself... . Quite under- 
stand, . . . Thanks, quite a short one, please. They 
don’t go far, do they? ... 

“Small girl? No, there was no small girl there. 
Didn’t know he had any children. In fact, no one 
seemed to be quite sure, between you and me, what 
exactly had happened... . . Oh, yes, he’s been married 
once. I know that. I expect she’s dead all right... . 
Oh, she’s bound to be dead. I shouldn’t worry about 
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that—not that you're worrying, of course. I tell you they 
were a pretty queer lot in the Mahrattas, but I never 
heard a word against old Brattlethwaite. ... Oh, 
rather, ra-they, I quite understand. 

‘My aunt! Thisis funny! Talk of the devil! ... 
Oh, no, he couldn’t hear. Hullo, major! How are 
you? I thought I should see you here. Have a drink ? 
» + » « Yes, I’m on my way through to Bhamo, just back 
from leave, stopping a day or two here. .. . When 
did we meet last ? Bombay, wasn’t it? Isay, do you 
remember that night we spent together at that dak 
bungalow on the—— ?”’ 

We need hardly listen to these reminiscences. 

The above was everything of value that Douglas was 
able to extract from Wilberfold before that young man, 
having exhausted the possibilities of the Leave Code, 
flitted reluctantly away up country. The whole of the 
foregoing had been delivered by the speaker, a glossy, 
dapper youth, as he sat square-wise with half-bared 
arms akimbo, at a small marble-topped table at the 
club, backed by a loose clad crowd of warm male 
figures, some seated at similar tables, some standing at 
the bar; all thirsty, all talking, drinking, smoking or 
playing. Through the throng hurried barefoot Madrasi 
servants in white, carrying multi-coloured beverages on 
trays, obtaining acknowledgments in crumpled chit 
books, Overhead the electric fans dispensed .a tepid 
current of ait. Outside the tropical rain slogged 
mercilessly on the shingled roof, the laterite drive and 
the smooth-leaved crotons. Beyond the bar, shrouded 
in smoke haze, stretched the lamplit green of billiard 
tables, and, through the blare of the distant band, the 
clatter of voices and the clink of glasses, the ear could 
catch the click of balls and the monotonous chant of 
the billiard markers calling the score. 

Selbridge walked home that evening feeling th#R@PERTY 
half-hour at the club he had stolen from his office bogpsyTyE 
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had not, after all, been wasted. He had not learnt 
much, it was true, but was it not something to have dis- 
covered that even Brattlethwaite’s own brother officers 
knew nothing definite about the major’s matrimonial 
history ? This ignorance was nothing if not suspicious, 
and the fact, with all its dark implications, was duly 
stored up by Douglas against the time which he had 
of late got into the way of looking upon and calling to 
himself the “ day of reckoning.” 

Alas, for the storing up! If he could have spoken. 
out his mind, there is no knowing what future trouble 
he might have been spared, but speak out he would not. 
Indeed, if the truth be told, he was obliged to confess 
that except when the foolish pair combined to defeat 
his ends, he found this smug, colourless alliance, while 
rather ridiculous, still a convenient substitute for a 
state of things that would have been a quite hopeless 
tax on his time and his powers of sociability. 

And so he went on, presenting an unmoved face to 
the insipid couple. He had given Delia one hint only of 
what lay behind the immobility, and, looking back, he 
found that the effort had not been the success he looked 
for. He had hoped to bring things to a head and 
convict her of foolishness, and behold he had been 
rated as a “ mean horror,”’ and, do what he might, he 
could not rid himself of the feeling that what had survived 
from that particular outburst was the sense not of her 
foolishness but of his horrible meanness ! 

What was more, Delia seemed to have carried away 
the same impression. She was the wronged one. She 
made no attempt to amend her ways; in fact, to have 
broken with the major after that would have been as 
good as an admission that, whether he had been mean 
or not, Douglas had had some kind of warrant for his 
anger, which would have been absurd, when everybody . 
could see how innocent her friendship was—how admir- 
ably, as a matter of fact, it fitted in with Douglas’s 
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pink-tape-bound, office-box existence. The poor boy 
would have been the first to admit that their recent 
attempt to live the other kind of life had been a hopeless 
failure. 

This will show how it was that the air remained 
uncleared. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE monsoon, trailing pitiless damp skirts, passed on. 
The grey days grew fewer. Hot steamy sun-bursts 
separated shower from shower. September drew its 
chain of crystal rainfall and blue skies across the inun- 
dated plains and the wooded uplands. October came, 
with its pink sunsets, its slaty cloud banks and its 
thunderstorms, and found the flat, wet ricefields of the 
Delta all tinged with the green of the young paddy. 
From Central Asia came the brown migrant snipe— 
came and dropped—and around Rangoon, across the 
watery flats, went up the crisp bang of the smooth- 
bore. 

Never had such a bountiful snipe season been known. 
Selbridge, gloomily immersed in the General Administra- 
tion Report, had occasion to overhear this wonderful 
fact announced almost daily. Brattlethwaite was an 
enthusiastic shikari. Every week-end in October he 
left early for the shooting grounds and returned late, 
never without laden snipe-sticks. Of late a cheery 
custom had sprung up in accordance with which the 
major, displaying hairy knees below grimy shorts and 
wearing an outrageous mushroom /o#1, arrived at dawn 
at Aitchison road, on his way to the snipe grounds, for 
a special chota haziri—to reappear, on the evening of the 
following day, to help eat the game of his own providing. 

Selbridge resolutely refused to be present at these 
early morning orgies. A cup of tea and a scrap of 
toast was more than enough for him at that hour, and 
the sight of the eupeptic sportsman consuming eggs and 
jam and cold pudding at daybreak was too much for. 
his unschooled stomach. 
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He sat thus, aloof, at his desk, early one hot Saturday 
morning, rubbing his slippered feet restlessly together 
to ease the itching of his mosquito-harried ankles. The 
major was being fed for the field, and the clatter of cups 
and the sound of subdued conversation reached the 
worker from the upper veranda. It seemed to him that 
there was something more than usually insolent this 
morning in the attitude of the pair upstairs, that they 
were going out of their way to flaunt their dull intimacy 
-inhis face. He wondered what they were talking about 
- so softly above. The low monotone came down to him 
through the teak balustrades and the green trembling 
screen of maidenhair. It sounded all very conspirator- 
like, though, to tell the honest truth, had he been with 
them, he would probably have found that the talk 
turned upon nothing more impassionaed than the points 
of difference between a pintail and a fantail. He ought 
to have known that on these sporting occasions there 
was only one real topic, but he did not. He had 
absented himself too much. 

He swore under his breath at a suppositious hair in 
his pen. 

Chota hazirt was finished at last. Steps sounded on 
the matting of the stairs and the scent of Brattlethwaite’s 
Burma cheroot floated in from the lower veranda, into 
which the morning sun was beginning to strike. Douglas 
scribbled noisily, determined not to be present at the 
leave-taking in the porch. He heard the champ of a 
pony’s bit, a question or two and an answer, a little 
muffled by his visitor’s moustache, and the well-chewed 
butt of his cigar. Brattlethwaite seemed to be talking 
about his destination that morning. ‘‘ Tawnyo.... 
That’s it; Tawnyo, this side of Pegu. ... Oh, yes, 
miles out, nearly an hour by train. . . . I should think 
so. One has to go far afield nowadays. Those box- 
wallahs collar all the best grounds. Why, in another 
fortnight, we shall have to go all the way out to...” 
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He heard a heavy body rise laboriously to the seat of 
the buggy. A voice said “ Chor do”’ and there was the 
jingle of harness and the shuffle of hoofs. Wheels 
crunched over the surface of the laterite. 

Then silence and the sound of Delia’s footsteps crossing 
the flagged veranda and remounting the stairs. She 
often took this opportunity of looking in to wish Douglas 
good morning. She did not take it to-day, and Douglas 
knew why. It was not often that he let himself go now, 
but at dinner, the evening before, he had somehow been 
goaded into reviving the Minzu episode and observing 
that, if she had not robbed him of that delectable District 
he himself might have been going out after snipe these 
fine mornings instead of grinding away at Reports. On 
this she had rounded on him and accused him, if you 
please, of making unnecessary work for himself. It had 
often hovered on her tongue before. Now at last it had 
come out. ‘I’m certain you could spare the time if you 
*really wanted to,” she had cried. ‘“‘ If you don’t like 
my taking his snipe so often, why don’t you go out and 
shoot some yourself? You say you could do it at 
Minzu. Well, why not here?” | 

Making work for himself, indeed! Sitting there, 
recalling the hot words, nibbling at his offending pen, 
he wondered what next she would say. She had got 
that idea from Brattlethwaite, he supposed. It was 
just like those military chaps, who had finished their 
own day’s work by ten in the morning! When he 
remembered the terms in which he had impressed upon 
Delia the error of her outlook he was hardly surprised 
that she should be avoiding him this morning. 

_ How much longer was he going to stand this beggar ? 

Silence reigned in the bungalow. Douglas’s indignant 
pen snorted on its way again. The writer shifted about 
restlessly, from time to time stopping to pick up a fresh 
bundle, guiding himself hither and thither through bleak 
deserts of foolscap with the aid of the slips of coloured 
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‘paper with which the references were marked. He 
could hear Delia’s footsteps moving backwards and 
forwards in the bedroom overhead. She was preparing 
for her bath. He was not likely to be disturbed for some 
time. 

He was wrong here, for in less than half an hour there 
was a step and a voice in the porch outside. Selbridge 
looked up testily. His chuprast had been squatting on 
the floor just outside his door, with a corner of his soiled 
white cotton chapkan showing round the door-post. 
Douglas heard a yawn cut short as the man scrambled 
to his feet. There came a murmur of enquiry, a reply, 
and the messenger pulled the purdah aside and entered 
the room. A mem sahib was outside, he announced. 
Selbridge frowned over his pen. 

“‘ Does she want to see me? ”’ he asked. 

That obviously was the mem sahib’s desire; she 
followed close on the man’s heels, without waiting for 
salaams to be given her—a large-busted Eurasian woman 
with a dark hard face. Douglas stared at her, puzzled. 
He looked at her tight white dress, her wide pith country 
sun hat, and his mind ran swiftly over the departments 
he helped to control. There was that pilot who had 
just been suspended. If this was his wife come to plead 
for him, she would have to be sent promptly about her 
business, Then it struck him that possibly it was Delia 
the lady wanted to have a word with. He rose slowly 
to his feet. 

“ Have you come to see Mrs. Selbridge ?” he asked. 

His visitor faced him, breathing rather quickly, the 
whites of her eyes showing. She passed a large yellow 
hand across her mouth. 

‘ No, not your lady,’ she said. ‘‘ Only one thing. If 
you can just tell me, please—I think you are Mr. Sel- 
bridge.” 

“Yes, I’m Mr. Selbridge,”’ he said. “ Won't you sit 
down ? ” 
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- She would not take a chair. Her harsh features 
crumpled nervously, her thin-lipped mouth threatened 
to broaden, in the presence of this English gentleman, 
into an ayah’s snigger. She rubbed her lips, as though 
to suppress a frivolous outburst. : 

“No use sitting down,” she said. ‘“ Only to ask if 
you can tell me where Major Brattlethwaite has gone 
to.’” , 

“‘ Major Brattlethwaite!’’ Selbridge’s back straight- 
ened alertly. It needed more than a moment to climin- 
ate the pilot’s wife and to envisage new and astonishing 
possibilities. ‘‘ He’s not here.” he said at last. “‘ Are 
you sure you have come to the right place ? ” 

“Oh, yes,”’ she assured him. ‘“ Only just now we've 
been to the mess to find out.” 

“‘ Couldn’t they tell you there ? ” he demanded. 

“Yes, the mess butler told,’ she returned. ‘‘ He 
thinks the major’s gone out shooting snipe, but if you 
go round to Mr. Selbridge’s place, he says, they'll tell you 
there, so we came driving in the gharry. Aitchison 
Road. That is right, I think.” 

_ Douglas gazed at her with growing interest. Her 
fingers were straying about her jaw. Her face relaxed 
again ingratiatingly. 

“Yes, I can tell you,’”’ he said. ‘‘ He has gone out 
shooting. Gone along the line. He won't be back till 
Sunday evening.” : 

At this her face fell. 

“Oh, my! Along the line!” she repeated. 

“Yes, to a place called Tawnyo,” he said. ‘‘ Do you 
know where that is? On the way to Mandalay.” 

“No, no. I’ve never been in Burma before,” she 
replied. “My goodness! Upcountry! I see. Is it far 
from Rangoon, please? ”’ 

“ Fifteen or sixteen miles,” he said. ‘‘ About an hour 
by train.” 

“Tawnyo, Tawnyo,” she repeated, half to herself. 
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She mouthed the word distrustfully, as though un- 
willing to believe anything of a place with so barbarous 
aname. She seemed to be taking new bearings. 

“Thank you,’ she exclaimed at last. ‘Not till 
Sunday evening he won't come back, you say.”’ She 
rubbed her lips again. ‘‘ I’m just come from Madras 
by the mail steamer,” she volunteered, as though that 
explained all that Douglas needed to know, and then she 
added, brightening, ‘‘ Look, I will just talk to my friend 
in the gharry.”’ | 

She turned out through the door and walked down 
the drive, biting her fingers. Douglas watched her from 
the foot of the stairs. On the road near the front gate a 
lean dun pony dozed between the shafts of a battered 
green hackney carriage. Inside the vehicle sat some 
one with whom the stout lady took agitated counsel, 
resting a white elbow on the dusty splashboard and 
using her hands like a Madrasi. There were shrill 
arguments, protests from within, which yielded by 
degrees before the pressure of argument; and in a 
minute or two Selbridge’s visitor moved towards the 
house with the mien of one who had carried her point. 
In the porch she halted. 

“‘ And we shall be able to find that gentleman easily 
if we go out to that place to-day ? ” she asked. ‘‘ There’s 
a dak bungalow, perhaps.” 

“It’s only a jungle village with paddy fields all round 
it,’ said Douglas. ‘‘ But there's a rest-house. He'll 
be putting up there. Anyone will tell you where it is.” 

‘* Ah, at the rest-house ! Oh, thank you very much.” 
She was duly grateful. ‘' What is the name of the village, 
please ? ”’ 

‘“Tawnyo. Shall F write it for you? ” 

“Thank you. I will remember. Tawnyo. I will 
tell my friend.” So saying, she set out, breathing 
heavily, for the hackney carriage again. 

There was 2 further shrill colloquy, and finally Sel- 
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bridge, who stood in the porch, faced with the alarming 
possibility of having two strange females, instead of one, 
to cope with, saw his visitor place her foot hesitatingly 
on the carriage step, withdraw it ; cast a hurried glance 
in his direction and then step into the vehicle and drive 
off without further ceremony. 

For a while he stood open-mouthed among the ferns 
in the veranda; then, as the rumble of the gharry faded 
on the hot morning air, he turned slowly into his office 
and sat down at his table. 

Had Delia heard? That, strangely enough, was his 
first thought. 

His pen lay idle on the blotter. He stared vacantly 
in front of him. He would have blushed to have to 
confess to himself how astonishingly this commonplace 
incident lad aroused him. 

Who on earth was this preposterous female from 
Madras who was pursuing the unfortunate major? 
Was she some undesirable relative of a deceased wife's ? 
‘Could she, by any extraordinary chance, be the wife 
herself, arrived by a mail steamer, to pester, perhaps to 
blackmail ? Whoever she was, it looked as though 
there would be trouble when Brattlethwaite had been 
finally run to earth at the Tawnyo rest-house, or wher- 
ever it might be. Douglas would have given a good deal 
to be present at the meeting and see Brattlethwaite’s 
face when the lady was announced. He was not going 
to pretend that this new development was unwelcome 
to him. 

What would Delia say when she discovered the kind 
of people her dear friend had running after him? It 
was bound to come round to her in time, unless, of 
course, the major were able to eliminate the lady im- 
mediately. No doubt he would try to. Meanwhile, he 
himself was not geing to tell his wife anything. Why 
should he? There was an unholy joy in having some- 
thing like this up his sleeve—all ready to produce before 
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the infatuated Delia at the precise moment when 
her infatuation needed some quick chastening. No, 
decidedly, he was not going to tell her anything, not, at 
any rate, till he had found out how best to utilise the 
knowledge he had just acquired. It was something to 
spring on Brattlethwaite too, at the right moment. 
Why should he show his hand before he need ? | 

He listened for sounds of his wife upstairs. He could 
hear her moving backwards and forwards in the bed- 
room. The bedroom window looked out over the back 
premises and he knew there was very little chance of her 
having seen or heard anything of what had gone on in the 
front of the house. 

The knowledge reassured him. He could now plump 
the intimation suddenly on her, just when he pleased, 
just when she was at her most aggravating. Surely by 
the merest chance Brattlethwaite had been delivered 
into his hands. 

He was almost genial at breakfast. Delia eyed him 
with no little wonder, remembering his glowering looks 
earlier in the morning, but was altogether thankful for 
small mercies. 


The green ticca gharry rolled away from the Selbridges’ 
gate, its flimsy wooden shutters rattling with a din that 
made ordinary speech inaudible. Selbridge’s stout 
visitor sat with her back to the driver, bouncing bulkily 
on the hard seat, filling almost the whole width of the 
narrow vehicle. Opposite her lurched a smaller woman, 
younger, softer and more languid, who was sheltering her 
sallow cheeks from the sun as best she might with 
a palm-leaf fan. 

The stout woman swayed forward, steadying herself 
by the window straps, till her mouth was close to the 
other’s ear. It was only thus that she could make her- 
self heard. 

“ Tawnyo |. Remember Tawnyo!”’ she adjured her 
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companion in strident tones. “I can’t keep those 
Burmese names in my head. ‘‘ Don’t forget! Tawnyo!” 
She inclined her head to catch the reply. 

“ Sixteen miles by train, did you say? ”’ cried the 
smaller woman, her big eyes anxiously rounded. ‘‘ Shall 
we be able to get back again to-night ? How about our 
luggage at the boarding-house ? ”’ . 

Selbridge’s visitor frowned. 

‘“‘ My goodness, of course we shall get back this even- 
ing,” she exclaimed. ‘ Only an hour by train, he said.” 

“I suppose we shall have to go.’’ The small 
woman, drooping back into her own jolting corner, 
seemed to bow, reluctantly, to the robust insistency of 
her friend. She looked heavy-eyed and worn, like one 
who had travelled hard and slept peorly. The hot 
morning sun was beginning to tell on her. She closed 
her eyes and fanned herself softly, only stopping once, 
with a sharp cry, to cling to the door-handle, as the 
gharry swung suddenly round at right angles into a 
road shaded by clean-limbed padauk trees. 

‘This Rangoon is a poor place after Madras!” her 
companion shouted as they neared the cathedral and the 
hospital. ‘I don’t think much of their trams. See 
that one passing, Lily. Notsmartatall,eh? I wonder 
what that place is we have just passed with a wooden 
roof. I think Penang will be something like this. I 
will write and tell you. Do you see that monk in yellow 
over there? Just like those fellows we saw in Colombo 
that time we went from Tuticorin. Do you remember ? ” 

Lily opened her eyes and raised dismal eyebrows as 
she tried to take her surroundings in. 

‘Tt looks a poor place to live in,” she returned. “I 
don’t see many Burmans about.”’ 

“Yes, it might almost be Madras,” her companion 
admitted. ‘See those coolies mending the road, But 
look, what a lot of white people living in wooden houses ! 
Fancy |” 
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The smaller woman stopped fanning herself and pulled 
out a scented handkerchief. She wiped her we and her 
cheeks. | 

‘* Are we going straight to the station ? ” she asked. 
“Can’t we go to the boarding-house first ?” 

“Not now,” declared the elder woman. ‘* We must 
find out about trains first.” 

The rattling venetian window shutters had been 
lowered and conversation was less of an effort than it 
had been. Lily’s impotent groan was clearly audible. 

“ How you do drag me about!” she complained. 
“Why not go out and see. him to-morrow ?” | 

Her companion was, however, obdurate. 

‘What! Your own husband, that you haven’t seen 
for years!’ she cried impatiently. ‘‘ How are we to 
manage! We haven’t enough money for the boarding- 
house till we see him. Besides, my boat to Penang 
starts to-morrow. See what comes now from your not 
writing to him, eh? ”’ 

The other lifted her. handkerchief from her lap and 
shook it helplessly. __ 

““What would have been the. good for me to write 
beforehand ? ’ she demanded. ‘“‘ He would have written 
back, ‘ My good girl, keep away or I will not pay your 
allowance.’ If I can only see him once, just for a 
moment, by surprise, and take his hand and talk to him, 
there will be some chance. No, far better not write. 
I’ve told you often, Rosie.” 

She relapsed into silence behind her fan. Her com- 
panion shrugged resignedly and stared out of the window 
at the movement of the crowded bazaar. Presently she 
bent closer to the woman opposite. 

“A nice young fellow, that Mr. Selbridge,” she cried. 
‘You saw him standing there in the compound, didn’t 
you, Lily? In the Secretariat. I saw it on the peon’s 
pagri.” 7 


Mrs. Brattlethwaite lowered her fan. 
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«Did you sec a lady there ? ” she asked. 

‘* No, but he will be married, I think. All so neat and 
tidy. Ferns, and that sort of thing—and the boy so 
clean.” 

“‘ Tom's always going to their place. Didn't they say 
that at the mess house ? ” 

““ Yes, every day going there—every day. Did you 
see him laugh as he said it, that butler at the mess ? The 
low fellow, I should have liked to smack him! ”’ 

Lily sighed. | 

“ Oh, I expect there is a lady,” she said. ‘‘ Tom will 
not go every day just to see Mr. Selbridge. Gentlemen 
don’t do that. Did you tell him who I was? ”’ 

‘“‘ My goodness, no!”’ returned the other. ‘‘ But he 
must have guessed about us. Your husband will have 
talked to him about you.” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite shook her head. 

*‘ [’m sure he’s never talking about me,” she returned. 
“‘ He treats me like as though I were dead and buried. 
‘No allowance if you come near me,’ he says. Why 
should he talk to people about me ? ” 

For this the stout lady had no reply. She resumed 
her study of the teeming native quarter. 

“Don’t think about it,’’ she remarked at last and 
turned to other matters. “‘ We ought to be getting 
near the station now,” she said. ‘“‘ See that chetty’s 
place out there. All that bit just like Madras, eh? 
Fancy chetties out here! And the drivers all talking 
Tamil too!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


More than a month had passed since So Min had borne 
his precious charge home and put it, wrapped in an old 
cloth, together with a bamboo powder horn and a handful 
of slugs, behind the paddy bin in the darkest corner of 
his mat hovel. 

There were drawbacks to this hiding place, for So 
Min’s progeny was of an inquisitive age, but a better — 
could not for the moment be found. So Min’s wife, a 
shrill, but altogether discreet matron, was grimly aware 
of little naukto’s swaddled presence there, but was wise 
enough to hide her knowledge, and, in their father’s 
presence, dealt faithfully with the unbreeched contours 
of such of her offspring as ventured to ferret rashly 
around behind the sabagyit. She had her own sus- 
picions, faithful soul, but kept them bottled up under the 
cloth wrapper that spanned her shrivelled bosom and 
steadily feigned to ignore a new cabalistic sign in red 
that suddenly appeared, about the beginning of the 
fishing season, on the inner side of her husband’s brown 
forearm. | 

For the benefit of those interested, it may be mentioned 
that this pattern of scrolls and circles was the handiwork 
of that mean looking tattooer, Saya Paik, who, not long 
before, had paid an unobtrusive visit to our friend’s hut ; 
with the result that So Min was now bullet and da proof— 
to say nothing of snake bites; nay, in supreme emer- 
gencies, was understood even to have acquired the useful 
knack of disappearing at will, an accomplishment that 
had obviously much to recommend it to one who might at 
any time have officious hands laid on him by the police. 
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To his wife So Min said nothing about his new gifts, but 
he was not above breathing darkly of them, in odd 
corners, to Nga Pu, his firstborn, who, having recently 
grown old enough for a waist-cloth, was ripe for initia- 
tion into things manly. 

Tattoo marks of this occult kind were, indeed, no 
woman’s concern. So Min eyed his arm reflectively, 
turning it this way and that, while he slung his shoulder 
bag of scarlet and yellow. Then he plucked his chopper 
from its place in the blackened rafters and scrambled 
down the bamboo staircase of his residence to the ground. 
It was a steamy morning in October, with high clouds 
argent on a field azure and a promise for the weather- 
wise of thunder by the evening. So Min’s hut, one of 
the half-dozen mat hovels that went to make up the 


hamlet of Ngamya, stood, raised on wooden piles, among 


the glossy plantain tufts on the green edge of a sweep 
of rice land. A single step down from the fence of the 
compound and one was ankle deep in the warm paddy 
slush. Between the house and the raised track leading 
to Tawnyo was a thatched monastery, surrounded, save 
for one well-grubbed patch in front, by a disordered 
tangle of jungle. : | 

Neglect was written large over the mean village. 
They were a godless crew, the folk of Ngamya—as the 
tumble-down monastery testified—mostly fishermen, 
already damned by their calling, or toddy tree climbers 
of the more disreputable sort—not the kind of people to 
do much in the way of supporting monks. There was no 
pretence of a pagoda anywhere, no travellers’ rest-house 
or meritorious well or water-pot stand. So Min was not 
by any means the only wearer of the jail bird’s feather 
who had flocked to Ngamya. 

Ma E, his tousle-haired wife, was at the paddy pounder, 
in the muddy space between the cooking shed and the 
foot of the steps. She stood there, the sore-tried 
harridan, with her head wrapped in a soiled bath towel, 
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stepping on and off the long wooden bar, working on a 
pivot, that hammered at the piled yellow grain. She had 
a sour glance for her husband, scratching fretfully at the 
bony bare shoulders that projected from her red cotton 
wrapper. 

“‘ Where are you off to, So Min ? ” she asked. 

So Min smote airily with his chopper at an imaginary 
weed. 

“To the railway station,’’ he made reply. 

“When you are at the bazaar, buy a cloth for Nga 
Pu,” she said. ‘It is full time he had a lomygi,”’ She 
pointed to the youth in question, who, bedaubed to 
the eyes, building a mud pagoda, was lost to the 
world. 

‘“‘Give me the money for it, then,’ So Min 
returned. 

“Money!” she ejaculated shrilly. ‘‘ Where are the 
eight annas you got from the ¢hakim the other day for 
carrying his snipe for him ? ” 

‘* T’ve spent it,” he said. 

“On toddy ?”’ she inquired caustically. 

His eyes narrowed as he toyed with his chopper 
handle. 

‘‘Toddy! No,” was his reply, when at last he looked 
up at her. “Heh! You will know in good time, 
woman.’ | 7 

She gave a bleat of impatience. 

“ Amé\ If you can’t buy the boy a loin-cloth, you 
can at least give me back that old paso you took from 
me a month ago.” 

‘Paso! What old paso?” he muttered sulkily. 
He saw now what she had been leading up to. 

“The old paso you wanted to wrap something in.” 

She said nothing about the paddy bin, but So Min 
was under no delusions, He knew pretty well how much 
she had seen and how much she had guessed. There 
was no need to tell her that the eight annas had gone in 
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the payment of Saya Paik’s tattooing fee. She had 
watched the artist pouch the coin. 

“IT want the paso still,’ he declared shortly. “If 
you have no money, the boy must go without a loin- 
cloth a little longer.”’ 

“It’s a shame for a lad of his age to go naked!” 
shrilled the mother. 

“You can borrow a cloth from one of the neigh- 
bours,”’ growled So Min. 

But she went on, not heeding his interruption, her 
voice rising shrewishly : 

“A regular shame! Indecent, I call it! And all for 
the sake of wrapping up a———!’_ She paused to draw 
indignant breath, caught her husband’s eye, and, seeing 
danger in it, pulled herself up short and started pounding 
furiously again. 3 

So Min gave her a single sidelong glance, swung his 
bag over his shoulder, and went out of the compound 
gate without a word. He had none handy. He 
breathed heavily as he went. 

There were certain things it was no use discussing with 
@ person who was expiating the misdeeds of a past 
existence by a life of womanhood, and of these the 
bundle behind the paddy bin was one. So Min had good 
enough reason for not disclosing what he was going to the 
railway station for. In point of fact the hidden naukto 
had a good deal to do with it. The party we have seen 
assembled at the Rangoon monastery had held another 
meeting since then, and at it had actually chosen the 
scene of the first of their cold-weather exploits. The 
village lay a few miles to the north of Tawnyo, and So 
Min had been told to meet Nga Maung and Ko Dwe 
on Tawnyo railway platform at noon on that very day, 
with a view to a preliminary visit. 

Our friend covered the distance between Tawnyo and 
Ngamya in half an hour, passing, on his way, close to the 
Tawnyo rest-house, where the sight of a lounging 
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Madrasi servant in the rest-house compound told him 
that there must be a European visitor there, no doubt the 
man whose gun had been sounding over the mud flats 
for the past hour and more. So Min appreciated these 
sporting visitors from the big city; indeed, but for his 
previous engagement at the railway station, he would 
have tried to get into touch with the European, on the 
_Off chance of being allowed, as once or twice in the past, 
to retrieve his birds, pick up his empty cartridge-cases, 
assist at the consumption of his sandwiches, and perhaps 
earn a silver coin or two. Business, however, was busi- 
ness. He passed, with a grunt of resignation, on 
towards the railway. 

. As events proved, he might, after all, have done all the 
delightful and profitable things indicated, for neither 
Nga Maung nor Ko Dwe got out of the midday train. 
So Min wandered the whole length of the gravelled 
platform, peering into one carriage after the other. Not 
till the last compartment had been examined would 
he believe that his friends had failed him. Failed him, 
however, they certainly had. In fact, almost the only 
arrivals at Tawnyo that morning were two ladies in white 
sun hats who got hesitatingly out of a second class 
carriage and drifted across the platform towards the 
station-master, a puffy Madrasi in white drill, to make 
inquiries of him. 

The new. arrivals did not seem to be quite pure 
Europeans. So Min drew his own conclusions from the 
fluency with which they addressed the station-master 
in his own tongue and from the fact that they purchased 
some curried ducks’ eggs from a platform refreshment 
stall-keeper, and retreated with them into the waiting- 
room. So Min thought he knew the social shades. 
The larger and more voluble of the two ladies reminded 
him of the jailer’s wife in Rangoon, who, once, in the 
old days, doing the rounds magnificently with her 
husband, had stopped to finger his neck ring and number 
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and comment on the slimness of his calves ; in fact, fora 
moment, when he first saw her, he thought she actually 
was this same exalted personage. Her companion, 
dark too, but of a rather creamier darkness, was less 
easy to place, but So Min found himself able to 
ticket and label her also, after a fashion. 

The strangers having disappeared into the waiting- 
room, interest shifted from them to the Burmese booking 
clerk, who was able to inform the station loungers that 
the ladies were bound for the Tawnyo rest-house. So 
Min, hovering at the fringe of an interested group, 
ventured the statement that there was a ¢hakin at the 
rest-house already—a thakin with a gun and a kala 
servant. The booking-clerk did not need to be informed 
of the fact. Indeed, he had just communicated it him- 
self to the ladies and had gathered that they had come 
out from Rangoon to join the gentleman. Having thus 
delivered himself, the young man twitched at his yellow 
head gear and vanished into the ticket office to count his 
cash. 

The next train Nga Maung and Ko Dwe might possibly 
come by was not due for several hours. So Min felt 
sure they would arrive in it and determined to wait. 
Close to the station was a convenient zayat, or rest shed ; 
iron roofed, with a cool front facing the breeze, and there, 
on a plank floor strewn with bamboo shavings, scraps 
of plantain leaf, rice-droppings and orange skins, he 
seated himself, pulling drowsily at a long white cheroot, 
casting a sleepy eye from time to time in the direction 
of the railway line. 

At this early hour of the afternoon there was little 
going and coming in the hot sunshine, and it was not 
till nearly three o'clock that the watcher in the zayat, 
waking from a half doze, became aware of figures moving 
in the neighbourhood of the station building. They 
were the two ladies who had just arrived by train. 
They were standing in the shadow, near the ticket office 
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door, talking, apparently, to some unseen person within, 
and presently, in accordance with their guide’s shouted 
instructions, they unfurled white umbrellas and, stepping 
slowly across the station yard, made for the road that 


led across the paddy fields towards the Tawnyo rest 
house. 


CHAPTER IX 


CrEAM-coloured ladies in open-work blouses, pith 
sun hats and high-heeled shoes were not common objects 
in a jungle village like Tawnyo, and it was to a pardon- 
able curiosity that So Min yielded when he stepped down 
from the zayat and strolled in the rear of the walking 
couple. He had an hour to spare before Ko Dwe and 
Nga Maung’s train arrived, and there were duller ways 
of spending it than in finding out exactly where the ladies 
were going. 

It was soon clear that, if the rest-house was their 
destination, they were going to take some time in getting. 
there. The smaller of the two women was obviously 
unused to walking along country roads in the heat of 
the day. The brisk step with which she quitted 
the station precincts soon slackened and, before 
she had covered half a mile, had degenerated into a 
limping shuffle. The ruts, sliced deep into the sun- 
baked clay by the village carts, impeded her progress ; 
the loose clods tripped her. Through a cloud of dust 
she staggered feebly under her white umbrella. 

Twice she turned as though she was going back to the 
station. Indeed, but for her companion, she would 
have given up her task in despair. So Min was not, 
therefore, surprised when, having lost sight of his couple 
for a moment round a bend, he came upon them, 
panting and exhausted, in the shadow of a solitary 
ruined brick pagoda by the roadside half a mile or so 
short of the rest-house. 

The afternoon sun was at its very fiercest. Round 
the base of the pagoda ran a low broken wall, and from 
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its crumbling brickwork the baked soil, covered with 
coarse grass, ran down to the muddy borrow pits below 
the embankment. Beyond these the rice land lay all 
wet and shimmering in the glare. Along the margin of 
the sweltering track, dotted with piled heaps of red 
laterite, went a line of telegraph poles, black as the 
shadows they cast across the dusty highway. A few 
hundred yards off the unbroken line of the railway 
embankment traversed the mud flats, bisecting the 
landscape stiffly, and far away to the south, beyond the 
uttermost blue line of trees, the trembling haze was 
flecked by a single spot of dull gold where the giant 
pagoda of Rangoon towered above the plain. Overhead, 
a bronze-green flycatcher, careless of the heat, was 
fluttering on to and off the telegraph wires ; but every- 
thing else lay still and silent in the furnace glow of the 
afternoon. The sound of shooting had ceased over the 
fields. Even the sportsman seemed to have sonent 
shelter for a while. 

Relaxation never comes amiss to a Burwian: It was 
second nature to So Min to drop on to his haunches in 
the lee of the pagoda wall a little farther down the road. 
Out of the corner of a shifty eye he watched the ladies 
while he fumbled in his bag for his betel box, to prepare 
himself a chew. The seated couple glanced at him in 
their turn and his arrival was the signal for the bigger 
woman to start urging her companion to move on; but 
the latter refused to stir, sitting hunched together on 
the brickwork, shaking a despondent head. After 
several vain attempts to rouse her, the stout lady beck- 
oned imperiously to So Min, and he rose, shuffled slowly 
up to her and squatted on the grass by her side, masti- 
cating noiselessly while he stared up into her broad, 
perspiring face. 

She leant over towards him, patted his shoulder and 
pointed southward along the shimmering track, saying 
something which he took to be a question as to whether 
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the rest-house lay that way. He nodded assent, spat 
- profusely, tugged at a grass blade and, in the few words 
of Hindustani he had picked up in the Rangoon jail, 
gave her to understand that the bungalow was just 
beyond the first dark belt of mango trees. Knowing 
the ways of this domineering breed, he thought the 
next thing would be an order to go to the rest-house with 
a message, but all the lady did was to repeat “‘ Sahib ? 
Sahib? ’’ with eyebrows raised, still poking interro- 
gatively with her finger, showing that she wanted to 
know whether there was a white gentleman at the rest- 
house. He turned his chew in his cheek and gave a 
succession of encouraging nods, but, a moment later, 
remembering that the gentleman was not there, but 
-out in the paddy fields, he wagged a finger suddenly, 
as he had seen Madrasis do, to correct a wrong impres- 
sion. 

“‘ Shooting, shooting!’’ he explained in his own 
Burmese, illustrating his words with raised hands and 
a crouching back and doing his best, with a nasal 
‘““ Byon! Byon!’’ to reproduce the sound of a gun- 
shot. 

And just then, by an odd coincidence, as though to 
bear the speaker out, there came, ringing across the 
ricefields, the report of a smooth bore, showing that the 
sportsman had started out again after his noonday 
rest. The stout woman let a cluck of impatience escape 
her. 

‘* Do you hear that, Lily ? ’ she cried, swinging round 
_ upon her companion. ‘ He’s finished his breakfast 
and begun again. No need to hurry now. He won't 
be in the bungalow.”’ 

Lily half lifted a wan cheek from the hand it rested 
on. To tell the truth, she seemed, if anything, relieved 
that there was no hurry. 

“* When will he be back in the rest-house ? ”’ she asked. 

Her companion passed the query on to So Min, in 
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Hindustani little better than hisown. So Min scratched 
his head, considered, and indicated a point on the sky 
just above the western horizon. The younger woman 
understood his gesture. 

““Not till sunset!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, if we 
have to wait, we may as well wait here at the pagoda.” 

“Why not in the rest-house?’”’ demanded her 
companion. 

“‘T want no rest-houses,”’ returned Mrs. Brattlethwaite. 
“What shall I do with the black servants all staring at 
me there—staring and laughing. That fat Abdul will 
be with him still, I expect. He will know me again. 
No, when Tom comes back at sunset I will go and see 
him.” 

“Ah, that’s all very well,” cried the stout woman. 
“ But suppose he won’t see you. It will be different 
if we are already waiting there——” 

‘Won't see me!” cried the little woman. ‘‘ Ah, 
but he must see me! He can’t refuse out in the jungle 
like this, with none of his grand friends near! It’s not 
like Rangoon.” 

Her companion fanned herself with her big white hat. 

‘We can find out all about him from the servants,” 
she observed presently. “ How is this Burman here 
to know when he will be back? Look, if you are too 
tired to go farther, Lily, I will walk on to the rest-house 
and ask the boy.” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite moved her hands impotently. 

“Go on if you like,” she said. “Come back when 
you have found out, though. I am going to rest here.” 
She let her head drop on to her arm. ‘ How I wish I 
had never come, Rosie,’’ she moaned. 

“Well! ’”’ cried the big woman, still fanning hard. 
“‘ What have I always said? Haven't] told you ‘ Write 
to him, write to him,’ till I’m sick to death of it? If 
you had written first, no need for us to walk over these 
kutcha jungle roads in the heat. No need for you to 
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come to Burma at all if you had wnitten from 
Madras.” 

Lily shook her head impatiently, and her mouth went 
down. 

“TI must see him to speak about Gladys,” she cried. 
“* No good writing about that. See, if I can come close 
to him and take his hand, perhaps he will tell me where 
the child is. He can’t say ‘ No,’ if I come to him crying. 
How can one cry in a letter? It is difficult enough to 
write the things so that he won’t laugh when he reads ! ”’ 

The stout woman gave a shrug and silence fell on the 
three clustered there in the shade of the pagoda wall. 

So Min finished his betel chew, emptied his mouth, 
stretched his legs, yawned luxuriously and rose to his 
feet. It was time for this much engaged gentleman to 
keep his appointment with Nga Maung and Ko Dwe at 
the railway station. He gave a final glance at the two 
ladies. The slighter one sat with her face buried in her 
hands, the image of dejection ; the other was adjusting 
her sun hat as though she were preparing to get up and 
walk on. So Min caught her eye and, nodding, pointed 
in the direction of the rest-house, with a gesture that 
placed the building unreservedly at her disposal ; then, 
feeling that he had done his utmost for these white 
people, he turned and made for Tawnyo. 

He should have left the pagoda a few minutes earlier, 
for the afternoon train he had been waiting for had 
arrived before him. He was not on the platform till 
after the passengers had dispersed. For the second 
time that day he looked in vain for Ko Dwe and Nga 
Maung. They were not in the string of pedestrians 
who were moving off, in single file, with their bundles, 
towards the bazaar. A doddering elder in a white 
loin-cloth, perched, smoking, on the shaft of a bullock 
cart near a siding, professed to have seen a couple of 
strangers making for the south along the railway 
embankment ; but no figures were visible in the distance 
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on the permanent way, and So Min was forced to the 
conclusion that his friends had failed him again. There 
had been a mistake somewhere. The couple would 
arrive in due course, no doubt, and would get in touch 
with him, but there was clearly no object in waiting for 
further trains. He left the station for the bazaar; 
paid a visit to the toddy shop, where he encountered a 
boon companion or two, but gathered no tidings of his 
missing pair; looked critically at some cloths on a 
piece goods stall, lounged awhile near the village gate, 
and finally made for home. 

The sun was climbing hotly down the western sky. 
There was a low-lying bank of angry cloud which had 
covered up the far-off Rangoon pagoda, and the remote 
grumbling of thunder portended a storm in the south. 
It seemed doubtful, however, whether the rain would 
blow up as far as Tawnyo. There the sunshine still 
reigned, the shadows lengthened peacefully over the 
flats. The burnished fly-catchers, still busy on the 
telegraph wires, shone like gold in the sloping rays. 
The red-brown crow pheasants stalked circumspectly: 
round the edges of the clumps of undergrowth. The 
evening air had a touch of almost cold-weather freshness 
in it. Every now and then the sound of distant gun- 
shots told that, somewhere on the rice plain, the sports- 
man was still accounting for snipe. 

So Min had no wish to interest himself further i in the 
two strange ladies, who, he presumed, were now safely 
in. the rest-house, but his homeward path led him a 
second time past the ruined pagoda, and from a distance 
he descried a white patch showing in the evening sunlight 
against the red brick of the wall. As he drew closer he 
saw it was the smaller of the two women, still seated 
miserably on a ledge, with her back to the -masonry. 
She was alone. As he drew near she eyed him appre- 
hensively, but on recognising him. her face lost a little 
of its gloom. She signalled to him to halt and, in response | 
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to his glance of inquiry, pointed onwards in the direction 
of the rest-house to show him where her companion 
had gone. Then she beckoned to him to sit down. He 
shook his head at first, thinking only of the evening 
meal that was waiting for him at home, but she seemed 
to insist—to claim him as a protector till her friend 
returned, and finally he yielded. The lady was not ill- 
favoured and there was a spice of mild romance in the 
situation that tickled his male palate. He remembered, 
moreover, that a service done to the lady might earn 
him the countenance and benefactions of the sportsman 
out in the paddy fields. He squatted on his heels at 
her side. | 

There was no attempt at conversation. His companion 
seemed content with the knowledge that she had him 
at her elbow, and searched the landscape for a glimpse 
of her returning friend. Once only did So Min’s eyes 
encounter hers. That was when the gun-fire, which of 
late had faded away in the distance, suddenly began 
again, louder and nearer, just beyond the line of the 
railway embankment. At the first report he and she 
looked at each other. So Min nodded meaningly at 
his companion and it seemed to him that she nodded 
back. 


The clouds in the south continued to lower, but it 
seemed pretty certain now that Tawnyo would escape 
the thunder shower. The strange lady faced the breeze, 
fanning her tired face, her eyes fixed on the line of trees 
from which her friend ought to be emerging. Facing 
her and staring in a directly opposite direction, So Min 
presently became aware of two persons approaching 
across the fields, in single file, along one of the ridges 
that cut the rice plain up into watery squares. For a 
moment he sat alert, thinking that they might be Nga 
Maung and Ko Dwe after all. A second glance showed 
him, however, that they were not hismen. The leading 
figure, with its peg-top outline and swinging gait, pre- 
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sently resolved itself into a European—he seemed to be 

carrying a gun. Behind him slouched a Burman with 
tightly tucked loin-cloth, in whom, as they drew nearer, 
So Min recognised one Tun Baw, a notorious ne ‘er-do- 
weel of Tawnyo. : 

So Min watched them till they had won iat of the 
paddy land, and were scaling the embankment about a 
hundred yards down the road. Then, with a low grunt 
and the jerk of an eyebrow, he made known their 
approach to his companion. 

The lady looked up and followed the direction of his 
glance. Her hand sprang to her mouth and she made an 
ineffectual attempt to rise. The couple from the snipe 
grounds drew nearer, and So Min was able to see that 
the leader was not—as he had half expected him to be 
—of the same sallow type as the two ladies, but a ruddy, 
hard-set personage with a moustache of iron-grey. His 
lower extremities were caked in mud. Slime patches 
bedaubed his Norfolk jacket nght up to the collar. 
His wet boots squelched noisily over the dusty track. 
So Min was so intent on watching him that for a moment 
he had no eyes for what his companion was doing, 
but when the new arrivals were level with the pagoda 
he glanced round, to find that she had sprung to her 
feet and shrunk into a recess in the brickwork. He 
gaped. Surely she was trying to avoid being seen by 
the man with the gun. He was not the person, then, 
whom she had come out to Tawnyo to meet | — 3 

Her manceuvre failed. The muddy man stalked past 
without a glance in the direction of the pagoda, but his 
henchman was more observant. He noted the couple 
by the wall, and, catching So Min’s eye as he passed, 
he held up a snipe stick, laden to overflowing with 
dangling bodies. So Min, blinking enviously, cried, in 
a soft voice, so as not to disturb the sportsman : 

“ How many, Tun Baw ? ”’ 

Tun Baw’s answering chirp brought the white man’s 
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eyes round—round till they looked straight into those 
of the lady, standing there, all of a flutter, with her back 
to the brickwork. 

Then So Min perceived that it was the right. gentle- 
man, after all. The stranger halted dead, brought his 
eyebrows down incredulously, turned quickly about 
and addressed the shrinking figure. The woman had 
her reply ready ; the man pulled at his moustache, as 
though not: knowing what to make of the turn of affairs ; 
brought his gun butt to the ground with a thud and spoke 
again. The two stepped a pace or two closer together, 
the amazed look seemed to So Min to die out of the man’s 
face. Question followed answer ; the speakers’ voices 
dropped to the level of caution ; they passed side by side 
along the edge of the ruined wall and halted, out of 
earshot, face to face at the furthest corner, 

So Min and Tun Baw exchanged glances. The latter, 
a spindle-shanked Burman of middle-age, splashed with 
mud to a uniform grey, produced the stub of a white 
cheroot and took a light delicately from So Min’s 
cigar. The two dropped side by side on to their heels. 
The pair out by the corner of the wall seemed to have 
settled down to an animated chat, and it looked as if 
their attendants might have to wait some time for 
them. 

So Min took back his cheroot without a word and freed 
his knees from a fold of waist-cloth. .He picked up a 
loose brick and seemed to be weighing it in his hand. 

‘“‘ How many birds have you got ? ”’ he inquired, with 
a sidelong glance for the sportsman’s bag. 

Tun Baw turned the snipe stick this way and that 
with his head cocked admiringly. 

“T can tell you this,’’ he said. ‘‘ The thakin has 
shot away more than a hundred cartridges.” 

So Min gave a sagacious nod and peered critically at 
Tun Baw’s bulging pockets. He did not emit an 
incredulous *‘ Amalé!’’ as his companion had expected 
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him to. He knew something about the expensive 
ways of breech-loaders. 

“ How many did you pick up ? ”’ he inquired. 

“What ? Birds?” 

‘Birds! No! Cartridges. You might give me a few 
empty cases, Tun Baw ; or a loaded one, if you have one.” 

Tun Baw held out a handful of empties. 

“They are no good unless you have a naukto,’’ he 
reminded his companion. 

“‘ Who knows ? ”’ So Min observed, with a cryptic leer, 
as he dropped the cases, one by one, into his gaudy 
shoulder bag. “I may have a breech-loader of my own 
some day! ”’ | 

Tun Baw sucked at his cheroot and d grinned, 


CHAPTER X 


MEANWHILE, out by the corner of the pagoda wall, the 
muddy man with squeaking boots was dealing, as best 
he might, with the situation the lady in the white blouse 
had chosen to thrust upon him. 

He and she stood opposite each other, partly shut off 
by the brickwork from the gaze of the lounging Burmans. 
Slowly he lifted his gun from his arm and rested it 
against the parapet. She watched him with eyes full of 
nervous foreboding. It was almost as though she 
expected to see the weapon turned against her. 

“Why do you want to avoid me?” was his first 
question. | 

“Avoid you! I don’t want to avoid you!” she 
returned. 

“Then why did you try and hide yourself like that 
just now?” he demanded. “If that beggar hadn’t 
spoken I should never have seen you. It looks as if 
you were trying to spy on me, Lily.” 

“Why should I spy on you? ”’ she cried. She struck 
with both hands at her breast. ‘‘ Why should I come 
all the way out here if I wanted to avoid you ?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘ And me so ill I can hardly walk! See! All 
the way out into the jungle like this!” 

He looked her up and down as she gesticulated; 
Even now he seemed to have barely grasped that it 
was his wife he had before him. 

“When did you come?”’ he said at last. ‘‘ Good 
Lord! I didn’t even know you were in Burma! ”’ 

“IT got to Rangoon this morning,” she said. ‘‘ The 

steamer came alongside at daybreak.” 
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_ ‘* Well, you haven’t been long about it!” he was forced 
to admit. ‘ And what have you come here for? Why 
didn’t you write to let me know?” 

Her mouth began to droop dolorously like the mouth 
of one with whom tears are an all too constant refuge. 

“What was I to write about ? ” she asked piteously. 
“IT was frightened to write. You would have said not 
to come. You would have told the servants to send me 
away ifI did. ‘ Don’t let that half-caste woman come,’ 
you would have told them. Oh, I know!” 

“Well!” he retorted. ‘“ You remember what we 
agreed ? ”’ 7 

“Oh, yes, I remember.”” Her mouth still quivered. 
She looked down at her hands. ‘“ Yes, I know, I know. 
But I couldn’t bear it, Tom. To go on and on like this, 
and never meet, not even for a talk. I can’t say what 
I want to say in letters.” — 

‘“Letters!’’ he began scornfully, and broke off. 
He seemed to have caught somie of her nervous manner 
from her. He thrust his hands deep in his pockets, 
he straddled his legs. “ Look here, my dear girl, 
what is the good of coming to an arrangement if one 
doesn't stick to it? You know what we settled. I've 
always sent the remittances regularly.” 

She refused to follow him along his‘lines. | 

“People talk and talk!’ she wailed. “ They all 
gay ‘ Mrs. Brattlethwaite; where’s your husband now ? ’ 
What am I to say? Oh; it’s shameful! In Australia 
I didn’t mind, but now! All one’s old friends, looking 
at one-—prying—Tom, I can’t bear it.”’ 

“ Old friends!’’ He kept his bushy eyebrows down. 
His mouth closed grimly over his big teeth. ‘‘ How long 
have you been back in India?” 7 

“ About a month.” 

“T thought you were going to stop on in Australia.” 

““ How could I?” she demanded. ‘“ That last illness 
rained my voice. They wouldn’t go on with their 
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contract. ‘A nice drawing-room voice,’ they called it, 
but you can’t make money with a nice outa 
voice. I had to come home.”’ 

“And now, I suppose, you want me to raise your 
allowance.”’ 

“No! No!” Every movement of her cried out in 
protest. ‘‘ Plenty, plenty, what you give me. Besides, 
you pay for Gladys.” 

“Well!” he asked gruffly. “‘ Why shouldn’t I pay 
for my own daughter ? ” 

She jerked out her scented handkerchief, preparing 
for her feminine assault. 

“Yes, and mine too ! ’’ she cried with working mouth. 
. “ Tom, I want to see her. She’ 8 as much mine as yours. 
You must tell me where she is.’ 

“‘ You don’t deserve to see her, going off like that and 
leaving her!” he exclaimed. ‘‘If you had acted as 
a mother should, you wouldn‘t haye to come to me to 
find out! You haven’ t wanted = see her the past two 
years | ”’ , 

“Don’t say that, Tom!” sho caitcenied: “ rT have, 
I have!” : 

He would ‘nt watch her tears. ae gazed away from 
her into the yellow sunset. _ 

“ Going off like that, without a word to me v o he 
muttered, ‘fortifying himself. eh oe 
' “T left her with Alice,” -she pleaded. “My ‘Own 
sister! And, Tom, I didn’t go off with anyone. - I’ve 
not been wicked. See !——’” She pointed ; she clasped 
her thin hands to her bosom—* You've got,a gun there. 
Jf I’ve been wicked :you can shoot me if you like!” 

He stood with his hands on his mud-stained hips. 
He still could not bring himself to look at her. | ? 

“‘ That’s all very well,” he growled. “ aaa how the 
deuce was I to know that ?.” 

“You ought to know it!” she cried. “T can swear 
it on my knees! I just thought I could make a name 
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for myself by singing—nothing more. I was a fool. 
Well, call me a fool, if you like, but not the other thing! 
Never!” 

“They said all kinds of things when you went off,” 
he informed her gruffly. 

‘* All lies! All lies!” she cried. ‘‘ Tom, you didn’t 
believe them! You know me too well for that! Only 
my singing! Nothing else I thought of ! ” 

He turned round upon her, but not because he had 
anything to meet her frenzied protestations with. All 
he did was to ask : 

‘“‘ Have you come back for good ?”’ 

‘‘ What else can I do?” she made answer. “I’ve 
gone to live with Alice in Madras.”’ | 

He stood for a while, rubbing dried blood and feathers 
from his big hands. Finally he spoke. 

‘* T’ll give you the address of Gladys’s school,” he said. 
“Rosemead, Darjiling. That’s it. You may go and 
see her if you like, but mind, not too often! I’m not 
going to have ker——” 

‘* Darjiling !’’ she broke in quickly. ‘‘ How can I 
get there! Why didn’t you send her to some school in 
Ooty ? I could have seen her aay then. And Alice 
too.” 

“IT wasn’t thinking of you or your sister when I 
chose her school,” he returned. “ As a matter of fact, 
I didn’t think you ever wanted to see the child again.” 
He returned irritably to old ground. ‘“ What the deuce 
made you go off like that? ’’ He stared at her trucu- 
lently, the more truculently for the knowledge that, 
say what he might, this poor bedraggled penitent was 
near to conquering by reason of her very abjectness. He 
had always mistrusted his resolution, doubted how it 
would stand the test of a tearful encounter, and now his 
only safety lay in keeping the enormity of her misdeeds 
ever before his eyes. 

She knew her strength. She put up no defence. 
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“You did like my voice in the old days, didn't you, 
Tom?” she faltered. ‘“‘ There was no scope—Tom, 
come further this way. I don’t want those men over 
there to see me like this.” 

‘“‘ Who is that chap you are with ? ” he demanded, as 
he followed her obediently along the pagoda wall. 

“That Burman? I don’t know,” she replied. ‘ Just 
a villager. I was frightened to bealone, and I told him 
to sit near me. Just for a minute.” She crept closer 
to him to voice her prayer. ‘‘ Then I may write to 
Gladys, mayn’t I?” she said. 

“‘T’ve said you might,” he replied. “ Though, upon 
my word He broke off, gave his hand a final rub 
and held it out to her. ‘‘ Well, you've got it out of me, 
any way,” he said. ‘“ Goodbye! I don’t want to get 
fever standing about in my wet things. If you want 
anything, you know where to write, don’t you ? ”’ 

Her gaze fell. 

‘There'll be the boarding-house bill to pay,” she 
murmured, with her hand to her heart. 

“What? The Rangoon one?” he said. “ You 
haven't enough for that ?’”’ He mused as he rubbed his 
gun-barrel. ‘‘ Look here, I’ll send you a cheque on 
Monday. Or wait,” he thrust his hand into his breast 
pocket, “‘ I may have enough on me.” He pulled out a 
bundle of currency notes, counted out a few of them and 
handed them to her. “ That will take you back to 
Madras,” he said. ‘‘ Now, please understand, that 
means that you're not to come near me in Rangoon.” 

She stood before him in an embrasure in the brick- 

work with the currency notes held, trembling, up to her 
chin. Her shoulders heaved. 

“Tom!” she faltered. | 

“What is it? Aren’t you going to shake hands with 
me?” 7 

Her whisper came faint. ‘‘ Can’t we live together 
again, Tom?” 
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He threw his hat back from his forehead with an 
Impatient gesture. 

‘* What zs the good ? ”’ he demanded hoarsely. “ You 
know we don’t get on together. We should have the 
same old trouble again in a week’s time. Lily, we're 
not the same jaf! We never have been. This is the 
only way we can worry through. It isn’t as though I 
wanted to marry again.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t!’ she wailed. — | 

He went on, with a fluency that showed how thread- 

bare they must have worn the subject in the bad old 
days : : 
““ Our outlook on life is different. We don’t talk the 
same language. We don’t like the same things. We 
haven't a taste in common; our friends are not the 
same.” | 

She suddenly dropped her querulous tone, clutching 
at a straw. 

‘* Ah,” she exclaimed, ‘* it will be different now. You 
can't think! See what a lot of people I have met in 
Australia, grand people in Melbourne and Sydney, all so 
kind, making such a lot of me! I’ve got letters from 
them I can show you. AndI’m not talking chi-cht now ; 
only the last few days a little, while I’ve been with my 
friend.”’ 

“What friend ? ’’ he asked quickly. 

“ It’s a woman,” she said. ‘I’ve known her a long 
time in Madras. We came over to Rangoon in the same 
steamer.” 

“* Where is she ? ’’ he asked. 

‘She has gone on to the rest-house,”’ she said. “I 
can't think what has happened to her. She should have 
been back by now. Let me go with you there.” 

“To the rest-house? What’s the good?” he 
muttered irresolutely. 

He had taken his big mushroom hat off and was 
wiping the inside, casting sidelong glances at his wife. 
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He was bound to admit that Lily had, in many ways, 
developed amazingly in the past two years. There were 
touches of distinction in her voice and movements that 
he had never seen before. Her very tears seemed 
privileged now. They were no longer the mark of 
abject surrender, they had become the signal for the 
storming—and the successful storming—of hard hearts. 
What if that tour in Australia should have made the 
impossible suddenly and astonishingly possible? For a 
brief moment he swung in the balance. 

And then he thought of her companion. After all, it 
was not Lily alone who had been so out of the question 
in the past. There were her adjuncts and accretions— 
her black-haired relations and schoolfellows with all their 
giggling alien belongings. 

‘“‘ What has your friend gone to the rest-house for ? ”’ 
he demanded. ‘‘ Who is she?” 

‘“‘ She’s—well, she’s a cousin of mine,” the. wife con- 
fessed. ‘‘She married a Mr. Rodrigues in Penang. 
She’s going on to him from here by to-morrow’s boat. 
She used to be Rosie Baxter. You remember her name, 
don’t you?” | 

“No, I don’t,” he seeained. He gave a little laugh. 
“What would your grand friends in Melbourne and 
Sydney say to her?” he asked. 

His tone roused her in a moment. It was odd how 
quickly and naturally they. were able to drop into their 
old habit of bickering. 

“Don’t laugh at my new friends!’ she exclaimed. 
She nodded darkly at him, almost defiantly. ‘Eh? 
Talking of friends, I’ve seen some of yours to-day !”’ 

*“‘ What do you mean ? ” he demanded. 

“‘T went round to the Selbridges’ place this morning,’’ 
she said. 

‘ The Selbridges 1”? he echoed. ‘‘ What the deuce 
were you doing at the Selbridges’ ? ”’ 

she was already half repenting her indiscretion. 
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‘‘ They told us at the mess that you would be sure to 
be there,’’ she muttered. 

“At the mess! So you went there too, did you? 
Well, they were quite wrong at the mess ; for I wasn’t at 
the Selbridges’, was I?” 

“‘ But they told us you were going there every day,” 
she urged in fatal justification. 

- He glowered at her. | 

‘Who did? The mess servants? Well, why the 
devil shouldn’t I go there every day?” he growled. 
She stood tongue-tied, and he went on, “‘ And I suppose 
you marched in and told the Selbridges who you were! ” 

“IT told no one who I was!” she protested stoutly. 
‘I stopped in the gharry. Rosie went in.” 

“What for ? ” 

“ Only to ask where you had gone to. Nothing aise, 
I promise. And they knew in a moment where you had 
gone to. How could we have come here without ? ‘Go 
to Tawnyo and you will find him in the paddy fields,’ they 
said, so we came.” 

‘““They! Who do you mean by ‘they’? Did you 
see Mrs. Selbridge ? ”’ 

““No, Isaw noone. But there was a lady who looked 
out once from the veranda above while Rosie was there. 
Quite a young lady. She is a great friend of yours, this 
Mrs. Selbridge, eh ? Every day you're going to that 
house. Yes, the butler said that at the mess! Tom, I 
see now why you don’t want me to come back to you! ”’ 

She was all ready with her handkerchief again, but this 
time her tears left him cold. 

‘There you go! There you go!” he ejaculated, and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, they were back m the old 
ruts of discord. She was getting shrill. He was begin- 
ning to scowl as he had not scowled for two long years. 
It was the same impracticable old business all over 
again! With the memory of his late waverings fresh 
before him, he had a sudden sense of peril averted. This 
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timely outburst of Lily’s had saved him, not a second too 
soon, from a flabby capitulation. He swung his gun on 
to his shoulder, to put an end to it. He made no 
attempt to explain or to justify. ‘‘ There you go!” he 
repeated. ‘‘ Doesn’t this all show how impossible the 
thing would be? Not five minutes together, and we're 
at it, hammer and tongs! No, Lily, it’s no use your 
coming to the rest-house. If I see Mrs. Rodrigues there, 
I'll tell her you've gone back to the station.”’ 

She was all penitence again in a moment. 

“Tom, I’m sorry, ’'msorry! I didn’t mean it!’ she 
cried. 

But he was inflexible now. 

‘“ We've just got to stick to our old arrangement,” he 
said. ‘‘ And when all is said and done, there’s nothing 
very dreadful about it. People know all about it now. 
We're not the only incompatible couple in the world.” 

“But Gladys!” she faltered. ‘She can’t——’” 

‘‘Oh, Gladys will be all right,” he returned. He 
stopped to pull at his moustache. ‘‘ When she’s bigger 
—we might, perhaps—possibly——’’ He broke off, 
dreading lest he should be betrayed into a fresh weakness. 
“You can go and see the child,’”’ he went on, after a 
moment’s pause. “ But I’m not going to have you 
putting her against me!” 

“‘ Why should I put her against her own father ? ’’ she 
cried. ‘“‘ Poor little thing! Are you going to take her 
to England ? ” 

‘“‘ [ may have to,” he said, and added, with a glance at 
her pale face, ‘‘ Well—well, why didn’t you stop and 
look after her ? ” 

“T’'ll look after her now!” she promised. 

For this he had no reply. He held out his hand again. 

“Good-bye! I can’t wait any longer. Look at the 
state I’min! Let’s part friends, Lily. You might send 
me a line after you've seen Gladys. I’m sorry, but, 
damn it all, you surely must see how utterly useless the 
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other thing would be! Shake hands, any way. It 
looks better. Those men are watching.” 

Obediently she gave him a limp hand. All the spirit 
had faded from her. 

““ Good-bye !| ’’ she murmured. 

At the sight of her submissiveness his heart half failed 
him again. ‘‘ Some day, perhaps—when Gladys grows 
up—things may have changed———” he mumbled under 
his moustache, leaving her something, at any rate, to live 
for. Then he turned on his heel, took a step or two 
away from her, and stopped short. ‘‘ You'd better take 
a couple of snipe with you,” he observed. ‘‘ Something 
to show there’s no ill feeling, eh ? We've got to keep up 
appearances.’ 

“ Snipe! What should I do with snipe ? ”’ she asked 
dully. | 

“Why, you used to be so fond of them! ”’ he cried. 
“ Beautiful birds they are too. Look at them. As fat 
as butter! They'll think we've been having a row if you 
don’t. My dear girl, do try and look cheerful. Think 
of Gladys!” . 

He took the birds from his follower and handed them 
to her. She received them without a word. With her 
black-rimmed eyes she followed him as he strode off 
along the road. The last rays of the setting sun shone 
on his grotesque hat and flamed along his gun-barrels. 
The squeaking of his wet boots died away on the evening 
air. At his heels padded the high-girt Tun Baw, the 
snipe stick, with its heaving burden, swinging loosely at 
his side. 


CHAPTER XI 


So M1n had an eye for the main chance, and, but for that 
runagate, Tun Baw’s presence, would certainly have 
dropped into the white man’s wake for purposes of 
profit. As it was, he felt sure there were no pickings for 
two in that direction and so turned back to the lady of the 
blouse. 

The poor thing had all the marks of misery stamped 
over her. She stood there—where she had been left— 
with the dead birds dangling in her nerveless hand, and 
watched the pair retreat out of the landscape. When 
they had disappeared behind the first line of mango trees 
she drooped helplessly against the pagoda wall, a lament- 
able figure in that pink sunlight. So Min hitched his 
cloth and reseated himself near a heap of laterite, watch- 
ing her out of the corner of his eye. He gathered that 
there had been trouble and tears, but he had been witness 
of the final hand-shake and saw that the lady had been 
able to secure, at any rate, one couple of snipe. He did 
not pretend to be able to understand these unfathomable 
Europeans. 

The sun went down and dusk crept over the wacery 
plain. The despondent watcher kept her gaze fixed in 
the direction of the rest-house, waiting for Mrs. Rodrigues 
to rejoin her; but the moments sped and no white 
form showed up on the road against the darkening 
sky-line. 

The only arrival from that way was Tun Baw, who 
presently shambled homeward in the twilight, bringing 
the smell of stale gunpowder with him. He was stopped 
and questioned. He had news of the stout white lady. 
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She had been to the rest-house, but the servants said she 
had gone on again, no one could-say exactly where. 
There was a way back to the station by a path across the 
paddy fields, and Tun Baw’s own idea was that she had 
taken this short cut so as to catch the evening train to 
Rangoon, the smoke from which was visible across the 
level, mounting white into the evening air. 

He pointed a grimy forefinger as he spoke, and the 
lady gave a cry of dismay at the sight. This was the 
train she was to have gone back in, and now she had 
missed it! White-faced she stood between the two 
Burmans and watched it puff tantalisingly along the 
embankment and melt into.the dusk. So Min agreed in 
thinking that the truant had gone back in it to Rangoon. 
But Mrs. Brattlethwaite would not hear of it. If her 
friend had reached the station, she was confident that 
she was waiting there. 

To the station they went, the lady ahead, So Min, 
impressed into her service, a discreet ten paces in her 
rear, with the snipe carried for all the village to see. 
But:‘Mrs. Rodrigues was not at the station. No one 
remembered to have seen her get into the train. So Min 
questioned the station loafers closely and his head- 
shakes told his companion the worst. Here was a 
to-do. The next train for Rangoon did not leave till 
midnight... The lady had a five-hour wait before her. 

Meanwhile So Min divined by: her pleading eyes that 
his companion expected him to-remain with her and he 
could not bring himself to refuse. 

- It was his suggestion that they should wait for Mrs. 
Rodrigues in the travellers’ shed near the station gates. 
The lady tried the shed, but not for long. She seemed 
unable to keep still and was soon wandering restlessly in 
the gloaming, along first one and then another of the 
country tracks that converged on the station yard, 
searching for her fellow-traveller. To the rest-house, 
where the gentleman was, she absolutely refused to go. 
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The last strip of scarlet left the west. The telegraph 
poles rose like black gibbets against the darkening sky. 
Nightjars churred ; bats flickered out; over the mud 
flats came the call of an occasional night-bird. It was 
eerie work following the silent paths, trying to pierce 
the gloom for a sight of a white figure that never showed. 
Once they had left the railway behind them the pair 
had the paddy plain all to themselves—stretch upon 
stretch reflecting the blue grey vault overhead. Back- 
wards and forwards they tramped, seeing never a soul, 
till at last, standing together on a dark embankment 
with the water gleaming on either hand, their voices 
hushed by the great void round them, Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite allowed herself to be persuaded that her friend 
had left by the evening train. It was useless ranging 
the country. There was nothing for it but to go 
back to the station and wait there for the midnight 
mail. : 7 

She went back to the station, but she would not let him 
leave her. She sent him to buy some plantains. She 
bribed him with a rupee to wait in her neighbourhood 
till the train came in. So Min rather enjoyed this 
experience, squatting on the dark, deserted platform 
outside the door of the waiting-room, watching the 
mysterious scarlet and green of the distant signals 
down the line, listening to the moan of the breeze in the 
telegraph wires. The station staff had all gone; the 
only living thing outside was a stealthy pariah dog 
which moved hither and thither, sniffing softly—testing 
the platform refuse and presently disappeared into the 
blackness. Through the venetian blinds of the waiting- 
room struggled a faint flicker of light. Inside, the lady 
of the blouse slept like a log. Peering in through the 
purdah at a late hour, So Min had a glimpse of her, lit 
by the gleam of a feeble oil-lamp, stretched in a long- 
armchair, heedless of the mosquitoes. Her hat was off ; 
one hand dangled limply on to the matting. Her white 
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blouse moved to her measured breathing. A tress of 
black hair had fallen on to her shoulder and obscured 
her face. Satisfied as to her welfare, our brown knight- 
errant shuffled back to his post on the gravel outside. 

A goods train gave them both a false alarm about 
eleven o'clock, and it was with some hesitation that he 
roused her from her slumbers when the night mail 
finally roared in out of the darkness, vomiting red sparks. 
She came out of the waitmg-room on to the platform, 
dazed and haggard, pulling at her disordered hair. She 
cast one rapid glance around her in the dim lamplight 
and then, without bestowing a further look or word on 
her late attendant, disappeared into an empty second- 
class carriage, pulling up the venetian blinds quickly 
behind her. So Min saw her no more. 

But he saw someone else. Let me here relate an odd 
encounter that he had as he prowled disconsolately 
the length of the train while the engine watered in the 
darkness under the distant signals. Sleepy heads were 
peering from the carriage windows. One or two of 
the passengers had got out: to stretch their legs or 
secure a drink of water. In spite of the lateness of the 
hour, a refreshment tray seller was doing a good business 
with lemonade in the thirsty third classes, and in the 
light of his lamp So Min saw two men, who had just 
come out of the ticket-office, cross the platform and 
scramble into a near compartment. Though the night 
was hot, their heads were swathed, yet they seemed to So 
Min, as they disappeared through the carriage door, 
vaguely familiar. A little later as he stood, still wonder- 
ing idly, the departure whistle sounded and at the same 
moment he became aware of a cautious head and 
shoulders thrust out of a window just above him, and 
suddenly saw, framed in cotton check, the face he had 
been looking for all day long—Sinlat Nga Maung’s! He 
let palm fall on palm as he straddled, open-mouthed, 
by the footboard. 
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‘“‘ Heh, Ko Maung!” he cried softly. ‘‘ You’ve been 
here all the time, then ? ”’ 

The head disappeared in a flash, to reappear a moment 
later even more circumspectly than before. 

‘Did I not say I was coming, man ?”’ Nga Maung 
drew a corner of his cloth across his mouth and frowned 
anxiously down at his questioner, addressing him in a 
hoarse undertone. 

A puckered visage showed up over his heavily draped 
shoulder, its wrinkles illumined by the flare from the 
soda-water seller’s tray. It was Ko Dwe’s. So Min 
stood with his jaws apart. After all, the pair had come 
to Tawnyo without his knowledge ! 

‘Alo! What are you going back for now ? ”’ he de- 
manded in wonder. ‘‘I came to meet you here this 
m re) ti 

As he. spoke the train began to move slowly out of. 
the station. Nga Maung thrust his head forward and 
downward. His eyes travelled this way and that. He 
was panting a little and seemed curiously excited. 

“This morning!’ he echoed. “ We came by the 
afternoon train. Why were you not at the station ? ”’ 

‘“‘T was detained,” said So Min. “I’ve been looking 
for you all day! Why are you off again so soon like 
this? See, there is time to get out yet! We still have 
to arrange that matter.” 

“Tt’s too late’ returned the other. “‘ You should 
have been there this afternoon to meet us!.’’ His head 
ducked further forward till it almost touched So Min’s. 
His breath: came and went. ‘“ Tell no one yen have seen 
us here,’”’ he whispered huskily. 

And So Min, walking’ alongside, odded sagely inte 
the darkness. As though he were likely to publish his 
dealings with Sinlat Nga Maung abroad ! 

. “ When are you coming back ? ”’ he cried, as the train, 
gaining speed, drew away from him. 

But the pair had pulled their heads as quickly as 
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possible into the carriage again. Thinking it over on 
his homeward way, ‘So Min remembered that they had 
been strangely anxious to avoid the public eye. 
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So Min reached his own roof as the moon was rising 
over the palms. It wanted three hours of dawn and 
no one was stirring, not even in the tumbledown mon- 
astery which lifted black posts against the primrose 
crescent in the east. A dog barked in the darkness 
among the piles as he came through the compound 
gate and set his foot on the lowest rung of the steps. 
The bamboo floor of the hovel swayed and creaked under 
his bare soles. In the inner gloom his wife stirred under 
the mosquito net of printed calico, calling him by name 
under her breath, so as not to wake the children. 

‘‘ Heh, So Min, is that you ? ” 

So Min mumbled assent. 

“‘ Did you meet those two from the city who came here 
to look for you ? ” 

“The city! What two from the city?” So Min 
sank on to his heels by the sleeping mat. “ Was it 
Ko Maung, of Lammadaw, and another ? ” 

“How can I say? They named no names.” 

“‘ What were they like, woman? ”’ 

‘They were city men, I say. One of them lacked 
two fingers of the left hand. I noticed that as he stood 
and talked. A green paso he wore, and a pink rosebud 
head-cloth. I said you had gone to the bazaar. Have 
you been with them ? ” 

“IT come from them now,” growled the night-bird. 

His spouse pulled her cloth over her lean chest, 
blinking at the moonlight and the dark figure crouching 
by the mat. 

“Lie down and sleep,” she whispered, and asked no 
more questions, She knew nothing. She could only 
guess, but she was sure no good thing could come out 
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of the visit of the men from Lammadaw. She instinc- 
tively coupled them in her mind with the gun secreted 
behind the paddy bin. Butit was no good prying. This 
was no woman’s business. She moved up so as to allow 
of So Min’s stretching himself on the mat beside her, 
and presently his deep breathing told her he was 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XII 


BRATTLETHWAITE returned to Rangoon from Tawnyo 
in time to eat his Sunday night dinner with the Sel- 
bridges. 

It was a true shikari’s repast; game soup, trail on 
toast, roasted birds with lime juice and cayenne pepper 
—even a snipe pudding. Gabriel, rising nobly to the 
occasion, had folded the napkins into shapes of things 
with long beaks, and had sprinkled an amazing pattern 
of winged objects in pink rice grains on the table-cloth. 
It was impossible to get away from the little brown marsh 
dweller, and, to tell the honest truth, the diners were 
sick of snipe long before the sweets were reached. 
Douglas passed dish after dish. He was silent and 
preoccupied ; crumbled his bread a good deal, raised 
his eyebrows a.good deal over the edge of his spectacles, 
grunted more than his wont. It looked as though he had 
a surfeit of something more than snipe. 

Brattlethwaite took stock of the grunting and the 
bread-crumbling. At first he was ill at ease. He had 
no idea how much his hosts knew of yesterday’s unfortun- 
ate business. He had no fear of Lily’s reappearance 
on the scene. The poor, obedient soul would keep out 
of the way, he knew. But how much had come out on 
Saturday ? He wished his wife had told him a little 
more—he was not sure whom Mrs. Rodrigues had seen 
and spoken to when she invaded Aitchison Road, and 
Douglas's silence struck him as ominous. Half a dozen 
times his lips began to frame the non-committal query 
that was to feel the way. He never got it out. Then, 
as course followed course and one trite, easy topic 
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after another came up—the last concert, the coming 
regatta, the new season’s brides—and port followed on 
the heels of bottled beer, his soul gradually found ease 
again. It was the servants, no doubt, whom Rosie 
had interviewed. The thing was not likely to have got 
past the cook-house. 

And, even if it had, what did it really matter? By 
dessert-time he was able to say that whole-heartedly. 

Sunday was no holiday for Selbridge. He used the 
day for getting level with his work, content if Monday 
morning saw him with a slate wiped clean at last. Long 
before Gabriel had swept his magenta masterpiece off 
the crumb-strewn cloth, his master had fared gloomily 
back to his office files, leaving his wife and guest together 
upstairs for the evening. 

The night was close and insect-haunted. Hardly a 
leaf stirred. In the west, beyond the river, the lowering 
black of the sky opened out from time to time and let 
far-off lightning flashes play on wumsuspected white 
billows of cloud bank on the horizon. The lamp had 
been taken away from the upper veranda. In the 
gloom near the windows, where the long armchairs 
were drawn for a breath of air, Brattlethwaite’s white 
mess jacket shone ruddy in the rhythmical glow of his 
cheroot. And, if his cigar glowed rosily, so did his heart. 
A record bag, weary muscles, a good dinner, generous 
wine ; why should he let trifles like his wife’s coming 
worry him? If he thought of his poor Lily, it was only 
to compare her flashy tearfulness with the soft composure 
of the woman in the chair at his side. He remembered 
how the teardrops had scored channels through the 
powder on his wife’s cheeks ; how the cheap jewellery 
on her fingers had sparkled. What a contrast with the 
figure under the crooning punkah, a slim, black-clad 
shape, just white face and hands and neck showing out 
of the surrounding darkness—a darkness that invited 
confidences. 
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He was no Don Juan, our thick-set warrior. He was 
not easily stirred. Sober self-restraint had always been 
the key-note of his emotions. With a past like his 
behind him, solid friendship was his cue, not light 
philandering. And yet, to-night, romance was touching 
and testing him—romance and a regretful yearning. 
He thought, on the one hand, of Lily’s jealous whimper- 
ings, on the other of Selbridge, aloof in the study below, 
and, as his eyes rested on the dim vision beside him— 
all a throbbing shadowy softness—he found himself 
wondering what might have been. 

He would have made a better job of it than Douglas ! 

They were a great deal to each other, Delia Selbridge 
andhe. He had never kept anything from her, and now 
he was seized with a sudden desire to tell her of his 
trouble. At the moment the thing, by virtue of bottled 
beer and port, was remote enough to be presented to 
her as something almost negligible, in ashape that would 
not worry her, perhaps as something that might be used 
as a stepping-stone to an even closer understanding. 
To-morrow the right sanguine mood might not be there. 
The incident would look different. If the servants ever 
did say anything, she might reproach him for having 
kept it from her. In any case, he was sure of the proper 
roseate perspective now. 

“He sent up three long smoke puffs into the hot air 
d-efore he spoke. Then, without further preliminaries, 
he let her have it. 

“TI saw my wife yesterday,” he announced out of 
the haze. | 

He heard her breath come in the darkness. 

“Your wife!’’ she cried incredulously. ‘But you 
were out at Tawnyo all yesterday.” 

“Exactly. She followed me out there,” he made 
answer. 

There was a pause 

“Your wife!” she murmured again after a while, 
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as though half expecting him, after all, to contradict 
her. ‘‘ To be sure—I had no idea—I—I hope she’s 
well,” she ended lamely. There seemed literally 
nothing else for her to say. 

““Oh, she’s well enough,” he returned; and again 
there was a silence into which the major’s injured voice 
finally cut. ‘‘ Pursued me out there!” he muttered, 
with a note of resentment that was almost ludicrous. 

She seemed anxicss to account for her hesitation. © 

“You see,” I didn’t know——" she began. “I’ve 
always imagined——” 

“‘ But I’ve spoken about her,’”’ he urged. 

‘“‘ T know, but not much,” she returned. ‘‘ I was never 
quite sure, don’t you sec? whether she mightn’t be. 
—well—I don’t know. ‘fas she come from India?” 

“No. She has been singing in Australia. I told you 
about her voice, didn’t I ? ” 

“You never told me about Australia.” 

“ Well, it was about eighteen months ago. One of 
those impresario chaps got hold of her. She thought 
she was going to make her fortune out there. You've 
heard of Ada Fernandez, haven't you ? ” 

“‘ The contralto. Yes.” 

“ Well, it was her travelling company. My wife was 
to be a kind of second fiddle to Ada. She had great 
ideas. Anyway, off she went—Melbourne, Sydney ; 
a regular round.” 

“‘ Leaving you? ”’ | 

‘* She left Gladys. She and I weren't living together 
at the time. She couldn’t stand the plains, and, to 
tell you the truth, the arrangement suited me. And 
her too, of course. We were quite friendly about it. 
There was nothing common between us, you see. I 
had married her as a subaltern and things had changed. 
I thought you might have heard all about it. _ There 
was never any secret about it.” 

““ No one has told me anything,’ she assured him. 
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He heaved himself higher in his chair for the delivery 
of his narrative. 

“It was just the ordinary kind of semi-detached busi- 
ness,” he said, ‘‘ till she chose to bolt off like that, 
leaving the child behind. I couldn’t stand that, could 
I? How was I to know what she was up to?” 

“TI can’t understand her doing it,’’ she murmured. 

“Mind you,” he was quick to add, “it was nothing 
but her singing that took her off, but how the deuce 
was I to know that 2? She didn’t write to me for over a 
year. Then she asked me to start her allowance again. 
She wasn’t making any money, she said. [ told her 
I’d let her have something, on the understanding that 
she never came near me or Gladys. I made that quite 
clear, you see. I thought she was going to stop on in 
Australia, and, lo and behold, yesterday she turned up 
in the middle of the paddy fields—without a word of 
warning ! I was never so surprised in my life!’’ He 
sat bolt upright. 

“* She wants to come back to you ee 

“‘ She really wanted to find out where Gladys was. 
She did talk about coming back to me, but I wouldn't 
have it. Notin Rangoon. No! I had to be firm. It 
wouldn’t have done. It would never have done. I 
saw that in a moment.” He threw out an arm impul- 
sively in a way that was new to her. ‘“‘ Good heavens, 
Mrs. Selbridge!’’ he exclaimed. ‘It isn’t as though 
we hadn’t tried !”’ 

It was easy for her to picture that sordid tearful 
encounter out on the steaming rice plain. 

“But, however did she know you were out at 
Tawnyo ? ”’ she asked. 

“ She says they came here and found out.” 

‘“‘They! Here! To the house!” 

“Yes. She had a friend of hers with her. They 
were sent on here from the mess, apparently. I suppose 
it was only the servants they saw. Yesterday 
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morning it would have been. Did anybody say 
anything ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Douglas hasn’t said a word. It must have been 
the servants, but they haven’t said anything either. 
Perhaps she didn’t tell them who she was.” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Notshe. She would have known I wouldn’t lke it.” 

“Why didn’t she write beforehand,’ demanded 
Delia.” ‘1 suppose she wanted——” 

“‘ Well, she wanted to come back to me, as I told you. 
I really don’t know what she expected me to say. I 
gave her the address of Gladys’s school, though, and 
said she might go and see her. I let her have some cash, 
too, to carry on with. Upon my soul, I don’t think I 
did her so badly.” 

“I’m sure you would be kind,”’ she murmured. 

“But I wouldn’t hear of the other thing,”’ he went 
on. ‘‘ You mustn’t think me a beast, Mrs. Selbridge, 
but we simply couldn’t live together. You can’t 
understand it.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” she whispered. All of a 
sudden the image of a morose, high-shouldered figure. 
poring over his files below rose up. Surely she, if any- 
one, knew what a true “‘ semi-detached ”’ existence was |! 
It was a quick, unreasoning yearning to show how inti- 
mate her fellow-feeling was that made her burst out, a 
little later, with a bitter : ‘“‘ Oh, don’t I understand it ! ”’ 

He sat staring at her through the gloom. She had 
drawn a veil for him, and he seemed almost startled at 
the unbaring. She had never shown it all so luridly 
before. 

“You don't say so | ’’ he exclaimed, in a tone of hushed 
wonder. ‘“ Well, you'll see my point of view, anyway.” 
He sat silent for a while, rubbing his moustache. Then 
he spoke again: “ I hope you don’t mind my talking to 
you about this, Mrs. Selbridge. I hate keeping anything 
from you. You see, we’ve——’”’ 
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‘I’m so glad you've told me,” she said softly. And 
indeed she was glad. Wasn't a halo of secret tragedy 
just what her sober friend needed—to mitigate and to 
explain? Wasn’t a deeper confidence just what she 
herself was crying for? She said her say and sank back 
into the depths of her chair, trembling a little at her own 
late outbreak. 

He did not speak for some time after this, and it 
was clear to her that it was precisely that outbreak 
that was occupying his mind. She broke the silence 
at last. 

“Is she going back to India ? ” she asked. 

He roused himself with an effort. 

“Who? Lily? Yes, I can’t have her stopping on 
in Rangoon. She’ll probably go to Darjiling to see the 
child. She'll want to get back to Madras first, though.” 
He gave a deep-chested sigh and flicked impatiently at 
his cheroot ash. ‘‘ Mrs. Selbridge,”’ he declared solemnly, 
“that woman stands between me and—well, every- 
thing |” 

Delia thought she understood. 

“ Poor thing!’’ she whispered, and, where all. four 
concerned were ‘‘ poor things,’’ it hardly mattered for 
whom the pitying epithet was meant, but she made no 
secret of it that she was very, very sorry for her friend. 
She laid her hand on the arm of his chair and knew he 
was glad of this little gesture of sympathy. “It’s 
horrid, horrid ! ”’ she said. 7 

He nodded sombrely as he dabbed the end of his 
cheroot into the ash-tray. Then he straightened his 
shoulders suddenly. 

‘* And, after all, she’s not the only one,” he announced. 

She had followed him so far, but now she hesitated. 

‘“‘ Not the only one? ”’ she repeated questioningly. 

“Not the only one between me and—well—as I’ve 
said—everything !"’ 

A flush crept in the darkness over Delia’s face. Who 
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were the others ?—the other? It had, in a way, all 
been leading up to this. Confidence had begotten 
confidence. She had brought it on herself and yet she 
felt a sense almost of outrage. Did he mean Douglas ? 

Who else? Well, and if he did, wasn’t it, in a way, 
true ? 

And if they both thought things like that, whose 
fault was it but Douglas’s ? 

Looking back after the event, she remembered that 
this was the first time in her married life that this out- 
look had not struck her as positively traitorous. 

She let his last words pass. When she found her 
voice again it was to exclaim, as she rose from her chair. 

“T can’t think why we should depress each other by 
talking of these detestable things! I’m going to play 
you something.” 

But the word had been uttered. Things had suddenly 
turned different. 

The edge of the rain clouds seemed to have reached 
Cantonments as it moved up from the river. The 
thunder rumbled over the flats beyond the harbour. 
The mango leaves, dipping on to the roof ridge, shook 
under the drops of a pattering shower. 

Delia pence the piano. 


ates on in the evening, wien her guest had gone, 
and she and her husband were alone together, she 
thought for a moment of asking him if he had heard 
anything the day before about Mrs. Brattlethwaite, 
and, if so, why he had said nothing to her. Douglas 
had taken the opportunity, almost before Brattlethwaite 
had left, of getting into a loud-patterned night-suit 
which made his shoulders high and his legs distressingly 
long and he was more than usually fagged and peevish. 
Looking him up and down as he stood at the door of 
his dressing-room, sipping his soda-water, she thought 
it wisest to ask nothing. If he knew nothing it was best 
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that he should remain in ignorance. He would never 
really understand. He might even make unkind use 
of his knowledge. 

No. It was very much as Brattlethwaite had said. 
Poor cream-faced Lily was a stumbling-block, no doubt, 
but she was not the only person who stood between 
the major and what he had chosen to call with piteous 
emphasis ‘ ‘ Everything.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


IF young Nga Pu—whom we last saw, naked and 
unashamed, making a mud pagoda in his father’s com- 
pound—was not considered old enough for a waist- 
cloth, he was at least old enough to make a most inter- 
esting discovery. 

The same spirit of investigation which had urged him, 
to his cost, to peer behind the paternal paddy bin led 
him, the day after Major Brattlethwaite’s shooting 
expedition, to explore a clump of bushes that fringed 
the Ngamya-Tawnyo road within a short walk of his 
home, and by this enterprising act to gain him the 
distinction of being the first, the very first person in 
Ngamya, to see the body of the deceased Eurasian lady. 

It was the sight of a bedraggled vulture waddling 
interestedly round this patch of unwholesome under- 
growth that first prompted-our young friend to deposit 
Nga Ba, his even younger brother, by the roadside and 
to plunge himself down the bank into the bushes, and 
long afterwards he was puzzled to think what interest 
that sinister scavenger could have had in what met his 
own eyes among the leaves when he had penetrated 
into the middle of the thicket. This was nothing more 
or less than a black-stockinged leg and a foot clothed 
in the most remarkable boot—garnished with shiny 
black buttons—that Nga Pu had ever seen. There was 
a glimpse of something white and crumpled beyond, 
but it was covered up with broken branches, and there 
were limits to Nga Pu’s taste for exploring. The owner 
of the black leg evidently did not wish to be disturbed ; 
moreover, the youth himself had got a nasty thorn 
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into his big toe which needed removal and, to crown all, 
Nga Ba, who had been stung by a red ant, was clamour- 
ing for his return. So he withdrew cautiously, spent a 
daring minute or two on the embankment throwing 
clods at the vulture—who quitted the neighbourhood 
with obvious reluctance—and finally proceeded to take 
himself and his infant charge home again. 

A secret fear lest prying in illicit thorn brakes should 
have the same painful results as poking about behind 
paddy bins had led the youth to resolve to keep his 
discovery from his mother, but at dinner-time awkward 
questions had to be faced, and, when asked to explain 
a late return, he could think of no excuse dramatic 
enough to divert the maternal wrath but the fact that 
he had stepped out of his way to have a look at the 
kala asleep in the bushes. 

A kala, or foreigner, asleep in the bushes was not, in 
his mother’s opinion, a sufficient ground for dawdling ; 
and, to justify himself fully, Nga Pu was obliged to dwell 
at rather fuller length upon the picturesque features of 
the incident—the boot with the curious adornments, 
the blackness of the protruding leg, the crumpled white 
drapery, to say nothing of the highly interested vulture. 

His mother, a woman of few words, offered no audible 
comment on his story, but during the course of the after- 
noon found time, in the intervals of paddy pounding, to 
stroll down the road to the spot indicated by her off- 
spring and glance casually into the bushes. Having 
done this she returned with a thoughtful mien to her 
domestic duties. What she had seen among the leaves 
she kept to herself, locked in her meagre bosom. There 
was no chance of taking her husband into her counsels. 
Late as he had been on that Saturday night, the restless 
soul had risen at daybreak the next morning and left ona 
visit to some distant fishing grounds. He was still 
absent. 

Nga Pu knew nothing of his mother’s afternoon walk, 
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and hazarding, for young Nga Ba’s benefit, in the evening 
a confident conjecture that by this time the kala would 
have finished his sleep and gone on his way, was surprised 
at her assertion that it was not a kala that he had seen, 
and at her warning, that if he dared tell any one of his 
morning’s experience he would have cause to rue it. 

Our young friend was duly impressed. He knew his 
mother was wrong about the kala. No Burman had 
ever had legs as black as the one he had seen sticking out 
of the brushwood. However, he was not going to 
contradict her. To have been threatened as his parent 
had threatened him could only mean that the discovery 
he had made was an important one. Taking his earliest 
opportunity on the following day of avoiding his mother’s 
eye, he slipped off to have another peep and was bitterly 
disappointed to find the road opposite the bushes in 
occupation of a myrmidon in a flat cap and khaki 
knickerbockers, who carried a long curved sword over 
his shoulder and kept at a distance not only Nga Pu 
but sundry open-mouthed rustics who had seemingly 
come out from Tawnyo specially to see what our young 
friend had fondly imagined was the exclusive property of 
the draggle-winged vulture and himself. 

Nga Pu knew a police-constable when he saw him. He 
could, in fact, remember a time when strangers in brass 
buttons had been a good deal about his own home, very 
inquisitive and very voracious, and his mother had been 
more than ordinarily shrill, and his father, then, and for 
a long time thereafter, unaccountably absent, and it was 
borne slowly in upon him that foreigners in high-heeled 
boots who slept without permission in the bushes must 
bring themselves, in some mysterious way, within the 
clutches of the law. 

His father did not return from the fishing grounds that 
night. 

By the following morning all the undergrowth and 
grass surrounding the scene of the hala’s escapade had 
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been trampled flat, and the original constable on the 
road had been reinforced by a companion to outward 
appearances as burnished and terrible as himself, whom 
Nga Pu, however, to his great relief, discovered to be 
only Shwe Daing, of Tawnyo, an old and almost despic- 
able acquaintance, tricked out in a tunic and belt, with 
his black hair cropped short. On the spot, taking notes 
and measurements, was a more important personage, a 
strange martial European in a khaki helmet, with a chin 
strap that left a white mark on his crimson cheek, whose 
pony the lordly Shwe Daing allowed Nga Pu to hold while 
its regular attendant went for a drink of water. This 
tremendous event overshadowed all minor considera- 
tions and Nga Pu returned home, high in his own esteem, 
as good as resolved, when he attained man’s estate and 
had several pink and yellow waist-cloths of his own, to be 
a policeman himself and coruscate with brass all down 
his front and wear a scarlet cummerbund and enjoy free 
vermicelli and fried plantains at every abject village he 
condescended to visit. 

Alas, he was soon to revise his amiable estimate of the 
force! By the afternoon of the same day the eddy of 
feverish activity that spun in ever widening circles round 
the clump of bushes by the roadside had spread out to and 
engulfed the hamlet of Ngamya. The red-faced officer 
with the helmet had established himself—with a camp 
bed that took to pieces and some highly interesting 
tinned provisions—in the Ngamya monastery compound, 
and a head constable with a blue note-book pervaded the 
village, drawing the inhabitants away into odd corners 
and interrogating them there. Strangely enough— 
though of this significant fact Nga Pu was, of course, 
ignorant—hushed colloquies of this kind seemed to 
concentrate more and more attention, as time went on, 
on the thatched hut of So Min, the absentee, out by the 
edge of the paddy fields. It was not long before a brass 
buttoned inquisitor was balancing himself on the steps 
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of the fisherman’s residence, demanding replies to all 
manner of questions. What had the master of the 
house been doing on Saturday and Sunday ? the ninth 
and tenth waning? What was it that had called him 
away ? How long had he been absent from home ? 
Had he said when he expected to be back ? Had he any 
money with him when he left? All these queries the 
much tried Ma E parried as best she might, waxing ever 
shriller and shriller. To only one was she able to give a 
categorical denial. Most emphatically she had not seen 
her husband in the company of a Eurasian lady on the 
evening of the Saturday. What had he, a humble 
villager, to do with Eurasian ladies ? 

The final bomb-shell dropped on Wednesday evening, 
when the inspector from Tawnyo arrived in So Min’s 
compound in the company of two sheepish village elders, 
armed with a document, signed and sealed, that was to 
enable him to search So Min’s hovel. Nga Pu, at the 
approach of the police, had hidden himself with his 
latest treasure—an empty sardine tin he had picked up 
in and removed from the monastery—behind the 
mosquito curtain in one corner of the living-room. He 
overheard the inspector’s demand with dismay. Re- 
tribution was following quick on the heels of his mis- 
demeanour. Could it be the silver fish-box they were 
after? The inspector, apparently, would not say. 
The mistress of the house exercised the prerogative of her 
sex, scolded, called heaven to witness that there was 
nothing to look for in the house ; but her clamour went 
unheeded. There was a fine to-do when the police came 
upstairs ; mats were unrolled, boxes opened, the rafters 
were tested. Men rummaged about in the thatch and 
behind the bamboo walling. The paddy bin and its 
contents received their meed of attention; bare arms 
were plunged shoulder deep into the grain. At first, 
however, no one thought of looking in the dark corner 

behind the bin—the corner that Nga Pu had explored 
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to his cost—and our young friend, a concealed but 
interested spectator, as anxious to satisfy his own 
curiosity as to distract attention from his incriminating 
sardine tin, was within an ace of whispering to Shwe 
Daing, as he reached for a basket that hung on the house 
post, that he would probably find something to interest 
him tucked away behind the sabagyz. 

Fortunately for himself, he held his tongue, and it was 
left to another constable to bring this game of hide and 
seek to anend. Grovelling stertorously in a far corner 
he was heard to give a sudden grunt, as though he had 
been hit, and a moment later emerged from behind the 
paddy bin holding aloft an object wrapped in an old 
cloth. 

There was a general exclamation, and elders and 
police knocked their heads together in their eagerness to 
see. From where he squatted behind the mosquito net, 
Nga Pu could get no sight of what the search party were 
looking at as the wrappings were unrolled. All he knew 
was that, whatever it might be, it was not the mysterious 
object his mother had not wished him to see, for the good 
woman was as surprised as anyone at the discovery— 
more than surprised, literally dumfounded. She had 
cleaned out that particular corner, she said, an hour 
before, and could swear’that it had been empty then. 
She had no notion what the singular engine of wood and 
gun metal that was held up before her amazed eyes could 
be, and had to be told, as she babbled her astonishment, 
that it was a fire-arm, and that the black stuff in the 
bamboo tube with it was nothing more or less than gun- 
powder. Agun! Gunpowder! Mercy! If there was 
a gun in her house, it must have been put there by some 
ill-wisher. Nothing could be more certain than that her 
husband, So Min, a hard working fisherman—— 

So Min! Where, by the same token, was that shifty 
householder lurking? That was the question that 
leapt to the lips of those present, before the outraged 
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lady had half finished her sentence. There was only one 
person there who flattered himself that he knew, and he 
was fain to huddle in the folds of the mosquito curtain 
and keep his own counsel. Nga Puhad no doubts. Not in 
vain had his parent been tattooed in red on the forearm. 
The boy had at first hardly dared to believe in that won- 
derful story of So Min’s power to disappear at will, but 
here, obviously, was conclusive proof of the marvellous 
gift. There were excellent reasons, no doubt, for the 
master of the house to vanish at this particular juncture, 
but the odds were that he was there in the hut all the 
time. Nga Pu pictured his father in his best yellow 
head-cloth standing out by the paddy bin watching the 
whole noisy business with serene enjoyment. He 
fancied him with arms akimbo or pulling with a grinning 
mouth at an invisible white cheroot as he watched his 
enemies, forearmed against their machinations. He 
hugged himself in silent rapture. 

And then, on a sudden, his first disillusionment came 
to young Nga Pu. He was close to the entrance to the 
hut and could look down into the compound. Through 
the buzz of male talk within, and his mother’s high- 
pitched disavowals, he heard the bamboos of the garden 
fence below rattle as they always rattled when his father 
came in from the paddy fields, and there, unseen by any- 
one but himself, came his parent jauntily, as though from 
fishing, spattered from head to foot with grey mud like 
a water buffalo, carrying his fishing basket slung on a 
bamboo staff. For a moment, after he had passed the 
paddy pounder, the veranda platform hid So Min, then his 
head and shoulders jerked into sight as he mounted the 
ladder step by step. Suspecting nothing amiss—for the 
voices within were for the moment hushed—he creaked 
across the platform, singing softly to himself, and at the 
entrance to the inner room pulled up short. He was 
faced by a policeman. His mouth drew down, his eyes 
narrowed quickly. Very slowly he lowered his pole and 
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basket and let down the waist-cloth he had girded tight 
round his hips. He had suddenly found himself covered 
by a dozen authoritative eyes as by so many hostile 
revolvers. 

Fresh from their great discovery, the police were 
shorter with him than if he had arrived on the scene 
an hour later. He stared dully at the stumpy firearm 
the inspector held out towards him. 

“TI know nothing about it,’’ he answered in response 
to a quick question, passing the back of his hand across 
his mouth. ‘‘ Where was it found? How could I 
have made a thing like that ? ” 

“It was found behind the paddy bin out there.” 
The European in a khaki helmet, who had been sum- 
moned urgently to the spot, sniffed critically at little 
naukto’s barrel and, passing his finger round the inside of 
the muzzle, looked at it. He did not seem entirely 
satisfied with the result. 

So Min watched the great man’s face intently. 

“It has not been fired,” he faltered, most injudiciously. 

“ How do you know it has not been fired ? ” inquired 
the officer. All So Min could do was to mutter: ‘“‘ How 
can I say? I never saw the thing before.” 

At a signal from his superior, the inspector produced 
a pair of handucffs and held them up towards the 
master of the house. A constable gripped each of Se 
Min’s arms. 

Now for it! Nga Pu drew in his breath ecstatically, 
while the mosquito nets around him shivered. He saw 
it all now. If his father had decided not to vanish into 
thin air before this it was merely in order to test the 
power of Saya Paik’s handiwork in a more dramatic 
fashion. Surely, surely, something astonishing would 
happen at this supreme moment. Surely the handcuffs 
would split in two or crumple up like paddy straw ; 
surely the rash constables who dared to lay sacrilegious 
hands on the tattooed one would be blasted on the spot ! 
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Alas, for the vaunted red mark and fond illusions! So 
Min slavishly allowed his wrists to be manacled, with a 
twist of the mouth and a remonstrant “Gently! 
Gently !”’ for Shwe Daing who, dressed in a little brass 
authority, was overdoing everything in his misplaced 
zeal. Nga Pu could have sobbed for disappointment. 
Could it be that Saya Paik was a charlatan, after all ! 

So Min took quite naturally to the réle of criminal 
again. Down on to the shaky bamboo flooring he 
plumped, knees to chest, elbows propped on knees, 
palms together at the chin. The lawyer in him began 
to rise to the surface and grope blindly. Half forgotten 
phrases seemed to float back to him out of a misty cloud- 
land full of distressful memories. His eyes wandered 
round the circle of faces and he licked dry lips. If he 
was in for it, he was in for it, and it might have been 
worse. There was nothing but the possession against 
him. : 

“‘T can give bail,” he muttered. ‘‘ I can find sureties, 
if need be. U Myo, of Syriam, will be prepared——”’ 

The inspector caught him up quickly, clicking scorn. 

“ Bail!’’ he echoed. “ Jungle dog! What are you 
thinking of ? Bail is not given in a case like yours. 
Do you know what you are charged with ? ” 

“‘ Possession of a gun under the Arms Act,” returned 
So Min, running his eye over the group, determined 
that, at any rate, he would impress that clod Shwe 
Daing with his knowledge of legal phrases. 

The inspector snorted. 

“There's more against you than that, my friend,” 
he said. ‘‘ You are charged with the murder of a 
Eurasian lady.”’ 

So Min’s eyes rounded in horror. 

“Me? A Eurasian lady ? ”’ he repeated. 

“ Were you not on the road with a lady on the evening 
of the ninth waning ? ’’ demanded the European officer. 

“A lady called me and I went to her,” bleated the 
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culprit. ‘‘ She left by the last train that same night 
for Rangoon.”’ 
‘* Her dead body has been found in the bushes between 
here and the Tawnyo rest-house,” said the inspector. 
“In the bushes!’’ So Min’s lips moved automatic- 
ally, but only a dry croak left them. ‘‘ In the bushes! ”’ 


It was precisely at this stage that Nga Pu was dis- 
covered by his mother and sent, with a tingling skin, 
down the steps, past the paddy pounder, away into the 
plantain clump in the corner of the compound. What 
follows must be seen through other eyes than his. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ABOUT the time that young Nga Pu was undergoing his 
baptism of disillusionment Douglas Selbridge was 
spinning up behind his waler from his office to his house 
with several searching questions on his lips. 

A paragraph in the morning’s Rangoon paper had 
caught his eye at chota haziri and startled him. He 
had read and re-read the passage with a significant 
working of the jaw—something more, at any rate, than 
the mastication of his early morning toast called for. 
After a while he had torn out the sheet on which it 
figured and put it away in his pocket. 

So much for the forenoon. In the afternoon Fate 
had brought a visitor to his room in the Secretariat 
—a talkative, tomato-jowled district superintendent of 
police from up the line, who was able to fill out the news- 
paper report with a good deal of first-hand grisly detail. 
It was more than enough. 

Douglas flicked his pony up, with a feeling that the 
moment he had waited months for had come at last. 
He would be able to put his foot down with a vengeance. 

He had driven home betimes, so as to catch his wife 
and Brattlethwaite before they went out. He was in 
good time. The major’s buggy was waiting in the shady 
corner of the drive, the major’s head was showing in 
the veranda upstairs. He and his companion had just 
finished tea. Selbridge found them by the tea-table, 
his wife adjusting a blue veil, Brattlethwaite, looking very 
broad and very grey, plucking at his white flannels. 
It appeared that they were going out on the lakes 
together, but they waited for a moment while Delia 
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filled her husband’s cup. This gave the latter just 
time to bring his subject up without an eagerness that 
might have attracted attention. He was particularly 
anxious not to appear too eager. He fiddled with a tea- 
spoon as he spoke. 

“‘ By the way, major, wasn't it at Tawnyo you were 
shooting the other day ? ” 

Brattlethwaite looked up quickly. 

“ That’s right,” he said. 

‘* T suppose you didn’t hear anything about the murder 
there.” 

“No. What murder? ”’ 

“‘ T saw it in the paper this morning.”’ 

‘“‘T haven't read the paper.” 

“It seems they’ve found the dead body of a Eurasian 
woman in the jungle near the rest-house. 

“A Eurasian woman!” Selbridge could have sworn 
that Brattlethwaite and his wife exchanged a swift 
glance. ‘“‘A Eurasian woman! At Tawnyo!”’ the 
major murmured, as one refusing to believe. 

“Yes. Just off the road, apparently. It must have 
happened while you were there. It’s funny you didn't 
hear anything about it.” 

“‘¥ don’t see why I should have heard anything about 
it,” returned the major, a little huskily. ‘‘ What 
woman was it ?”’ 

‘“That’s the point. There’s hardly any of her face 
left—mutilated. A very nasty business. She's a 
stranger, anyway. No one knows who _ is. It’s 
most mysterious.” 

“‘'Well——__!”’ The major’s tone voiced a surprise 
that was mildly defiant—a demand why he, of 
all persons, should have this information thrust upon 
him. 

Douglas, thus challenged, decided to spare him 
nothing. 7 

“Tl tell you why I asked,” he said. ‘‘ Last Satur- 
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day morning, soon after you had left, a woman came 
round to the house to ask for you.”’ 

““A woman? What kind of woman ? ” 

“Personally I should call her a Eurasian. She was_ 
dark; talked with a country-bred accent.”’ 

‘“* You saw her, then ? ” 

“To be sure. She came into the office here.”’ 

“ And——?”’ 

‘“‘T told her you had gone out shooting.”’ 

“To Tawnyo.” 

‘Exactly. Well, I may be wrong, but I gathered 
that she was going out to try and find you there. She 
may not have gone, of course, but when I saw that 
notice in the paper——”’ 

““ Well! Well!’’ The major’s voice came with a 
sort of injured protest. ‘‘ What makes you think it’s 
the same woman? Surely there are plenty of Eurasian 
women about.” 

“Not in Tawnyo,”’ objected Selbridge. ‘“‘ You know 
the sort of jungle village it is. Besides, this was a 
stranger.’ He picked up his teacup with a hand that 
trembled a little. ‘‘ Mind you, I’ve no authority for | 
thinking it ss the same woman, but there it is. l 
thought I ought to let you know.” 

‘Oh, no doubt, no doubt.”” The major gave a grudg- 
ing assent to the purity of Douglas’s motives, but did 
nothing to advance matters further. 

There was an awkward silence, which Mrs. Selbridge 
broke suddenly. 

“‘ Why ever didn’t you tell us about her before, Doug- 
las ? ’’ she cried. 

Selbridge was glad to turn his attention for a moment 
from his principal victim. 

‘““Why should I tell you, Delia? ’’ he demanded 
dryly. 

And then Brattlethwaite took his cue and found his 
voice. 
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“ Yes, Selbridge, why ever didn’t you let me know 
before ? ” 

Douglas knew the one weak point of his own position 
and faced his accusers quickly. 

“* Well, till I saw the thing in the paper I didn’t attach 
much importance to it.’ He braced himself up. ‘‘ Of 
course, if the person I saw here never did go out to 
Tawnyo, the matter’s perfectly simple,” he declared. 

Thus appealed to, the major cleared his quivering 
throat. 

“Who the lady you saw was I don’t know,” he said. 
‘‘ But, while we're about it, I may tell you that a lady 
did come out to see me at Tawnyo on Saturday. I 
suppose you would call her a Eurasian. She probably 
was the person you saw, but I know she’s not the person 
who has been murdered, for she was just going back by 
train to Rangoon when I saw her last. She was on her 
way to the station.” 

Douglas pursed his mouth. 

“ If so, that’s all right,’’ he murmured. “ Of course, 
if you have seen her since——” 

But Brattlethwaite did not take him up. Having 
said his say, he stood as a man stands who thinks he is 
alone—with arms on hips and eyelids blinking furiously, 
looking out over the edge of the veranda. He was 
reconstructing rapid mental pictures. Delia’s voice 
seemed to startle him. 

“Have they no idea who did it?” she asked her 
husband. 

Selbridge’s reply was not meant for her. 

“‘ They've arrested a man who was seen just before 
the murder with a Eurasian woman,” he informed 
Brattleth waite. 

The major looked round quickly. 

“* Arrested him, have they ?”’ he said. ‘‘ What kind 
of man?” 

“A Burman. Some local badmash. No one knows 
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what they were up to, but they were seen walking about 
together.” 

Husband and wife were both facing Brattlethwaite 
now, as though waiting to see what he was going to 
make of this. The major’s eyes were not still yet. 
Through the quivering lids he saw visions: a pagoda, 
heaps of laterite, a banked road running red under black 
telegraph wires across a watery plain, a brick wall, two 
figures standing against it in the level evening sunlight 
—What the devil did they mean by talking about a local 
badmash ? 

Delia was quick to note much that was hidden from 
her husband. 

“You can soon make sure, can’t you ? ” she said softly. 

Brattlethwaite shook his nightmare from him and 
gave her a grateful look. 

“‘ Of course I can,” he assured her, and stood for a 
further space pondering. Then he glanced round 
him. ‘‘ When does the Madras steamer leave?” he 
asked. 

“‘ T’ll see,” she exclaimed, and stepping to a side table, 
she picked up a local paper, and scanned it. ‘‘ The 
Madras steamer. Here it is! It’s to-night some time. 
The mail closes at four o’clock. You will have lots of 
time to go and see before she sails,”’ 

She held the paper out for his inspection, while Douglas 
looked her up and down, curiously, suspiciously, wonder- 
ing how much she knew. 

The major peered at the mail notice, pulling at his 
under lip. 

“ Yes, there’s time still,’”” he murmured. He looked up 
over his glasses. ‘I’m afraid our row on the lakes is 
off for this evening.”’ 

“‘ Good gracious, don’t think of the lakes ! ”’ she cried. 
‘* Look here, can I be of any assistance ? Shall I come 
with you ? ”’ 

He shook his head. 
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all the same. Is my trap below?” 

“* It’s waiting near the gate,’’ observed Douglas grimly, 
and led the way downstairs like an executioner. 

His guest followed him, still blinking at brain pictures. 
Delia would have come too, but her husband motioned 
her back and she let the two men go down together. 
She thought Douglas wanted a last word alone with 
the major, but there was an ominous silence in the 
veranda below while Brattlethwaite climbed into his 
buggy. 

She looked out through the venetian blinds and 
watched his broad back as he drove out through the 
gate. The crows were noisy in the trees overhead. 
A stream of passing carts had raised a cloud of dust 
on the road outside, and into the yellow haze of it he 
vanished—grim and absorbed and ineffably pathetic. 
What was he going out to face? What were his feelings 
now? Whom had he got to help him bear it all ? 

She turned, to find her husband at her side—and 
something in his eyes called up a flush of warm resent- 
ment to her cheeks. 

“‘ Douglas !”’ she cried. ‘‘ Why didn’t you say before 
that that woman had been round to see you ? ” 

He did not reply at first. He stood, vengeful, staring 
out into the dust cloud. At last he turned upon her 
with a question of his own every whit as fiery as hers. 

‘What did you mean by offering to go off with him 
just now ?’”’ he demanded. 

“ Well, I thought I might have been some comfort to 
him in his trouble,” she returned, and, as she gazed 
into his face, she cried out : “‘ You're not a bit sorry for 
him, Douglas! I believe you’re glad! Why didn’t 
you tell him before that you had seen that woman ? ”’ 

‘Why should I have?” he demanded back. “ Of 
course 1 assumed——” 

She caught him up quickly. 
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“* Well, why didn’t you tell me? Why do you keep 
these things from me ? ”’ | 

He let her wait a little for his reply, looking her 
slowly up and down. 

“How do you know it wasn’t out of kindness to 
him ? ”’ he inquired, at last, dryly. 

“What! You thought he wouldn’t like me to know 
that that kind of Eurasian person had been round inquir- 
ing for him? Well, as it happened, he told me about 
her himself. He said she had been to the house.” 

“* How did he know ? ”’ 

“From the woman, of course. She went out to see 
him at Tawnyo.” 

‘“‘ And who was she ? ” 

She looked down twice before eee: 

“‘ If you want to know, she was his wife,’’ she brought 
out finally. 

“‘ He told you that ? ” 

“Yes. On Sunday.” 

“‘ And why didn’t you tell me ?”’ He was the accuser 
now. “ You talk about my keeping things from you, 
but it’s exactly what you do yourself.” 

She gazed dully out of the window. The past rose 
up in sudden judgment against her. 

“It seems to me,” she murmured, “ that we've got 
too much into the way of keeping things from each other. 
Douglas, I’m sorry. I ought to have told you.” 

She looked up to him for a corresponding expression 
of contrition, but she looked in vain. 

“‘T don’t see that I had any call to tell you about the 
woman,” he persisted stubbornly. 

She left his words unchallenged. In face of the major’s 
grim tragedy these petty bickerings of theirs struck 
her as altogether deplorable. Like Brattlethwaite, 
she seemed to stand and see visions. 

“‘ Douglas, suppose it was his wife!” 
“‘ Isn’t it too horrible for words ! ” 


she whispered. 
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But not all the pity in her soft eyes could stay his 
tongue. The rancour of months, long repressed, was 
seething within him. | 

‘“‘Horrible!’’ he echoed harshly. “ Look here, 
Delia, you know a good deal more about him than I do. 
He has told you things he has kept from everyone else. 
Knowing what you do, do you honestly think he was 
particularly pleased to see his wife again ? ”’ 

Her guilty heart smote her as she remembered those 
mutual confidences in the dark veranda. 

“‘T don’t see what that’s got to do with it,” she re- 
turned stonily. 

‘“‘ Wasn’t she the devil of a nuisance, living away from 
him, and all that ?’”’ he went on. 

“They had got used to it,” she faltered. ‘‘ Well— 
probably she was.” 

“Has he ever spoken to you as though he might be 
glad to get rid of her ? ”’ 

Her sudden flush as good as betrayed her. 

‘““What do you mean, Douglas?” she demanded 
sharply. 

“ Suppose she has been done away with, do you think 
he’ll be desperately sorry ? ” 

She faced him passionately, all her penitence 
gone. 

“How unkind you are, Douglas!” she exclaimed. 
“ You talk just as though you thought he had done away 
with her himself ! ”’ 

He folded his arms and looked sideways at her. 

‘“‘ And suppose I did think it ? ” he retorted. 

Her eyes blazed as he remembered them to have blazed 
once before. What struck him at the moment was that 
it was always a reference to Brattlethwaite that kindled 
the flame. In supreme moments she seemed to have 
but one epithet for her husband. 

“You horror!” she cried, exactly as she had cried 
that last time, and then she added in the voice of one 
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from whose eyes scales had suddenly fallen: ‘ Good 
heavens, how you hate him!” 

For this he had a rejoinder all ready. 

‘“* And who has made me hate him ? ”’ he demanded, 
and with this last question he turned, stalked across 
the veranda and went, trembling, down to his office 
boxes. 


CHAPTER XV 


It was the friend, of course—that Mrs. Rodrigues whom 
Lily had spoken about at the pagoda! It couldn’t pos- 
sibly be Lily herself. The idea was unthinkable ! 

What was it that Lily had said about her friend ? 
He must remember. He had got to remember ! 

Brattlethwaite drove, bowed under his new load of 
care, from Aitchison Road towards the town. The 
evening was hot and stifling, but he paid no heed to the 
sun. He sat hunched forward on the seat, staring with 
blind eyes along his pony’s sweating back. His brain 
was numb and unresponsive, but he seized and shook it, 
so to speak—so vital was it that he should have some 
clear-headed recollection of what he had heard about 
his wife’s companion. 

He remembered his servant had spoken to him about 
the strange lady on his return to the rest-house after 
meeting his wife. The fellow had described her and 
told how, on learning that his master would not be.back 
for some time, she had strolled away, as though to meet 
him, across the paddy fields. Knowing from Lily who 
the woman was, he had not troubled further about her. 
The man’s description had left him, however, with the 
impression of some one bigger and breezier than his 
own slender wife. What had happened was quite 
clear now. The unfortunate creature had met some 
blackguard in a lonely spot, and had then and there 
been murdered. It was all coming back to him—Lily’s 
concern at her friend’s continued absence and everything. 
It was a thing that might have happened to any unpro- 
tected female on those solitary jungle tracks. Take 
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Lily herself, for instance, with that evil-looking rascal 
she had had as an attendant—— 

He dared not follow up this train of thought. He 
was brought up short by the memory of Selbridge’s 
high-pitched voice: ‘‘some local badmash. . . they 
were seen walking about together.”” The fateful words 
haunted him. But it couldn’t—it simply couldn’t have 
been his wife! How could any foul play have taken 
place in the short space between the pagoda and the 
railway station? <A public road. Before dark. It 
wasn’t as though she hadn’t been worrying about Mrs. 
Rodrigues, either. No; if it was either of the two, it 
was the other woman ! 

But why the deuce hadn’t Lily been there to identify 
the body ? 

He wished he had tried to find out from Douglas 
exactly where the body had been found. 

Of course, if Lily was on the mail boat———! ”’ 

He drove through the town towards the river and the 
wharves. No doubt, if his wife were alive, she would 
be on the Madras steamer. Once satisfied that she was 
on board, his main concern would be stilled. A single 
glance would suffice. He needn’t speak to her. 

Even if she were on the boat, there might, of course, 
still be trouble. Supposing the murdered woman were 
this Mrs. Rodrigues. It would be his duty to come 
forward and say what he knew about her. Lord! 
how people would talk! The whole thing would be in 
the paper for the gossips to catch hold of and twist 
about. Eurasian ladies don’t, as a rule, come out to 
visit British officers at jungle rest-houses for dull, com- 
monplace, everyday reasons. It would be almost as bad 
as if he had to explain Lily away. 

Almost—and yet not quite. He would not mind 
anything so very much if he could be sure his wife was 
still alive. That was the point he intended settling 
forthwith. : | 
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He turned down by the public offices and drove along 
the river front, where rows of black steamer funnels 
smoked sulkily behind the low roofs of the wharves. 
The sun had set by this time, leaving scarlet streaks 
across the saffron beyond the stream. The glow in the 
western sky lit up the hot stucco fronts of the buildings 
that overlooked the river, alive with bobbing sampans 
and bustling launches. Down by the wooden jetties 
the sultry air was heavy with the pungent odour of 
fish paste, cutch and hides. The clamour of the crows 
was dying away in the trees, but the plaintive chant of 
the working harbour coolies still lingered. 

A large, white-faced customs officer, with a black tuft 
on a retreating chin, directed Brattlethwaite to the 
Madras mail, which lay, deep laden, alongside one of 
the farthest landing-stages. She was on the eve of 
departure. The cargo had been bestowed, the lascars 
were battening up the hatches, the chains had ceased 
rattling and the sallow tally clerks were putting up their 
books. Brattlethwaite forced his way up the crowded 
gangway, accosted a harried ship’s officer in. white 
drill on the main deck and was referred to the ship’s 
Goanese clerk in a small stuffy cabin below. Here, in an 
atmosphere of- warm dish-water and curry, amid the 
clatter of spoons and forks from the adjacent pantry, 
he ascertained that neither Mrs. Brattlethwaite nor Mrs. 
Rodrigues figured in the list of passengers to Madras. 
The clerk ran his yellow finger down a paper. All the 
first saloon travellers were men. In the second class 
there were two ladies, he said, whom, perhaps, the gentle- 
man might like to see. The major went on deck again 
and was shown a wrinkled brown female in a battered 
sun hat sitting disconsolately on the main hatch by the 
side of a small black-eyed girl in a magenta frock—most 
decidedly not the couple he was looking for. He 
lingered on for half an hour, leaning on the steamer 
rail, staring from the deck to the gangway, and from 
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the gangway to the wharf, scanning each f&cca gharry 
that approached in the vain hope of seeing his particular © 
pair step out of it. At last, however, the final whistle 
sounded, and he was forced to leave, with the crowd, 
for the shore. : 

He stood on the wharf again, watching the propeller 
churn the mud and paddy husk of the Rangoon river 
into a chocolate froth, and turning the situation over. 
Lily was certainly not on board, but even now it didn’t 
follow that she was the woman who had been killed. Of 
course she might have been detained for the inquest. 
Apparently the body had not been identified so far, but 
perhaps it had taken time for the news to reach his wife. 
No doubt by this time she had heard of it. Indeed, 
unless both the women had been murdered, one of them 
was bound to appear eventually and solve the mystery. 
Why on earth hadn’t one of them come forward already ? 

The black hull slipping away through the water into 
the western glow afforded no answer to his despondent 
query. He walked slowly back to his buggy and drove 
into the Cantonment, but not to Aitchison Road. He 
couldn’t face Delia again just yet. 

With so much in the dark there seemed nothing for 
it but to wait—and let things develop. He had done 
his best to find Lily. No one could possibly blame him 
if, while keeping a watchful eye on the situation, he 
allowed it to shape itself without his interference. 


It was ill waiting, though, with the sense of unseen 
complications ahead. He could not ask questions 
without exciting suspicion. Many stones would have 
to be left unturned. And yet, next day, it occurred to 
him that there was one that he might, perhaps, turn safely 
and learn something that he wanted desperately to 
know. The idea came to him as he was jogging along 
in his buggy past the interminable brick wall of the 
Rangoon jail. Wasn’t there just the barest off chance 
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of his being able to ascertain one important point on 
the further side of that forbidding barrier. It seemed 
like a stroke of Providence that he should be just hap- 
pening to have some wood-carving done for him at 
the jail workshops. He had the best of excuses just 
then for going in. 

- A few minutes later he had drawn up at the entrance, 
knocked at the massive door and asked to see the jailer. 

He happened to be in uniform at the time and found 
the jailer—an ardent volunteer—proud to conduct a 
real major in khaki round his charge and show him the 
sights. He was led through a succession of doors in 
walls, down neat straight paths, across several enclosures 
to the big iron-roofed work-shed where his own particular 
teak table was being carved, and stood for a time 
among the shavings watching the outlines of a florid, 
speckled dragon grow under the chisel of a crop-haired 
convict. From here he passed to other sheds ; glanced 
in at the basket-making, the weaving and the wheat 
grinding ; watched the shot drill for a minute or two, 
and declined to visit the kitchen to watch the evening 
meal being prepared. He also refused the offer of a 
glance into the infirmary. There was something, 
however, that he still wanted to see. He was keeping 
his eyes open for it, and in due course halted tentatively 
before a closed and labelled door in one of the party walls. 

‘“* Under-trial ward,” said the jailer, mopping his fore- 
head, for the evening was close and his visitor a fast 
walker. ‘‘ Would you care to see the under-trials, sir?” 

“I might for a moment,” said Brattlethwaite. 
“‘ How many have you?” 

‘Not so very many just now, sir. There’s that 
Chinese forgery case. It’s in all the papers. The 
man’s in here. A clever piece of work, that! Perhaps 
you’ve never been to Tawnyo, sir. A little station up 
the line.” 

‘Once or twice, shooting,” said the major. 
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‘“‘ Of course,’ exclaimed his guide, to whom Brattle- 
thwaite’s prowess as a shot was not unknown. “A 
fine place for snipes, that! They tell me some gentlemen 
have made very heavy bags there this year. Come this 
way, please.” 

Within the enclosure lolled a listless crew, looking, 
in their workaday loin-cloths, dingy and uncared for 
after the busy, shaven, white-garbed convicts in the 
other yards. There were some eight or ten Burmans, 
two anaemic Chinamen with frowzy pigtails, obviously 
old opium eaters, and a big bearded Sikh, who squatted 
apart from his fellows. 

‘“‘ A very good season for snipes,’ boomed the jailer, 
fanning himself lightly with his tops. ‘‘ No, I don’t 
shoot that way myself, though, when it comes to a 
rifle and a target, I can hold my own. I mentioned 
Tawnyo just now, sir, because the man charged with 
the Tawnyo murder is here. You have heard about 
the case, perhaps. A bad one. There must have been 
more than one man in it.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard about it,” said Brattlethwaite. 

‘Which is the man ? ” 

The jailer referred to a subordinate, who indicated a 
Burman squatting, with averted face, near the entrance. 
At a call from the jailer this individual turned and, at 
the sight of those in authority, dropped into a posture 
of respect, fixing the new arrivals with a look of nervous 
expectancy. 

‘“‘That’s the man over there,” said Mr. D’Monte, 
throwing out his chest. ‘ That one in the red longyt. 

. No, I can’t say whether the lady has been identified 
yet. I’ve only seen what’s in the papers. Ah, that 
chap’s an old hand, sir. You can tell that by the way 
he sits, just like as though he had leg irons on. There 
will be one or two previous convictions against him 
at least. They are a bad lot up Tawnyo way. Plenty 
of toddy drinking there.” 
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His comments were lost on his visitor. Brattlethwaite 
had turned sharply away, settling his helmet firmly on 
his head. One glance had been sufficient. He had 
never expected an encounter at such close range as this, 
and, if the truth be told, was at the moment, thanking 
Heaven, not for the capture of his wife’s murderer, 
but for the fact that he himself was in uniform—that 
his tunic, his chin strap and his leggings had turned him 
into something altogether different from the shtkart 
in loose mud-spattered shorts who had once had a 
conversation with a cream-faced Eurasian lady at a 
ruined pagoda. 

What was he to do if the man recognised and tried to 
speak to him? It was quite on the cards that the poor 
wretch might do so, in the wild hope that the white 
man would be able to say something—Heaven knew 
what—on his behalf. If he did, the game would be 
surely up. There would be no keeping out of it 
then ! 

He did not stop to reason. With a murmur that it 
was time for him to go, he turned and made for the 
entrance to the yard. He felt he must get out of the 
man’s sight before anything happened. Had the 
scoundrel given any sign of recognition? Was he going 
to call out after him as he went? He stepped out 
through the enclosure door like one fleeing from justice, 
cowering into his khaki disguise. 

Ten steps taken along the gravelled path showed him 
that his panic had been groundless. Didn’t the man 
wish to avoid identification even more than he did ? 
With the knowledge came a fit of revulsion. Here was 
he, a new-made widower, treading flagged passages, 
passing through doorways, listening to Mr. D’Monte 
while the latter poured into his ears an account of his 
last Saturday’s performance at the butts, and behind 
him, in the under-trial ward, squatted the ruffan who 
had killed his wife—his own wife—killed her and brutally 
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mutilated her. Was he going to do nothing to bring 
the brute to justice ? 

‘“‘ She has been your bane! ” he whispered to himself 
as the last gate swung open, and he passed out at the 
main entrance. ‘She has been your bane. Why 
should you trouble to appear? He’s got to be punished, 
of course, but they'll hang him right enough without 
your evidence. They'll hang him right enough.” 

This was probably true. Other people besides him- 
self must have seen his wife in the fellow’s company. Why 
should he rush into court and make disagreeable dis- 
Closures if what was needed could be done without him ? 
Why drag the sordid business out into the light of day ? 
If he had to tell everything, might not some idiot or 
other even suspect him of having connived at the 
removal of a troublesome helpmeet? The thought 
drove the blood for a moment from his cheeks. 

And yet—his own wife! And mutilated ! 


The jailer saluted magnificently as the major climbed 
into his buggy at the jail gate. The warder in blue, 
with his bunch of keys, could not have been stiffer if 
it had been the Lieutenant-Governor himself who was 
being seen off. Brattlethwaite barely noticed the 
compliments paid him. A resolve had crossed his mind 
as he seized the reins. Before he took any decisive 
step he would have another talk with his comfortable 
counsellor, Mrs. Selbridge. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HzaR now how So Min, that unhappy plaything of 
untoward circumstance, reaping the harvest of misdeeds 
in a past existence, found his way into the under-trial 
ward of the Rangoon jail. 

It was the Burman inspector from Nyaungbin who 
did most of the investigation in the Tawnyo murder case. 
Having effected the arrest of So Min, Gregson, the brick 
red District Superintendent of Police, left the scene of 
the crime for Rangoon in a first-class carriage, primarily 
to confer with his official superiors at headquarters, 
incidentally, also, to row in the Rangoon regatta. He 
knew that the later stages of the investigation were 
better left with his subordinates. Strictly speaking, 
they were no kind of white man’s job. | 

There was no need, in the inspector’s opinion, to hurry 
over So Min’s case. The rascal was as good as condemned 
already, so far as the Arms Act business was concerned. 
His connection with the murder would come out in due 
course, no doubt; though, between you and me and 
the discreet inspector, there was not very much against 
him beyond the fact that he had been seen walking 
about with a coffee-coloured lady in a white blouse 
about the time the crime was committed. There was 
some talk of So Min’s lady companion having returned 
by train to Rangoon, of another lady who had come 
with her and had #o# gone back, of an alibi for So Min— 
at the Wettha fishery, twelve miles off—but all this was 
just the kind of thing that was sure to be produced to 
bolster up a hopeless case, and the inspector very 
wisely acted on the principle of looking after the prose- 
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cution and letting the defence look after itself. He was 
there, after all, to fill the Tawnyo lock-up, not to empty 
it. In any event, there was the Amms Act case, as good 
as proved, and remands were to be had for the asking. 
So Min was undoubtedly a safe card. 

The dwarf gun found behind the paddy bin was a 
precious asset too, a link in the inexorable chain that was 
to draw other malefactors beside So Min into the teak- 
barred cage in the Tawnyo police-station. A smart 
head-constable was detailed in due course to make 
inquiries in Lammadaw, round about the neighbourhood 
of the Godwin Road monasteries, and returned after a 
day or two, mysteriously, with information worth its 
weight in rubies. It appeared that little naukto, like 
every pious Buddhist, had had a previous existence, and 
in it had done some mild execution as the twelve-bore 
breech-loader of Mr. James Peabody, a rather slipshod 
Deputy Conservator of Forests. Stolen in the most 
brazen way from under Mr. Peabody’s camp cot in a 
rest-house not far from Toungoo, the weapon had been 
lost to sight for the better part of two years. It had 
then, it was whispered, emerged for a moment from its 
obscurity and been seen by two informers, somewhere 
in that waste of mat hovels that hes between Taroktan 
and Kemmendine, as good as reincarnated, but still 
just recognisable as the full length article of more 
respectable days. 

It was at this stage that furtive mention was made of 
Nga Maung—Sinlat Nga Maung, of course—of Saya Paik, 
a disreputable tattooer, and of one Maung Dwe or Ko 
Dwe, a gentleman who, with two fingers gone, was still 
an adept in all kinds of metal work. One of the informers 
was said to have been prepared to swear that he had seen 
the cut down gun in Ko Dwe’s house, another that So 
Min had had furtive dealings with the other three. 
There was some significant reference to a red tattoo 
mark that might be found on the arms of all concerned. 
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At the Tawnyo police-station the inspector examined 
So Min’s forearm pensively and pondered these things 
in his heart. He continued his inquiries on the spot, 
and suddenly laid his hands in the village on a priceless 
individual—two priceless individuals, in fact, a cartman 
and a toddy shop licensee who had seen Nga Maung | 
and Ko Dwe talking to So Min on the railway station 
platform late on the night of the murder. If this were 
not enough for the inspector he would have been a 
hard man to please. Here, in his hands, was the lethal 
weapon, discovered close to the scene of the crime; 
there a brace of notorious criminals as good as asking 
to be apprehended. Even if they had had nothing to 
do with the murder, the responsibility for finding the 
right culprit would, once they were under lock and 
key, rest wholly with them. It was they who would 
have to do the thinking for the inspector then. » 

The smart head-constable left for Rangoon again with 
three pairs of brand new handcuffs. 

It was about twelve hours later that So Min, dozing 
in solitary state in the cage in the Tawnyo police lock 
up, was roused by the arrival of a batch of fellow-sufferers. 
There was a jingle at the foot of the police-station steps, 
the boards of the flooring creaked, the key turned in 
the padlock, three muffled figures were thrust without 
ceremony into the cage and the door was slammed 
behind them. So Min rubbed his eyes. Here were old 
acquaintances with a vengeance! The men had their 
heads wrapped in their cloths, but even in the half 
light he could see that two of them were Nga Maung 
and Ko Dwe and that their companion was that deft 
artist in lampblack, Saya Paik. 

The group exchanged glances, but the new-comers, 
fresh from the outside glare, could distinguish nothing 
in the gloom. So Min had a few seconds’ advantage. 
A sense of infinite relief clasped him. What could this 
all mean but that the police had dropped this preposter 
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ous murder charge, and were concentrating on the case 
of illicit possession of fire-arms? If so, he was not to 
face the inquisition alone. Here were companions in 
trouble—with interests the same as hisown. Here were 
four heads to put together to plan a way out of a trouble- 
some business. 

It was clear by their looks that, when it came, recog- 
nition brought no corresponding comfort to the new 
arrivals. They glared stonily at So Min. There was 
silence in the cage while the inspector conferred in a 
jubilant undertone with his colleagues at the head of 
the steps, but when these withdrew and the station 
was empty, except for the sentry on duty, quick whispers 
were exchanged across the boarded floor. So Min 
began it. 

“Heh, you three, when were you arrested?” he 
asked softly. 

Ko Dwe regarded him sideways with a scowl. 

“* At dawn this morning,” he answered. 

So Min hitched on his heels a little nearer to the gun- 
smith. 

“T can prove that it was put into my paddy bin 
by the police themselves,” he muttered out of the corner 
of his mouth. 

Ko Dwe rewarded him with a surly stare as he 
unwrapped his head. 

““ What was put into your house ? ” he growled. 

- At this juncture the sentry outside, a youthful con- 
stable, anxious to put his new-fledged authority to the 
test, smote with a cane on the bars of the cage and 
‘bawled: “Silence, you there!” stalking on, head in 
air, after this fulmination, rehearsing the account he 
would now be able to give his cronies of how he had 
petrified the' redoubtable Sinlat Nga Maung with a 
single ‘‘ Peace, jungle dog!” 

If the young man imagined that seasoned malefactors 
like Nga Maung and Ko Dwe were going to pay any heed 
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to the admonitions of an up-country jackanapes in 
brass buttons, he was mistaken. 

‘‘ What was put into the house ? ”’ repeated Ko Dwe, 
a little louder than before. 

“ The naukto, to be sure,’”” murmured So Min. ‘“ Isn’t 
it for that you’ve been arrested ? ” 

Slower eyes than So Min’s could hardly have failed 
to notice the quick glance Ko Dwe and Nga Maung 
darted at each other. 

“You ought to know what we have been arrested 
for,” croaked the gunsmith, ‘ considering that it was 
on your information that they took us!” 

At this So Min opened eyes and mouth and let a meek 
bleat of protest escape him. 

“I? My information? Not a word, not a 
word, I can swear it!’ he assured them below his 
breath. 

‘Did you not say you had seen us in the train the 
other day ? ”’ demanded Nga Maung. | 

““Never!’’ whispered So Min, and the constable 
outside gave a more truculent thwack than ever with 
his rattan and shouted: ‘‘ You’re a troublesome crew, 
inside, you! Didn’t you hear me tell you not to 
talk ? ”’ : 

‘** We were told you had said you had seen us at the 
station,’’ snarled Ko Dwe, still incredulous. 

“On my life, no!’ persisted So Min, the more 
earnestly for remembering suddenly that, when ques- 
tioned by the police about the matter, he had, for 
reasons of his own, named his own house and not the 
railway station, as the place of his encounter with the 

air. 

“And hark you,” he muttered a moment later, 
taking the opportunity when the sentry was at the 
furthest end of his beat. ‘‘ Not once have I given a 
hint that I got the naukto from you. See here, friends, 
U Myo will be ready to swear that the thing was put 
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in my house by an informer. Every one knows how 
often that sort of thing is done.” 

Ko Dwe gave his shoulder an impatient jerk and put 
out a maimed hand. 

“Fool!’’ he whispered hoarsely. “‘It’s not on 
account of the naukio that we have been arrested. 
What did you say about the night of the ninth waning ? ” 

“Hold your tongue !”’ piped the sentry, for the third 
time, hearing footsteps outside. 

This time his order was reinforced by a note of 
authority from the head of the steps. It was the 
inspector back again, to show the guard writer how to 
enter up some registers. The two sat down at a table 
near the window and began rustling with papers. A 
hush fell over the police-station and the inmates of the 
cage drew away from each other. 

Propped up against the teak bars of the cage, his 
shifty eyes following the sentry on his soft-footed round, 
So Min squatted low and tried to envisage this new and 
startling turn of affairs. 

“The night of the ninth waning.’”’ That was the 
date the police had been ramming down his throat ! 
So these three, too, were in for the murder of the 
Eurasian woman! There really was something in it, 
then ! 

To tell the honest truth, So Min’s most ardent wish 
was to have some light thrown, for his own benefit, on 
the Tawnyo murder case. Let us recall the fact that 
the morning after his meeting with the lady at the 
pagoda he had risen with the lark and left for a distant 
fishing ground far out of the reach of floating rumours. 
A few days later he had returned home, only to find 
himself clapped under lock and key before he had had 
time so much as to look about him, much less to learn 
any of the outstanding particulars of the charge. At 
first he frankly regarded the story of a murder as a 
fiction designed to get him quickly into the Jock-up, 
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and even when convinced later that the crime had actua- 
ally been committed he still complained. Why, he 
demanded piteously, couldn’t the police tell him about 
the facts instead of looking to him for everything ? 
How, when, and where had the grim deed been done ? 
He had only the vaguest idea. Who was the victim ? 
A Eurasian lady. Yes, but what Eurasian lady? 
What did she look like? How was he to know? One 
thing alone was certain. Whoever she was, she was 
not the poor creature he had seen off to Rangoon in the 
mail train. That was a point he tried to urge on the 
police from the very outset. The dead woman—if it 
was really a fact that a woman had been killed—must 
have been the other lady. Half distracted, he had asked 
to be allowed to see the body to make sure, but in vain. 
The inspector had been astounded at the grim effrontery 
of the request. It was no part, be it noted, of that 
functionary’s business to discriminate between a stout 
woman and a thin one. Wasn't it sufficient that So 
Min should have admitted foregathering with a lady 
in a white skirt and high-heeled shoes on the evening 
of the crime? If that particular lady had not been 
murdered, it was surely So Min’s duty, and no one 
else’s, to produce her. That was as far as the inspector— 
who sniffed at the obvious red herring the culprit was 
drawing across the track—would deign to go. 

Of course So Min was not able to produce his lady. I 
cannot say that he made very desperate efforts to do so. 
He was fatalist enough to be able to possess his soul in 
patience, more or less, till he could secure the services 
of alawyer. Meanwhile he had his alsbi to fall back on. 
That, at least, was a straightforward business, with 
testimony which, if not of the highest character, was 
comparatively accessible. He intended making the 
most of that. 

But, meanwhile, who had actually killed the Eurasian ? 

So Min’s first thought had been to connect Tun Baw, 
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the major’s snipe carrier, with the crime. He remem- 
bered how the fellow had slunk off after the white man 
in the Norfolk jacket in the direction in which the 
stout lady had gone and how he had come back later 
from the same quarter. Reflection showed him, how- 
ever, that Tun Baw could never have had time, in that 
brief interval, to complete the grisly business. It 
must have been some one else. Who was it who could 
have been lurking in the neighbourhood of the rest- 
house in that twilight hour ? 

And then, all at once, So Min had a revelation. 

The mere fact that the police had laid hands on Nga 
Maung and Ko Dwe signified but little. Somebody 
had to be arrested when a Eurasian lady was murdered, 
that was axiomatic—an ex-convict, for choice, if the 
scent was thin and no likelier quarry to be had. In the 
present instance the choice had chanced to fall, hap- 
hazard, on this particular pair. Their time had come 
to expiate past sins. The odd thing about it was that 
the net cast at a venture seemed, somehow, by the most 
amazing of coincidences, to have actually enmeshed 
the right fish. Hadn't that sinister couple been some- 
where near the spot at sundown on the fateful day ? 
Hadn't they left Tawnyo railway station in a suspiciously 
excitable mood, a few hours later, by the midnight 
train for Rangoon? Hadn’t they refused, in the 
strangest way, his offer of hospitality? And then their 
past records! It came back to So Min from stray 
phrases he had overheard that the murder had some 
horrid points of similarity with the well known 
Sinlat case. It wasn't everybody, believe me, who 
mutilated his victims as the Eurasian lady had been 
mutilated. 

Moreover, what did the two mean just now by looking 
at each other like that when he spoke to them about 
the saukto ? 

So Min huddled closer to the bars, piecing the past 
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together. It was all plain to him now. The real mur- 
derers were here with him in the cage ! 

And forthwith an instinct of self-preservation made 
him cast about how best to turn this new knowledge to 
his own profit. His rustic mind, schooled in the 
tortuous lore of the East, came gradually to a decision. 
Wile must be met by wile, and here, after all, to his 
hand was something that might pay better than the 
plea of an alsbs and the hire of a lawyer—something 
that would cut the ground from under the prosecution’s 
feet, and perhaps even save him from the minor terror 
ofan Arms Act case. He had to think out how the whole 
thing was to be worked, and this thinking he did in the 
gloom of the cage, to the sound of the rustle of papers 
on the inspector’s table and the distant gabble of the 
scholars in the brown monastery beyond the sun-baked 
police lines. Slowly he wove his materials together, 
with many a sigh for their meagreness. Carefully he 
reconstructed and rehearsed, calculating how far he 
dared venture, wondering where he would have to walk 
warily and where he might let himself go. Two things 
he longed for above all. If only he had been once— 
say for a bare minute only—to the scene of the crime ; 
if only he had been once allowed a sight of the dead 
body, what an infinitely better business he could make 
of it—when his time came. 

His time came earlier than he expected. Half an 
hour later the inspector sent for him, ostensibly to 
note down the details of the tattoo mark on his arm. 
The great man sat at his table at the further end of the 
station building, with a blue register in front of him. 
He had thrust his pen, all wet, behind his ear, to the 
detriment of the dangling end of his crimson silk head- 
cloth, and was stroking the few sparse black hairs that 
covered his upper lip. He was an old hand, the 
inspector. He had given So Min thirty minutes to 
assimilate new matter in, but he had no intention of 
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prepared for revelations. 

He clicked thoughtfully with his teeth as his victim 
squatted before him. He glanced at his forearm. 

‘* Well,” he remarked in a tone that was at once 
cautionary and encouraging, “‘ have you got anything 
more to say?” 

So Min looked this way and that. He was measuring 
distances and trying to calculate how far his voice 
would carry. He need have had no fear. As I have 
already said, the inspector was an old hand. Watching 
the direction of So Min’s eyes, he negligently interposed 
his broad khaki shoulder between the criminal and the 
cage. There was no chance of anything being over- 
heard. 

‘‘ Get the ink-pad !’ he exclaimed in a loud voice to 
a subordinate and turned, as though he were going to 
take an impression of So Min’s finger-prints. After 
that he looked down at So Min with his thin Mongolian 
eyebrows raised. ‘‘ Well! ’’ he said again invitingly. 

So Min let his nose drop forward on to his joined 
palms. 

‘“‘T wish to make a confession,’ he mumbled softly. 

“Show me both your hands!” thundered the in- 
spector, for the benefit of the prisoners crouched, with 
their ears pricked, in the cage behind him, and then, in 
a softer voice, with his eyes on So Min’s, “‘ What kind 
of confession ? ”’ 

‘About the Eurasian lady,’’ whispered the penitent 
into his thumbs. 

“Heh!” grunted the inspector, as though this were 
the very last thing he expected So Min to have anything 
to say about. Then he shook his head-cloth negligently 
with a screwing of his lips, to show that the Eurasian 
lady’s case had reached a stage at which nothing that 
So Min could say could be of any real value. He made 
some noisy play with the ink-pad and a leaden paper- 
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weight and rummaged round on the table for a piece of 
paper. Gradually herelaxed. ‘“‘ Well. What have you 
got to say about the lady ?.’’ he asked, with the voice of 
- one who has no great expectations. 

So Min communed with his finger-tips. 

““I was present when the woman was killed,’”’ he 
murmured, and tried to peer round the inspector’s 
knee towards the cage. 

“Ah!” said the inspector, tapping briskly with 
his finger on the blue register that lay on the table 
before him. ‘‘ You were there, were you?” He 
snatched at the ink-pad and bent down, with his back 
still turned to the cage, as though intent on taking the 
impression of the culprit’s thumb mark. His ear was 
barely an inch off So Min’s mouth. 

‘* I was present when Nga Maung and Ko Dwe 
killed the woman,” said So Min. “ They compelled 
me with threats to go with them. I had nothing to do 
with the murder. Nga Maung struck her first with a 
stick-—” 

‘A stick!’’ The Inspector coughed deprecatingly. 

So Min corrected himself. 

“IT was too far off to see whether it was a da or a 
stick,” he observed. ‘‘ I was standing at a distance of 
thirty cubits. I looked up and down the road to see if 
anyone was coming.” 

‘“‘ Did they bid you do that?” asked the inspector 

‘Even so, sir. They said they would kil me if I 
refused to do so, All this time Saya Paik——”’ 

“Saya Paik is not charged with the murder,’ re- 
marked the inspector dryly. ‘‘ There is no need to 
say anything about Saya Paik.”’ 

So Min crouched lower against the inspector’s 
knee. 

“ They said they would kill me if I refused,’’ he went 
on. “I was frightened and obeyed. I told them not 
to strike the woman. Ko Dwe struck her three times 
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and Nga Maung five or six times. The gun was all the 
time in Ko Dwe’s hands.” 

‘The gun!” said.the Inspector. ‘‘ What gun ?”’ 

“The gun that was found in my house. Ko Dwe 
would not use it to shoot the woman with for fear the 
sound should be heard.” 

“Go on. After they had struck the woman, what 
happened ? ” 

“Through fear I ran away towards the north. I 
cannot say whether they robbed the woman after they 
had killed her. I went home and hid the gun in the 
granary. a 

“Behind the granary,” corrected the inspector, 
turning over the pages of a register rapidly. 

“‘ Behind the granary,” said the penitent. 

The inspector nodded. 

‘* How was it that you got hold of the gun ? ’’ he asked. 

“Ko Dwe gave it to me to hold before he struck the 
woman. He said he dared not. take it back with him 
to Rangoon. That was while they were dragging the 
body to the bushes. He told me that if I did not hide 
the gun, he and Nga Maung would accuse me of the 
murder.” 

There was a pause. The inspector gave a little sigh. 
It may have been a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Are you willing to make a confession to a magi- 
strate ? ’’ he asked softly at last. 

So Min’s eyes wandered“apprehensively. 

“* T will confess to a magistrate if I am not confined with 
those two,” he whispered. ‘I dare not do so if I am 
kept with them. They will kill me.” 

There was silence again and then” the inspector’s 
voice rose alarmingly. 

“Press with your thumb there!” he shouted. 
“There, where I am pointing. Idiot! harder than 
that! Harder, much harder! Now roll your thumb 
on the paper. Let me have a look.’’ He rose from his. 
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seat with a frown and faced round upon the cage, glan- 
cing at the thumb mark on the sheet in his hand. ‘‘ There 
is reason to think that there is a previous conviction 
against you,” he cried over his shoulder to his victim. 
‘‘ Perhaps more than one conviction. I cannot grant 
your request to be kept here. I am going to send you 
to Rangoon for purposes. of identification. Till your 
escort is ready, you will sit in the quarter-guard below,” 
he wound up severely. 


CHAPTER XVII 


From the jail Brattletl. vaite drove to Aitchison Road. 
It was an hour when he knew Selbridge would be at 
the Secretariat. He particularly wished to avoid the 
master of the house. 

Delia had just returned from shopping in the town. 
The major, stepping heavily out of his trap, found her 
standing in the lower veranda, taking her parcels from 
the attendant chupras:. She laid them down as he 
approached her. 

“‘T’ve just been to the jail,”’ he announced. 

“‘ Come upstairs,” she said, and led the way. At the 
top of the steps she turned and faced him eagerly. 
‘Was she on the Madras boat ? ’’ she asked. 

“No.” He gave a gloomy head-shake. “ She 
wasn’t on board. I’ve just been to the jail,’’ and then, 
in a lower tone, he added, “I know now. It was my 
wife,” 

“What! The poor——!’’ She laid her hand on 
his arm with a quick gesture of pity. She looked up 
into his face. ‘‘ Are you sure?” she cried, ‘‘ How do 
you know ? ”’ 

‘“‘ T’ve seen the man they’ve arrested.” 

“For the murder ? ” . 

“Yes. In the jail—just now. He’s the man I saw 
her with at Tawnyo.” 

Her hand dropped from his sleeve suddenly. 

‘What! Did you see a man with her there ? ”’ 

“Yes. A Burman. Out near a pagoda. Didn’t I 
tell you?” 

“No, nothing about a Burman,” she returned. She 
crossed the veranda and sank down on to a sofa. For 
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a few seconds they faced each other in silence. ‘‘ But 
I thought you had seen her off to Rangoon at the railway 
station |” she cried at last. 

“* T didn’t exactly see her off,’”’ he had to admit. ‘‘ But 
she was on her way to. the station when I saw her last.” 
~ “ Alone with that man ? ”’ ; 
“Well, why not?” he urged querulously. ‘I 
never dreamt of anything happening. You see, her 

friend hadn’t turned up.” | 

‘Her friend!’’ she echoed. ‘‘ What friend? You 
didn’t tell me anything about a friend.” 

“‘The woman who saw. your husband here that day. 
She went out with Lily to Tawnyo. I didn’t see her . 
myself. She had walked on.” | 

*““ Where to?” 

‘“‘That’s just what no one knows. I heard when I 
got back to the rest-house later that she had been there. 
After that she disappeared. My wife was worrying 
about her when I saw her, wondering where she had 
got to.” 

“‘ She disappeared, did she? Why, then, surely she 
must have been the person whose body was found.”’ 

“Then why wasn’t Lily on the Madras boat? Why 
wasn't she there to identify the body ? ”’ 

‘“‘ She may have been frightened.” 

‘‘ Why should she be frightened ?”’ he cried. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, don’t you'see? the man I saw in the jail is the 
man who was with her. I recognised him in a moment. 
You can’t get over that ! ” 

‘* Why shouldn’t he have taken your wife to the sta- 
tion and come back and killed the other woman ? ” 

He nibbled distractedly at his thumb. This possi- 
bility had already struck him, but it had given him 
little consolation. 

‘‘ Perhaps they were both done for,” he muttered - 
below his breath. 

‘Good heavens! Is there no way of making sure 
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who the woman was?” she cried. “ Somebody must 
have seen the body and described it ! ” 

‘“‘Impossible—quite unrecognisable!’’ he groaned. 
“Face all disfigured and cut about! I can’t bear to 
think of it !”’ 

She gave a little shiver and looked away. A moment 
later, however, she reached over and touched his arm 
again. 

‘“‘ Were they about the same size ? ” she asked. 

He stared gloomily in front of him. 

“The Lord knows!” he replied. “I never saw the 
other woman.” 

“You say Douglas did, though,” she ventured. 

“Oh, rather. Douglas saw her,” he said. 

They exchanged a meaning glance. It was fairly 
clear to both of them that Douglas was not likely to be 
of any assistance to them here. He sank into a chair 
near her and rested his head on his hand. 

“‘T shall have to come forward and say who she is— 
at least, who I think she is,” he murmured. 

She clung desperately to her new-found theory. 

“What! Before you know for certain?” she ex- 
claimed. “I can’t help thinking it was the other 
woman.” . 

“Well, if it is, it will be some one I know about,” he 
argued. ‘‘I shall have to say what I do know. I 
ought to have spoken before, oughtn’t I? What do you 
think?” 

He eyed her piteously. What did she think? How 
was she to advise him? It startled her to find how 
intimately the whole thing touched her. She had come 
to identify herself so with him that his hurt could not 
but be hers too. It was horrid to think of, but she felt 
that any hint of his unhappy relations with his wife 
would set all the gossips leering at her. And those 
relations were bound to come out! The prospect 
positively frightened her. 
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““T don’t see why you should say anything till you 
know for certain,” she counselled weakly. Then she 
burst out, in a passion of self-justification: ‘‘ Good 
gracious! they can’t let a murderer off simply because 
they don’t know the name of the person he has mur- 
dered.”’ 

“IT don’t know what evidence they have got against 
him,” he cried. ‘I may just be able to turn the scale. 
I saw him with her, you see.” 

“ Tf it really is her,” she interpolated. 

But he was not to be reassured. 

‘* Ah, well, even if it’s the other woman, I saw him,” 
he objected. 

“Tf it’s the other woman, your evidence is no good,” 

she returned. ‘‘ You never saw her, did you?” She 
looked at him to see how he would take this, and, at 
the sight of his gloomy head-shake, she cried out petu- 
lantly : “‘ After all, you never asked them to come out 
to Tawnyo ! ” 
’ He had nothing to say, even to this. He sat bowed 
and silent, rubbing his forehead wearily with his hand. 
A moment or two later she drew herself together under 
the impulse of a quick resolve. 

“ Don’t say anything for a day or two,” she counselled 
him. ‘I’m going to try and find out. I think I shall 
be able to get something out of him. No, not Douglas 
—Mr. Herring. He’s trying the case—Douglas says 
—committing it, I think that’s what they call it. Do 
you know him? You've seen Mrs. Herring, surely.” 

.““T know who you mean,” he said. 

“They're dining with us to-night,’’ she went on. 
“ He’s subdivisional magistrate. I’ll see if I can find 
out from him what kind of case they’ve got against the 
man,” 

“What! Ask him?” The major jerked his head up 
anxiously. 

“Oh, I'll be awfully careful,’’ she promised. ‘ He 
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won't guess why I want to know. After I’ve spoken 
to him we can decide whether it’s absolutely necessary 
for you to come forward.” 

‘‘ Why should you have to do it.?”’ he murmured. 
“ T might ask him myself, perhaps.” 

‘You!’ she cried. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, don’t you 
say anything! I particularly want you to keep out 
of it. He won’t guess anything. I'll see to that. Oh, 
I shall be frightfully discreet ! ”’ 

His dumb, dog-like confidence in her discretion was 
almost pitiful. 

“‘ [hate dragging you into it,” he muttered reluctantly. 
“It’s awfully good of you, Mrs. Selbridge—awfully |! 
If you think it possible—But—I say, your husband 
won't like it.” : 

There was a flash of defiance in her fine eyes. “I 
don’t care whether he likes it or not!” she returned. 
‘* Besides, he’ll never know.” 

He sat for a long time irresolute. His thumb caressed 
his heavy jaw. His big teeth seemed almost to meet 
in his forefinger. At last he raised his head and spoke. 

“Tf you could manage to——” he murmured grate- 
fully. Then, suddenly, he fixed his haggard eyes on 
hers. ‘‘ Do you know, I must have passed within a 
few yards of her body on Sunday !”’ he whispered, and 
sat for a while speechless, absorbing the horror of it. 
Finally he rose to go, lifting himself out of his seat like 
an old man. He did not turn his head to look at her, 
but at the head of the steps he halted for a few seconds. 
- “* Not half a dozen yards—in the bushes,’”’ he said, over 
his shoulder, and went down the stairs with his chin on 
his chest. 


He saw her again on the following morning. Douglas’s 
departing wheels had barely died away down the road 
on their way to office when his buggy turned in at the 
gate. She rose from her writing-table to meet him, 
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dismissing the cook, who was standing ready with his 
daily bazaar account. - 

“It’s all right !’’ she assured him. 

He looked at her, half aa but hoping for the 
best. | 

‘ How is it all night 7 7 

“Your man has confessed,” she said, and, in an 
instant, saw by his face what mockery it was to call 
anything like that “‘ all right.’”. ‘“‘ I mean there’s abso- 
lutely no need for you to say a word. He has admitted 
helping to commit the murder.” 

She could hardly have told him anything worse. 

‘‘Who? The man I saw at the jail? ’”’ he faltered. 
“ Well, that settles it, then!” 

“‘T don’t know that it does,’”’ she argued. “ Mr. 
Herring said nothing about another woman, but-——” 

Nothing about another woman ? ” he echoed. 

‘No, of course I couldn’t suggest that there was a 
second. But it’s all as clear as daylight. There’s lots 
of what Mr. Herring calls circumstantial evidence. You 
see, he ran away the same night.” 

“Who? The man I saw? ’”’ 

“Yes. Bolted off to another village and only came 
back when he thought the coast was clear. The gun 
they shot the woman with was found in his house. The 
police have caught the other men too.” 

‘* There were other men in it, were there ? ” 

“Yes, old offenders, both of them. So, you see 
nothing that you can say will make any difference. 
The man can’t get off.” 

He did not speak for a while, but stood staring out 
into the compound. When he found words he was still 
with his back to her. 

‘‘Good Lord! Why did you say it was all right!’ 
he groaned. ‘‘ My own wife—I must speak—lIt doesn’t 
seem right !—My God! To think that I might have 
been ferreting around in those very bushes myself ! 
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Suppose I had dropped a bird into them !—My own 
wife |” 

She was fiercely determined to keep him from Speak- 
ing. She came to his side. 

“' Was your wife a small woman ? ” she asked. 

He stared. 

Yes, a little slip of a thing.” 

“ Well, I have an idea this woman was big.” 

“ What makes you think that ? ”’ he asked. 

“* Mr. Herring said something about dragging a 
heavy body across the paddy fields,”’ 

He looked at her in wonder from under his badger- 
grey brows. | 

“A heavy body! How the deuce did you get him 
to tell you all he did 2 ” he demanded. 

"You can always get men to talk Shop if you can 
make them think you're really interested,” she Said. 
“It’s the first murder case he has ever committed to 


He seemed to think she might have been incautious, 
“ Are you quite sure— ?” he began. Bs 
She was quick to reassure him. 
“ He hasn’t an idea ! ” she cried. “I was tremend- 
ously discreet,” | 


“ Your husband may Say something that wil] give 


“ Douglas!’ she exclaimed. ‘Not he! I took very 
good care that he Shouldn’t hear what I was Saying.’”’ 
She looked her visitor up anddown. “ He knows nothing 
about my having spoken to him,” she declared. “ And 


CHAPTER XVIII 


It was about this time that Rangoon came to the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Selbridge, by her carryings on with 
the most prosaic of middle-aged Lotharios, had brought 
her domestic relations to a deplorable pass. The 
Selbridges were never seen in public together; Mrs. 
Selbridge walked and drove more ostentatiously than 
ever with Brattlethwaite ; the major was the inevitable 
accessory to all dinner tables that Delia was asked to 
grace; and the converse wasso much a matter of course 
that more than one ingenuous hostess had been heard to 
declare to a friend, with raised hands and eyebrows, 
‘* My dear, it was the merest chance I didn’t say, when I 
wrote to him, ‘ Will you and Mrs. Brattlethwaite give 
us the pleasure ?’ ” 

Of course the hostesses had no excuse for Delia. Their 
husbands, however, had, for it was generally admitted 
that Selbridge, even when all allowances had been made 
for him, was a horribly unsympathetic, spectacled 
animal. Moreover, there was no doubt that Mrs. Sel- 
bridge had attractions of a soft, unexpected kind, with 
that little puzzled brow of hers, and that wistful mouth, 
and that way she had of looking at you from under 
black lashes, at first as though she were frightened of 
everybody in the world, and then, a moment later, as 
though she were frightened of everybody in the world 
—but you ! 

Cuthbertson was always her champion. The young 
man had rather tender memories of her on the voyage 
out, sitting, a gossamer bride, in a deck-chair at the 
elbow of a vigilant consort—Douglas was a terrible 
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watchdog in those days—and what could be said for 
her he said dutifully. He made, be it noted, no attempt 
to vindicate the major, and his views as to that officer 
were shared by most of the youth of Rangoon. If 
Brattlethwaite had had any of the outward qualifications 
for the réle of lady-killer there would have been less 
resentment, but it was literally preposterous that a 
dull grizzled old party who, but for a drooping moustache, 
would have had to plead guilty to the ugliest set of 
front teeth in the Province, should enjoy the monopoly 
of anything so choice as Mrs. Selbridge’s society. 
What the devil, these juniors asked, was that beggar 
Selbridge up to, smugging there over his beastly office 
boxes, instead of heading off that uninteresting old 
buster—an old buster with a wife of his own, if you 
please, somewhere or other. Certainly, from the young 
men’s point of view, everybody was in the wrong but 
the lady. 

“With a wife of his own somewhere or other!” 
That was what really stuck in the gizzards of most of 
the young cockerels of Halpin Road. It was being 
murmured right and left. The rumours grew till the 
original murmurers would have been startled at what 
they had given birth to. Wilberfold was said to have 
actually seen the lady and to hold very decided views 
about her appearance. He was credited with knowing 
what had led the major and his wife to live apart. — 
There were furtive disjointed whisperings of how Mrs. 
Brattlethwaite had run off with an Austrian—or it 
may have been only an Australian—violinist; how she 
had been singing under an assumed name. After all, 
wasn’t he just the sort of chap one would run away from ? 

And what was this new bit of gup? Who was it 
that had started the story of the wife’s having turned up 
again in Burma? There had been a meeting between 
the major and his lady, some one said, and a scene— 
and who could doubt but that Mrs. Selbridge’s beaux 
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yeux had been one of the contributory causes ? And what 
about this Eurasian woman having been murdered 
out at Tawnyo, along the Mandalay line? . One thing 
certain about the absent Mrs. Brattlethwaite was that 
—well, that she must be—as the young men phrased it 
—at the very least twelve annas—at any rate, not a 
blonde! It was an absolute fact that old Brattlethwaite 
had been out snipe shooting at Tawnyo when the ugly 
business happened. There were those who hinted that 
the wife had gone out to beard her husband in the paddy 
fields, and had never returned. One never knew what 
to believe—so, at least, each speaker would assure his 
fellow-gossip—but some chap or other had been sug- 
gesting that the major knew more about the murder 
than wild horses would ever drag out of him. Anyhow 
the police had arrested one of his beaters, a beggar more 
or less in his confidence. Brattlethwaite had actually 
had the nerve to go and see the fellow in jail. Of course 
it might have been some other woman. Apparently 
there was another woman mixed up with it—some one 
beside Mrs. Selbridge—but in any case, what everybody 
wanted to be told was how much, exactly, Mrs. Selbridge 
knew! It was a queer affair from start to finish, 
the busybodies averred, and it was decidedly up to 
Brattlethwaite to give a precise account of what had 
happened and stop people from imagining all kinds of 
foolish things. 

It was easy, of course, to indicate in what direction 
the major’s duty lay ; it was not so easy to get the major 
to follow the guiding finger, for, as a matter of fact, 
he was one of the only three persons in Rangoon whom 
these secret whisperings never reached. The other 
two, naturally, were the lady to whose attractions 
Brattlethwaite had succumbed, and that lady’s much 
tried husband. No one liked to talk about the major to 
Douglas, though no one supposed he would be sorry to — 
hear of anything to that officer’s discredit, and Douglas 
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himself would have died rather than give the requisite 
opening. He had eyes, however, and ears—and was 
able to divine from the conversations he interrupted, 
from the glances he intercepted, that his wife was as 
deeply committed as the badger-grey soldier. Then, 
suddenly, one Sunday, at the club, from the depths of 
a long armchair he happened to catch a scurrilous 
phrase that was not meant for those ears of his, and for 
five desperate minutes he saw scarlet. He had long 
been brooding over the wretched business. From that 
moment the need for drastic action became imperative. 
He had stood things quite long enough. With Brattle- 
thwaite he could do nothing, but he still had a husband’s 
hold over his wife. His only hope of saving the situation 
lay in getting Delia away from the scandal—home to 
England.” | | 

He had it out with her that same evening at dinner, 
a meal which, when the major was not there, was apt 
to break down: into something very sketchy and slip- 
shod. Both were frugal eaters. Delia always held that 
Douglas would be the better for a glass of port and some- 
times he thought so too, but this evening he drank 
nothing but soda-water, determined that no mellowing 
medium should deflect him from his purpose. 

He began when the servants had gone—temperately 
and considerately, in his best soda-water manner— 
quite ready to take his share of the blame for anything 
that was amiss. 

‘Look here, Delia, we're not getting on together as 
we might, you and I, are we? ”’ 

She was staring with absent eyes into her finger-bowl, 
and she continued so to stare after he had spoken. 
At last she shrugged her’ smooth white shoulders 
rebelliously. 

_“V’ve noticed no great difference lately,” she mur- 
mured. | 
“Things have been going from bad to worse,” he 
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went on. “ Anyone can see it. We're not hitting it 
off. a3 

- “I don’t see what opportunities we have of seeing 
whether we hit it off or not,” she returned. ‘I saw you 
at breakfast. I’ve seen you at dinner. I shall probably 
not see you again till breakfast to-morrow———”’ 

‘ I know, I know,” he admitted. ‘‘ There’s my work. 
It’s a millstone round my neck. It wouldn’t be like 
that, of course, if we were up-country, but I don’t want 
to harp on that. It isn’t my work that’s keeping us 
apart, Delia.’’ 

‘‘ What is it, then ? ” she asked, fixing her eyes very 
‘resolutely on her plate. 

He shifted his body restlessly to and fro, much as 
though he were heaving at some heavy obstacle. 

“You know well enough,’”’ he returned. ‘“‘ People 
are beginning to talk about—well—you know—about 
Brattlethwaite. Lord ! The things they say about 
him ! ” 

‘‘T don’t see what that’s got to do with our not hitting 
it off,’’ she demurred ; and then, as he made no reply, 
she asked: ‘“‘ What sort of things ? ”’ 

“What sort of things!’’ This started him off. 

“ That’s just what I want to know!” he cried. “ If 
I come near, everybody stops talking about him and 
looks at me. It’s just as though it were I who were 
hand in glove with him! All the same, in one way or 
another, I’ve been able to get some kind of idea of what 
they’re saying ! ”’ 

Her chin went up. 

‘‘ What are they saying ? ’’ she demanded. 

“Things about his wife and all that.” 

‘“‘ And what do they know about his wife? Who has 
been telling them anything about her ? ” 

‘‘T suppose you think I have. Of cuurse you do. 
But I haven’t. It has got out, though, all the same. 
That woman I saw that Saturday morning—is she the 
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woman who has been murdered or isn’t she? What 
has he told you about it? People seem to think you 
know more than anyone. There’s no limit to the things 
they say!” 

She had to steady her voice. 

‘* What sort of things. Tell me.”’ 

‘‘ Beastly things! You know the kind. Things you 
wouldn't like to hear said of him.” 

“* Being, as you describe it, ‘ hand in glove with him.’ ” 

‘“‘ When did I say you were hand in glove with him ? ” 
he demanded. 

“* Just now,” she retorted. 

He refused to defend himself, but passed on quickly 
to his point, bringing his hand firmly down on to the 
table cloth. 

“TI want you to get out of it all!’’ he exclaimed. 
“ You're all mixed up with it. It’s horrible!” 

Her feelings found expression in a gesture of utter 

helplessness that seemed to him a sign of grace. 
“However am I to get out of it all?’ she asked. 

““T want yeu to go home to England,” he said. 

“Home to England!” she echoed. ‘‘ And leave 
him to face all this alone! ”’ 

For a moment Selbridge seemed to have been deprived 
of the power of speech. He shifted his elbows forward 
on the table, swaying his shoulders impotently. He 
picked up a match-box and tapped with it on the cloth 
till he found his voice. 

‘* May I ask why the deuce he shouldn’t face it alone ?” 
he demanded at last. 

She returned his gaze steadily. 

‘““ We're his only friends,’ she declared. 

He dropped the match-box on to the table. 
“Speak for yourself!’’ he said, and flung himself 

back in his chair. He sat there with his arms folded, 
staring at her fixedly. ‘‘ I’m going to send you home,’”’ 
he announced, ‘I want you to go.” 
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“I can’t go home at a moment’s notice,”’ she returned. 
‘‘ Besides, that wouldn’t put an end to the scandal.” 

‘“‘ What scandal ? ” he asked. ‘“‘ The scandal of our 
domestic relations or the scandal about this Eurasian 
woman ? ”’ 

“ Both,” she replied, and added in a low voice ! 
“I’m not going home.” 

“You will if I make you!” he retorted. ‘I want 
you to go.” 

She had picked up the match-box he had dropped and 
was fingering it nervously. She seemed to him to have 
lost her head and be falling back on the flimsiest of 
feminine defences. 

‘I simply couldn’t stand a winter in England!” 
she declared. 

‘* Well, go to Italy, then,” he said. ‘“‘ Egypt, if you 
like. I don’t mind.” 

‘‘ But I do,” she returned. ‘It will look as though 
—Nobody goes home at this time of year. At a 
moment’s notice, too.” She was still relying on her 
weakest line. ‘‘ I don’t know what everybody will say!” 
she brought out at last. 

He gave a grim little laugh. 

‘“‘ We’re not known as such paragons of domestic 
felicity that we need mind anything of that kind!” 
he said. ‘‘ Besides, I can find some decent excuse 
for sending you off, even at the beginning of the cold 
weather.” 

‘“* What’s more,” she added with a set of the jaw that 
hardened all the tender curves of her face and disclosed 
her real reason, ‘it will look as though I were deserting 
him the moment he got into trouble.” 

‘* Deserting him |” he echoed stormily. ‘‘ Good Lord, 
Delia, you talk as though you and he were man and wife, 
upon my soul you do!” He gave her time, staring 
hard at her, breathing quickly, to realise the enormity 
of her admission, and then, as she sat silent, but impeni- 
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tent, he cried out again, petulantly and inconsequently : 
“IT want you to go home !”’ 

She sat on, to all outward appearances unmoved, 
turning the match-box in her slender fingers. He was 
making a very poor business of it indeed. His words 
might be those of command, but their tone was one of 
entreaty, and seemed to him to come out with the 
silliest iterative bleat. Her silence was the silence of a 
fixed resolve. It was much as though the sexes had 
been reversed. He tried new tactics, hoping to appeal 
to her reason. 

“‘ Look here,”’ he went on, “* you surely must see that 
he'll have to bear the consequences of anything that’s 
happened, whether you're there or not. Do what you 
like, you can’t save him from them.” 

‘‘T can help him bear them,” she returned stubbornly. 

He brought both palms flat on to the table-cloth. 
He spoke his words very slowly : 

“You don’t realise, that instead of making things 
easier for him by stopping on you make them a great 
dea] more difficult.” 

“In what way ? ”’ she asked. 

“In every way,” he said. ‘‘ Look here, your going 
on like this makes me obliged to tell you things I 
shouldn’t have otherwise. Do you remember a thing 
1 said about Brattlethwaite the other day that upset 
you a good dea] ?”’ 

“Tf you mean what you said about his being glad of 
having got rid of his wife, I do,” she said in a low voice. 

“ That’s it,” he said. ‘ Well, you ought to know that 
other people are thinking much the same.’ 

The intimation struck her like a blow and she showed 
it. She also showed, however, that it was going to 
make no difference to her. 

“IT can’t help that,’’ she murmured stubbornly ; 
and then burst out with a sudden ‘‘ Good heavens ! 
If they only knew!” 
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He caught her up quickly. 

‘“‘ Exactly. If they only knew! If they only knew 
what you know! ” 

She looked up. 

‘What do you think I know?” she demanded. 

“ It isn’t what I think you know,” he returned. ‘ But 
what they think you know.” 

“* About—about what ? ” 

‘* About what I said just now. I hadn’t meant to 
tell you, but I think you ought to know of something 
I’ve just heard at the club. A silly little remark perhaps 
you'll call it, but, believe me, it opened my eyes. Two 
men talking together—it was half in fun, no doubt, 
but it all shows how the wind blows. Lord! I could 
see by their faces when they noticed me that they had 
meant us! ”’ 

“Us! What! You too!” 

“ If it was you, 1t was me too, of course.” 

“I don’t want to have their silly little sayings re- 
peated,’’ she declared stiffly. 

“You wouldn't understand it unless I explained,’ 
he said. 

‘* Well, if you want to tell me, tell me.” 

“‘ Tf you want to know, what they said was—Mind you, 
I don’t know what had gone before—‘ And now, I 
suppose, they'll be putting some datura into his tea.’ ”’ 

“ Into his tea ! ”’ 

“Yes. It’s the kind of foolish irresponsible thing 
that any idiot might say, but, as I said, it just 
shows = 

“What is datura ?”’ 

“Ah, I thought you wouldn’t know. It’s a kind of 
poison. The natives of India use it to get rid of awkward 
acquaintances, That’s the point, you see.” 

“Whose tea? ”’ she asked, though by this time she 
had half guessed. 

‘* Mine, of course.”’ 
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“Yours! My dear boy, why on earth should you 
fancy 

“You wouldn’t have said ‘ Why on earth ?’ if you 
had seen the way they looked at each other when they 
realised I was just behind them.” 

‘‘ And I suppose the ‘ they ’ was——”’ 

‘‘ Exactly. Nice for me, wasn’t it ?”’ 

She sat silent for a moment in front of him, breathing 
quickly. When she spoke again, it was to say, steadying 
her voice: “ I think it’s really rather far-fetched. You’re 
imagining all kinds of things that aren't there.’’ Then, 
after a pause, she whispered, almost inaudibly, ‘‘ The 
brutes! Who were they, Douglas ? ”’ 

“I’m not going to tell you,’’ he returned. “I 
shouldn’t have mentioned it except to show you the 
kind of thing that’s said behind our backs. And now 
perhaps, you understand why I want you to clear out 
of this and go home to England.”’ 

For answer she rose to her feet, laying her crumpled 
napkin on the table. 

“‘T don’t see why we should let idiotic remarks like 
that affect us,” she observed coldly. ‘‘ Also I don’t see 
why I should go home. It would look just as though 
I were running away—as though there were really 
something in it!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


It was clearly a time for action, not for words. Douglas 
assured himself that he had quite made up his mind 
about Delia and next day went to the shipping office 
to book her berth to London. He was glad when the 
thing was done. It was a definite step and gave a 
certain amount of decent preliminary publicity to the 
fact that Mrs. Selbridge was among those fortunate 
persons who would shortly figure in the local press as 
homeward-bound passengers. The earlier that was 
known the better. 

As it happened, his return home made him wonder 
whether the busybodies might not soon be chattering 
about her in a less enviable connection. 

The teak boarding of the walls smote hot upon him 
as he made his way upstairs into an empty veranda. 
The illustrated papers that had come by the English 
mail lay on the sofa, but there was no one there to read 
them. The mistress of the house was absent. Brattle- 
thwaite was not in his customary seat. Mrs. Selbridge 
had gone out, Douglas was told. She had driven away 
with the ayah in a ¢icca—not in the major’s pony cart ; 
of that the chuprasi in the lower veranda was quite sure; 
Douglas marvelled, indulged in some dubious specula- 
tion as he sat, perspiring, to drink his tea, but suspected . 
nothing amiss till close on dinner-time, when a note 
on his dressing-table, which he had not observed till 
then, caught his eye. He took it under the wall lamp, 
found it addressed to himself and read the following, 
in his wife’s neat upright handwriting : | 
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“ DEAR DOUGLAS, 

“Tam going away for a little. You need not be 
anxious, for I shall not be faraway. You can tell people 
I’m tired of housekeeping, if you like, and am trying a 
change of air. It’s no use your trying to make me go 
home to England. It’s quite out of the question. I’ve 
given Gabriel the keys and full instructions.”’ 


‘Douglas scanned the sheet in dismayed silence. Then 
he lifted his voice and brought Gabriel scampering up 
the stairs, three steps at a time, from the dining-room. 
Gabriel had plenty to say, which, if he had been told to, 
he could have said before. His mistress, it appeared, 
had taken a small handbag with her in the ticca gharry. 
As she left the house she had given the driver an order 
which he himself had not been able to catch. She had 
given various directions about table-cloths, the cleaning 
of silver, the new punkah rope and the darning of 
master’s socks, but she had not said a word about the 
letter on master’s pincushion. 

‘“Was Major Brattlethwaite—— ? ” began Douglas. 

The look in his eyes scared Gabriel, who hastened to 
explain that the major had driven wp later in the after- 
noon to take Mrs. Selbridge out ; had been much sur- 
prised to find her not at home, and had left again, 
promising to return. 

Selbridge went downstairs to think things over. His 
brain always worked most actively among his office 
boxes. His mind ranged over half a score of possibili- 
ties, all more or less disagreeable. He thought of the 
nearest place of refuge first. She had said she was not 
going far. He sent discreet inquiries round to the 
Krafts’ and the Merrilees’ and ascertained that nothing 
had been seen or heard of his wife at either house. He 
presently learnt that when she left in the hackney 
carriage Delia had driven off, not towards the European 
quarter but in the direction of the harbour. Douglas’s 
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thoughts flew to an hotel. The foolish girl might have 
gone to one in the town. He puckered his brow, 
swallowed his solitary dinner, and then, ordering his 
dog-cart, drove through the still, hot night into the 
business quarter of the city. 

There was no moon. Through the padauk trees that 
fringed the tram-line he heard the beat of the tom-tom 
and the distant bray of shipping on the river. The 
Cantonment was steeped in sober after-dinner silence. 
His pony’s hoofs rang clear on the metal. The windows 
of the bungalows, thrown open to the air, gave glimpses 
of punkahs swinging in lamplit drawing-rooms, of figures 
prone in easy chairs or grouped sedately round green. 
card-tables with iced tumblers at their elbows. Beyond 
the railway, however, in the native quarter, things were 
not so reposeful. The sweet-stuff shops, piled high 
with their variegated wares, shone with a tawdry glare. 
White-pagricd figures passed and repassed under the 
street lamps; the warning clang of Selbridge’s dog-cart 
bell could hardly be heard above the discord of the 
bazaar. Ata street corner near the old canal he passed 
a row of night stalls. The flare of kerosenc lamps lit 
up the pinks and yellows of aerated water-bottles. A 
native entertainment was progressing riotously in a 
matting booth close by. The warm air was thick with 
the odour of frying sesamum oil and the smoke of cow- 
dung fires—pungent exotic whiffs. 

It was quieter again beyond the bazaar, down by the 
river front, except here and there, where boats were 
being loaded in noisy patches of flaming light. The 
high brick buildings along the Strand were mostly 
- business offices and, at this hour of the night, towered 
dark and desolate; but there was life cnovgh in the 
hotels—light, and indifferent music, and electric fans 
that purred incessantly. Douglas tried them one after 
another in search of his truant, determined to stand no 
nonsense from her if he found her, but there was abso- 
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lutely no trace of Delia at any of them, and in the end 
he found himself driving home again alone, casting 
about how best he was to persuade the servants that it 
was nothing more than an ordinary evening drive that 
he had been taking. 

If th.re was any comfortsfor him anywhere in this 
foolish business, it was in the knowledge that Delia’s 
flight was as much a surprise for Brattlethwaite as 
for himself. On reaching home he learnt that the major 
had redeemed his afternoon promise to return later, 
that he had been round to Aitchison Road again, only 
to drive away. It was clear that Delia had not taken 
him into her confidence. 

A little further light was thrown next day by a second 
note from Mrs. Selbridge, which, while it removed certain 
remnants of apprehension, let anger in to take their 
place. The silly girl was making them both ridiculous ! 
She had failed even to frighten him properly. She 
wrote : 

“I am at a boarding-house and quite comfortable. 
You needn’t be afraid of a scandal, for I shall not appear 
in public, and you can say I have gone away for a few 
days. If you want to write to me, you can leave a 
note behind in the house when you go to work, and the 
ayah will come and fetch it. If you promise me that I 
needn’t go to England, I will come back immediately.” 


Douglas read the letter with a snort of contempt for 
the ineffective way in which she had gone to work. 
This was neither one thing nor the other. He could 
have understood her thinking better of it after a night 
or two and coming home again; he could even have 
understood her disappearing altogether and keeping 
her place of refuge hid, but this half-hearted business of 
a boarding-house in Rangoon, with the ayah plying daily 
with letters between the two establishments! It was 
futile—ludicrous! Then and there he determined to 
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let Delia come to her senses by herself. He did not 
write the suggested letter. He did not even try to 
find out if the ayah really came. He was prepared to 
risk the scandal. 7 

After the first day Brattlethwaite did not call again 
to ask for the mistress of th@house. Douglas wondered 
gloomily whether that meant that he had heard from 
Delia and was privy to her hiding-place. It was a 
question that presently began to worry his mind. He 
was too proud to detain and question the ayah, but the 
more he thought about it the more he saw how abso- 
lutely necessary it was to find out exactly how much 
the major knew. To this end he made a point, on the 
third day of Delia’s absence, of paying a special visit 
to the club. 

He reckoned on finding Brattlethwaite there and, in 
point of fact, soon discovered the object of his search 
nibbling his iron grey moustache as he talked to Mrs. 
Kraft near the tennis courts. It was not without a 
certain grim satisfaction that he noticed the major 
looking unusually forlorn and haggard. 

Mrs. Kraft’s English was, all things considered, admir- 
able. It was only an occasional broad vowel that 
betrayed her. 

““Come here, come here! How is your good little 
wife, Mr. Selbridge ? ” she cried, summoning him with a 
lift of her black eyebrows as he circled tentatively 
round the pair. ‘‘ Where is she?) I have not seen her 
for several days.” 

Douglas strolled closer. 

“My wife is away,” he said concisely, and stared at 
Brattlethwaite. ; 

Mrs. Kraft was duly interested. 

‘“‘ Away! So!” she exclaimed. “Is it for long?” 

“Only for a few days, I hope,” returned Selbridge. 
‘* Just a change of air.”” He continued to scan the face 
of Mrs. Kraft’s companion. He knew that, in braving 
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this interrogatory, he was taking risks, but it was 
worth it to see if Brattlethwaite would betray himself 
by trying to help him out. 

But, to look at him, no one would have thought 
that the movements of Mrs. Douglas Selbridge had any © 
interest for the major. He was gazing dully out 
towards the club building and his only remark was: 

‘‘One needs a bit of a change at this time of year, 
of course.”” Having delivered himself of this utterance, 
he stooped to pick up and throw to the players a tennis 
ball that had rolled against his feet; then, after a 
decent interval, he turned, with the air of having handed 
Mrs. Kraft over to Douglas, and moved slowly off, 
Deep dejection encompassed him, but he showed no 
signs of any anxiety to escape from a dangerous topic. 

Douglas watched his going and faced about, to find 
that Mrs. Kraft was following the retreating figure with 
eyes as curious as his own. His glance met hers half 
guiltily. 

‘‘ He looks down on his luck,’ he said. 

The lady allowed the major to put a few more yards 
between himself and her before she spoke. 

“Down in his luck! I should think so, the poor 
man!’ she said. ‘‘ What do you think of it all, Mr. 
Selbridge ? You know him better than most people. 
You do not believe, surely, all the things they are 
saying about him!” 

She looked Douglas up and down, and he seemed to 
see all kinds of questions in her big bold eyes. They as 
good as signalled to him, asking him for the very worst 
—the very spiciest he had to give. ‘‘ Come, come,” they 
seemed to say—those fine eyes—‘‘ Don’t try and pre- 
tend you're in love with him! You should be the last 
person to wish to shield him. Poor dear! The things 
you ve suffered at his hands!” 

He could easily fancy Mrs. Kraft emitting full- 
throated sympathetic indiscretions of this kind (indis- 
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cretions born, he could see, of past querulous confidences 
of his own). He declined, however, to listen to the 
voice of the tempter. It was, really, only now, with the 
matter put to him suddenly from this hostile quarter, that 
he realised, with a sinking feeling, how a stone thrown 
at Brattlethwaite was a stone thrown at Delia too, and 
how a blow at Delia meant a blow at himself. Posi- 
tively, they all three stood and fell together. 

He gave his mouth a reflective twist. ‘‘ He has told 
me practically nothing,” he informed his questioner. 
‘“‘Good Heavens, no! He doesn’t make a confidant of 
me!”’ | 

“Is it all untrue, then, what they say about his wife 
having appeared suddenly ? ’’ Mrs. Kraft went on. 

‘* He has told me nothing about his wife,” said Douglas. 

“‘And disappeared again! About her having been 
killed—murdered out in the paddy fields—eh ? ”’ 

“He has never even told me he had a wife,” he 
prevaricated, and took the earliest opportunity of 
changing the topic. 

Yes, really, when he came to figure it out, they all 
three stood and fell together—he and Delia and Brattle- 
thwaite. And, no doubt, it was this new-born sense of 
a community of interests that led him, a few minutes 
later, to pass Mrs. Kraft on to another frequenter of 
the club, and move off himself in pursuit of the stricken 
major. 

The grey figure had been drifting slowly past the car- 
riage sheds towards the tennis courts. Several games 
were in progress on the further side of the creeper- 
covered trellis work that stretched away to the road. 
There was the cheery sound of balls bouncing on cement, 
the twang of racquets, a breathless Babel, recording 
the course of half a dozen separate games. ‘“* Forty 
love.” ‘‘ Forty fifteen.” ‘‘Fault!” ‘And another!” 
“Forty thirty.” ‘Hi, chokra! Gult phenk do!” 
“ Aur ek tol’ “ Jaldt, you little fiend!” ‘ Deuce!” 
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“Vantage.”’ ‘‘ Game, I think, partner.” ‘‘ Oh, great 
stroke!’’ So it went on. From time to time a ball, 
too energetically lobbed, would fly over the trellis work 
and a small perspiring boy in a uniform of khaki drill 
would scuttle panting out from beyond the barrier and 
pursue it into the shrubs. Obviously there were some 
persons in Rangoon whom the heat did not affect. 

Selbridge followed Brattlethwaite round the screen 
on to the stretch of bare earth that bordered the nearest 
court. There was a mixed four playing—two ladies 
in businesslike white skirts and shoes, two men in 
flannels, with damp shirts open at the neck. The 
major’s eyes moved mechanically backwards and for- 
wards as he watched the ball in its flight, but his look 
was sombre and his interest spasmodic. He seemed 
shunned by his fellows. No one spoke to him. Sel- 
bridge watched him with mixed feelings, could not but 
feel a twinge of pity at the sight of the arocpine shoulders 
and came close. 

“Major!” he said, and wae | . 

“ Ah, Selbridge! I want a word with you,” said 
Brattlethwaite gratefully. His tone reminded Douglas 
of the singular fact that their relations had never, 
outwardly at least, lacked cordiality. It was only the 
major’s lack of vision that had made this possible. 
Even now, after all that had passed, nothing seemed 
further from his thoughts than that Douglas was seeking 
him out with hostile intent. 

Apparently the word he wanted was best said in private, 
for, as he spoke, he stepped slowly away to a portion of 
the grounds where they could speak together unheard. 
Douglas walked at his side, wondering what was to come. 

“Da you want to speak about Delia?” he asked 
ominously after they had covered some distance. 

Brattlethwaite gave him a slow side glance. 

Not exactly,’ he replied. ‘‘ You say she has gone 
away.” | 
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“* Yes,’’ said Douglas. ‘‘ She has gone away.” 

He kept an observant eye on his companion, but, 
just as before, Delia’s departure had no immediate 
interest for the major. 

‘* Look here, Selbridge,’’ he said. ‘‘ You really know 
more about what I’m after than your wife does. It’s 
about that woman.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘““ The one who came to ask for me when I was out 
shooting the other day. Can you describe her to me? 
Was she a biggish woman ? ”’ 

“ T should certainly call her fair-sized,’’ said Douglas. 
“ Not slight by any means.” 

“Do you think she answered at all to the description 
of the person who was killed out at Tawnyo ? ” 

Douglas stared. His jaw set. 

“How am I to nee ”’ he demanded of -_ com- 
panion. 

“‘ T think the papers described her as a biggish woman,” 
said Brattlethwaite humbly. ‘‘Selbridge, I’m a bit 
worried about that business. There’s nobody but you 
and your wife I can talk about it to. I expect your 
wife has told you He broke off and eyed the 
younger man questioningly, and then, as Selbridge 
hesitated, he disarmed him with a sudden ingenuous 
avowal. ‘I’ve kept nothing from her—absolutely,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ And I’ll be bound she has told you practic- 
ally everything. I feel I can look to you.” 

- Douglas stared hard at this image of himself as 
Brattlethwaite’s confidant and benefactor. 

‘I’m sure my wife hasn’t told me all youre told 
her,” he assured his companion. 

The major nibbled fiercely at his fersiriger He was 
evidently loath to unbosom himself just then. 

“Qh, I expect she has,’”’ he said. ‘“‘ She’s away just 
now, isn’t she? Well, you ask her about it when she 
comes back. When, by the way, do you expect her ? ”’ 
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“I don’t know,” said Douglas. 

“‘ Where has she gone to? ”’ 

“ That I don’t know either.” 

‘What!’ For the moment the major forgot his 
own burden and faced round upon his companion, 
open-mouthed. “I say/ There’s nothing wrong with 
her, is there? ”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say that she has——! ” 

Douglas looked away over Brattlethwaite’s head. He 
_cleared his throat. 

‘ Well, I was going to ask you” he began stiffly. 

‘Mel’ The major’s start was a positive revelation. 
He stared at Douglas and a light seemed to dawn upon 
him. “ It’s me she wants to get away from, Selbridge ! ”’ 
he groaned. ‘‘ Somebody’s been telling her things— 
putting her against me—poisoning her mind! Where 
can she have gone to? It isn’t like in England, where 
you've only got to step into a train to get away. She’s 
not in Rangoon, then ?”’ 

“Oh, she’s in Rangoon right enough,’ admitted 
Douglas. ‘“ At least so I gather.” 

‘“ What! Haven’t you tried to make sure? Haven't 
you looked for her ? ” 

‘‘ She has written to me.” 

“Wnitten to you? ” | 

“ Twice,” said Selbridge. Assured by this time of 
Brattlethwaite’s ignorance and faced by his reproachful 
eyes, he was all for making as light as possible of the 
affair. ‘‘ She said something about wanting to be quit 
of the housekeeping for a bit,” he explained. ‘“‘ It’s 
just a sudden whim. I didn’t want to say too much 
to Mrs. Kraft. It’s more or less a rest cure, you see. 
She'll soon get tired of it. Do you know,” he kept his 
eyes fixed on his companion, wondering how on earth 
he was going to take it. ‘‘ I had made sure you had 
some kind of idea where she was.” 

He half expected an outburst. Instead Brattle- 
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thwaite took off his straw hat, and wiped the lining 
with his handkerchief. Nothing seemed to rouse him 
now. 

‘‘I? Did you?” he asked simply. “I haven't 
seen her for four days. I’ve been so worried lately 
I haven’t had the heart to look anyone up. I ought to 
have come round, I know.” He let his hat drop on 
to his iron grey head again with a despondent gesture. 
Delia’s strange escapade seemed. to have fallen, like a 
fresh load, on his overburdened shoulders. “‘ Sel- 
bridge,”” he exclaimed suddenly, “don’t you bother. 
[’ll try and help you find her. We don’t want people 
talking, do we? I’m awfully sorry about it.”’ 

He was doing his best to push his own worrtes away 
from him, but he made a poor business of it. Silent, 
he drooped opposite Douglas for a while. A little later 
the pair of them found themselves moving confidentially, 
side by side, towards the main club building. As they 
emerged from behind the trellis work Brattlethwaite 
drew a deep breath. 

‘ T’m glad you don’t think it’s me she’ s running away 
from,” he murmured. ‘I don’t mind what happens 
so long as she doesn’t think I’ve behaved badly.”” He 
turned suddenly to his companion with a final word of 
reassurance. ‘‘ Look here, I think we'll be able to 
manage it between us. You can trust me to do my 
utmost, any way.” 

‘What? To find her 2 7 

“Yes.”” He nodded gloomily as he spoke. 

And, with this last recognition of the amazing fact 
that he and Selbridge, of all people, were working side 
by side in a common cause, he turned and made, with 
bowed head, for his waiting dog-cart. 


CHAPTER XX 


Hear how greatness leads to greatness and how Nga 
Pu, as being the first person to see the body of the dead 
Eurasian lady in the bushes, was privileged to tell his 
gruesome tale to Mr. Herring, I.C.S., who was com- 
mitting the case K. E. versus Nga So Min and three, 
against time, to the November Sessions. 

It was an altogether notable occasion for our young 
friend. Till then he had trodden God's earth unkempt, 
unwashed, of no visible account in the social order. 
Tawnyo bazaar had been the furthest limit of his 
excursions; a dish-clout the extent of his wardrobe ; 
warm mud his element. Now, suddenly, he strutted, 
as on high festival, in a red check waist-cloth and 
flaunted a white jacket, purchased for four annas from 
the one-eyed cloth seller near the village gate. There 
had even been a question of fitting him with sandals. 
The gilded youth hardly knew himself. 

And, as though all this were not enough, he must 
needs be conveyed expensively by train from Tawnyo 
to Rangoon, squatting close against his mother’s bony 
elbow on a crowded seat, consuming a luscious ball of 
jaggery while he stared up at the array of knees and 
shoulders and bundles that stretched along the railway 
carriage. Opposite him sat a hoarse-voiced timber 
merchant from Toungoo, who lifted a green and orange 
waist-cloth from time to time to scratch his bare shins 
and talked loudly, with his mouth full of betel, to the 
boy’s mother. It was this stranger who inspected and 
expounded the summonses which were the cause of the 
visit to Rangoon, holding the documents close to his 
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face and sprinkling them redly as he mouthed the legal 
phrases. Ma E had refused till then to see why this 
urgent Government order to attend should carry with it 
no right of free carriage by rail, and had looked upon the 
booking clerk’s demand for fares as sheer extortion. 
It was only the assurances of her confident fellow-trav- 
eller that satisfied her that the young upstart in the 
ticket office had been right. 

[ And now Nga Pu learnt for the first time that he was 
going to Rangoon as a witness. The youth was mightily 
impressed. He gathered that witnesses had some 
connection with the red-faced police officer who had 
eaten fish out of a silver box, and he had vague hopes 
that in the big town he was going to be initiated— 
much as the novices at the monastery were—into a 
profession that might legitimately lead in due course 
to brass buttons, a leather waist-belt, and perhaps 
even a curved sword. He sat the journey through 
wrapped in day-dreams and jaggery dribbles, __ 

The actual duties of a witness, when finally he reached 
the court, were not at all what he had expected. A 
preliminary point that was raised immediately his small 
black head appeared over the edge of the witness-box 
turned on his age and his capacity for understanding 
the nature of an oath. The matter was thrashed out 
by a pink-complexioned gentleman in a black alpaca 
jacket and two darker personages in similar attire, 
who struck Nga Pu as unnecessarily quarrelsome, and 
the discussion, which was carried on in English, bored 
the subject of it heartily. His nose was on a level 
with the well-worn rail of the witness-box and his eyes 
wandered right and left over his new surroundings. He 
had hoped to see the red-faced policeman in court but 
was disappointed. Still there was the punkah to look 
at. He had never actually been under a punkah before, 
and for some time was engrossed in the swinging marvel. 
It was while, with neck well twisted, he was following 
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the punkah rope to the point where it disappeared 
mysteriously through the wall, that he became aware 
of his father, standing, with three other men, in a pen, 
like his own, a little to the rear. He felt sure that it 
would not do to recognise So Min, and indeed he wasted 
no glances on his parent, who was dressed as usual, 
and lacked the handcuffs which had been his most 
attractive feature when last he had seen him, but he 
stared hard at the other three men, who, he noticed, 
kept well away from his father in the dock, and recog- 
nised two of them a3 a couple of strangers who had come 
to the hut to ask for his father a day or two before: he 
made his own great discovery in the bushes. One of 
them was short of fingers. 

But far more interesting than the people inside the 
prisoners’ dock were the policemen who stood on guard 
at each end of it—real, glorious kalas, with twisted black 
beards and khaki pagris, holding great rifles with glisten- . 
ing skewers at the end of them. They were the men 
for Nga Pu! He wriggled his head and body round 
till he had them fairly in focus, and asked for nothing 
more. All the rest, prisoners, advocates and spruce, 
pink-faced gentleman—who seemed, by the way, to 
have been railed off for some misdemeanour of his own 
—faded, in the presence of these Olympians, into 
insignificance. One of the majestic hirsute beings 
yawned widely while Nga Pu’s black eyes rested idola- 
trously on him, and our young friend was busy watching 
to see if he would yawn again when he was recalled 
to earth by a lean Burman in a clean white jacket, who 
thrust a long, flat, red-lacquered object into his hand 
and called on him to repeat an imposing formula after 
him. 

“Tf l do not speak the truth in this case, may I suffer 
all the curses that are written in this sacred book,” 
droned Nga Pu with unction, and handed the red-covered 
scriptures back to the bench clerk. He knew what it 
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was all about, having seen and handled plenty of 
similar palm-leaf manuscripts in the Ngamya monastery. 
Then he provided the pink gentleman with particulars 
about himself—name, age, residence and so forth. 
He gave his age as eight and found himself contradicted 
flatly by his father, who tried, without success, to get 
it recorded as six. When asked his father’s name, he 
turned and pointed, without a word, towards the dock. 
Then it was that he learnt his father’s official titlh— 
accused No. 1. He was glad it was number one. It 
showed that he was the most important of the four. 
After this he was taken by one of the cantankerous 
gentlemen in black“alpaca”back*to the’memorable morn- | 
ing when he had seen the thing in the bushes, and soon 
discovered. that his questioner, who was constantly 
pulling him up, really knew almost as much about the 
business as he did himself, about everything, in fine, 
except Nga Ba and the vulture. Considering how well 
posted he was in other details, his ignorance of the fact 
that there had been a vulture was almost as odd as his 
point blank refusal: to hear how it had croaked when 
Nga Pu had thrown clods at it. 

‘Who is Nga Ba?” he asked sharply, when the 
witness first mentioned his brother’s name. 

And, having learnt that he was even younger than 
Nga Pu, he dismissed him in the abruptest fashion from 
consideration, declining to go into the question of 
whether he was two or three years old. This, too, in 
spite of having asked most intelligent questions about 
the black leg that Nga Pu had seen sticking out of the 
bushes and seeming to know all about the high-heeled 
shoes beforehand. If ever human being showed a lack 
of the sense of proportion, it was, in Nga Pu’s judgment, 
the Government Prosecutor. 

- There was no cross-examination. The advocate for 
the second, third and fourth accused did not trouble 
to rise from his seat. Accused Number zr was asked 
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if he had any questions to put, and Nga Pu cocked an 
anxious ear in his direction, expecting to be asked about 
the basket of fish his father had been obliged to leave 
behind him, but So Min only looked hard at the mark 
on his wrist left by the handcuff and muttered : 

‘No questions.”’ 

The witness stood down. 

Out in the veranda after the ordeal Nga Pu squatted 
in mute admiration of the ungirt nonchalance of the 
young man who, he discovered, had all along been 
the mysterious force agitating the punkah that waved 
over the bench. | 

The examination of witnesses went on within apace. 
From time to time a stout Burman constable would 
push aside the blue and white purdah that shrouded 
the court-room door, close his piggy eyes and bark a 
name into the sultry noonday air; a policeman at the 
foot of the veranda steps would repeat the call; a still 
remoter myrmidon would wake and take up the cry. 
From the cool shade of the wooden witness shed at 
the further end of the courtyard a figure would emerge 
obediently, shamble with joined palms across the glare, 
scale the stair, step, crouching, over the hot veranda 
boards and duck under the hangings into the justice 
chamber, to reappear, after a space, grinning sheepishly, 
a little breathless, a little resentful, but glad that it 
had been no worse, and now concerned with one question 
only—when would he be free to go home again ? 

There was in time a little crowd at the cool end of the 
veranda comparing notes in hushed whispers, discussing 
the wiles of the advocates, the probable scale of wit- 
nesses’ fees. They were done with, it was said. They 
would be discharged to-day, but they would have to 
come again a few days later when the Sessions court 
sat. Amé/ the hardship of it. All the same, they 
were luckier than the defence witnesses, who would 
not be finished till to-morrow. Which were they, sir? 
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Ah, the crowd under the mango tree yonder. Refused 
to come into the witness shed, did they? Alo/ Fine 
stories they would tell! What was this about So Min 
having confessed? Turned informer, had he? Heh! 
Wise man, it was his only chance. To be sure, yes, the 
witnesses were to get two rupees eight annas each, all 
except the headman, who was to be paid at a higher 
rate. That was what the bench clerk had told Tun Lin. 
The bench clerk? Yes, the man in a rose-bud head- 
cloth who had sworn them all and had read out their 
statements to them. Thought he was the magistrate, 
“did she? Alo/—a subdued cackle of mirth, promptly 
repressed by the punkah puller, a haughty town-bred 
youth. That was the magistrate who was writing the 
whole time. He would have something to say at the 
end. Ah! but those pleaders! How they had turned 
one inside out, tried to catch one tripping! The one 
with a voice like a sawpit had made Kyauk Lon look 
foolish over that business. of the station gate and the 
yoke pin. It was that they had been laughing at just 
now within, not at anything So Min had said. Was it 
likely ? What! had not Ma E heard that her husband 
had turned approver? Amélé. To be sure. Tun Lin 
had heard his statement read out. It was not certain, 
though, that he was to get a pardon. That was the 
reason, so Ma E was told, why she and her son were 
squatting with the prosecution and not the defence 
witnesses. And, while she was about it, she had better 
give those others a wide berth. Had -she noticed how 
Sinlat Nga Maung had looked at So Min in the dock ? 
He was not likely to forgive him for blabbing, and it 
was quite on the cards that the approver’s wife would 
come in for her share of abuse from the other side. 
The fact that So Min had confessed to the murder set 
Ma E off whimpering and Nga Pu snivelled, out of sym- — 
pathy, at her side, though in his inmost heart he had to — 
admit that his father had suddenly risen in his estima- 
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tion. It was he, then, after all, who had put the kala 
with the black legs into the zs bushes! How had he 
done it? Had he used the gun from behind the paddy 
bin? Had it made much noise? Had the victim 
shown fight ? All this young Nga Pu would have given 
worlds to know. Perhaps his father would tell him 
some day, just as he had told him about the tattoo 
mark; some warm evening, in the dusk, out in the 
veranda, when his mother was away at the well and 
Nga Ba asleep in a far corner. Frankly he had not 
thought his parent was made of such stern stuff. As 
for the defence witnesses, he was inclined, after this, to 
look down upon them a little. 

They were soon to be seen in the flesh, these gentle- 
men for the defence, drifting into and out of the court- 
room in quick succession, to huddle together later, in 
whispering groups, in their own corner of the veranda. 
Shifty, close-cropped gallows birds they looked to Ma E 
as she watched them through tear-laden lids. She 
edged away apprehensively as one of them quitted 
the nearest cluster and shuffled over the veranda boards 
to her side ; but of course she had really nothing to fear. 
The newcomer was an elderly man, thickset, broad- 
nosed and unexpectedly genial. He introduced himself 
as U Myo—U Myo of Syriam, and was surprised that his 
name conveyed nothing to So Min’s wife. He was 
an old acquaintance of her husband’s, he assured her, 
in a husky undertone, and, as a friend and well-wisher, 
he had come to find out what on earth the foolish fellow 
was up to—cutting his own throat like that. Cutting 
his own throat! There was no other word for it. 
Wasn't it a fact that the police had arrested him at 
the very moment of his return from a fishing trip? 
If so, why ever hadn’t he called two strapping young 
fishermen U Myo could mention who were ready to 
swear that So Min had spent the night of the ninth 
waning of Tazaungmon in a hut with them on the carp 
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grounds? What evil spirit had prompted him to make 
this absurd confession ? 3 

What evil spirit, indeed! As though poor Ma E 
knew! She wailed very softly something about police 
pressure and U Myo was quick to catch her up and carry 
her along. If, he whispered darkly, the police were 
behind So Min, and he were fool enough to imagine 
that by dragging his companions down he could save 
his own skin he was mightily mistaken. It was current 
in the veranda that there was to be no free pardon for 
any approver, and, even supposing he were acquitted, 
did Ma E imagine that her husband would escape 
vengeance if Nga Maung and Ko Dwe were convicted ? 
The poor wretch would be as good as doomed the moment 
he set foot outside the dock |! | 

So argued U Myo, almost inaudibly, under the veranda 
rail, wagging his big benevolent mouth, and passing his 
hands up and down his blue and white check waist- 
cloth. Ma E could only mumble a plea of impotence. 
Hadn't she told the magistrate that her husband had 
slept with her on the night of the ninth waning, and left 
for the fishing grounds the following dawn ? What more 
could she do? U Myo soon let her know what more. 
In the first place she was quite wrong about the date. 
It was the eighth and not the ninth waning when her 
husband had last slept in the house, and it was her 
business to make that point quite clear when the case 
came to Sessions. In the second place she had got to 
see to it that So Min changed his tune. It lay with her. 
In the third place—— 

U Myo was still reasoning hoarsely under his breath 
when a sharp-faced Burman youth, who had been hover- 
ing in the neighbourhood, dropped on to his haunches 
alongside of them with a message for Ma E. She was 
wanted by a gentleman—a thakin in authority who was 
in a hurry. It would never do to keep him waiting. 
Orders from those in authority were not to be ignored, 
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and Ma E shuffled off unquestioningly, hoping for the 
best, with Nga Pu clinging to her cotton skirt and her 
new friend from Syriam bringing up the rear. 

They left the court building and elbowed their way 
through the crowd down a shady side street. In a 
whitewashed wall below a window closed by pale green 
shutters was a door. Brick steps led up to it from the 
road. To one side of it hung a black board, bearing in 
white the inscription ‘‘ S. R. Datta, Advocate.”” Through 
the door their guide conducted the rustic party and in 
a passage, on the near side of a blue cloth screen, they 
waited while the sharp-faced youth tip-toed on. From 
beyond the partitien came the slow drawl of voices, 
the rustle of paper. Peremptory as the call had been, 
there was no token of urgency here, and Nga Pu had 
had time to drop off to sleep in a drain by the steps in 
company with a sociable pariah dog before Ma E was 
summoned, and crept into a dark, low room, where, at 
a table loaded with books and papers, a- gentleman sat. 

By the window was a book-case with more books, a 
smaller table with a red earthenware water-bottle on 
it, and a bunch of plantains hanging from the wall. 
There was a spittoon on the floor and a cane mat for 
Ma E to sit on near the gentleman’s feet. 

It was a disappointment to her to discover that the 
thakin in authority was quite dark—darker than herself ; 
in fact almost as black as his own stuff jacket ; not the 
pink European she had hoped for, but a squat, indubit- 
able Bengali. What he lacked in complexion, however, 
this personage made up for in manner. He displayed 
at first a sort of resigned petulance at having been dis- 
turbed at his work. He frowned behind his gold spec- 
tacles while the sharp-featured young man explained 
how Ma E had commissioned him to get legal advice. 
It was with some little show of reluctance that 
he consented to consider her case, but, this done, 
he relaxed and suddenly manifested a remarkable 
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knowledge of all its details. His Burmese was none of 
the best, but it did not take Ma E long to see that he 
was harping on the same chord as U Myo and was mainly 
concerned in finding out why her husband had made 
that absurd confession of his. 

“ Do you believe it yourself, woman ? ” he demanded. 
“Was he not away at the fishing ground when the 
deed was done ? ” 

‘“‘T have said that he was at the fishing ground! ” 
returned Ma E, plucking feverishly at the edge of the mat. 

“The jungle dog |! What did he think to gain by 
turning approver ? ”’ asked Mr. Datta impatiently. : 

“The police beat him and he spoke! ’’ moaned the 
stricken spouse. 

“If the police beat him he should have engaged an 
advocate,’’ said the Bengali. 

Ma E brought her hands together and dropped her 
elbows on to the floor. 

‘‘ How can he get an advocate if he has no money ?” 
she wailed. 

‘Money! Heh!” ejaculated the dusky Datta, and 
cocked his head and showed ingratiating yellow teeth 
in a way that made it clear to Ma E that, for all his lordly 
ways and his white drill trousers, this gentleman was 
nothing more or less than a pleader touting for clients. 
There was silence for a while. Mr. Datta fingered his 
papers and pared his nails and U Myo and the sharp- 
faced youth conversed together near the blue screen 
in whispers. The next thing Ma E was aware of was 
that U Myo, out of the benevolence of his heart, was — 
ready to find the rupees for the lawyer, but on one 
condition only, which was that Ma E used her influence 
with So Min to make him retract his confession. 

Retract his confession! Ma E stared dully in front 
of her. 

‘‘ What is the good, when once he has spoken ? ”’ she 
demanded. 
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‘‘ He will not be the first accused who has retracted 
a confession,” grinned the advocate, with his hands 
spread out on his knees. 

“ But the case is finished !’’ she urged tearfully. 

Mr. Datta gave a testy snort. 

‘“‘ There is still time,’ he declared. ‘‘ The case has 
only been tried once. It will be tried again by a bigger 
officer, who will go more carefully into it.” 

‘So Min goes his own way always——’’ she began. 

But it was useless for her to protest that she had no 
influence with her husband. Both U Myo and the 
advocate insisted that, if she had none, no one else 
could have, and it was again impressed upon her that 
even if So Min escaped the gallows as an approver, he 
would get short shrift from the partisans of the con- 
victed murderers. The whole thing was plain to the 
faithful soul before long. The voices were those of 
Mr. Datta and U Myo, but the hands that held the strings 
on which these vocal puppets dangled were the maimed 
hands of Ko Dwe and Nga Maung, the grim pair her 
husband had tried to drag down with him. Which- 
ever way one looked at it, there could only be trouble. 

She sat huddled on the mat, blinking piteously up over 
her finger-tips at the black figure by the table. 

“TI will do what I can,’”’ she whimpered at last. 
‘‘ But how can I see So Min to tell him? He is in jail. 
Iam only a woman. They will not let me in to him.” 

““ Tf I give the order, you will be admitted to see your 
husband,’’ Mr. Datta informed her loftily. ‘‘ Be at 
the jail gate to-morrow an hour before noon and. I 
will see to it that you have an interview with So Min. 
Do what you can with him.”’ 

And at that the poor woman had to leave it. She 
made her threefold obeisance, retreated backwards into 
the street, woke Nga Pu and found her way back to the 
court-house. By this time the hearing was over for 
the day. So Min had been removed. Mr. Herring 
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had driven off in a tall dog-cart. She was only just in 
time to receive her fee, lined up with the other witnesses 
in the veranda, outside the bench clerk’s room, defence 
and prosecution all in the same cluster, regarding each 
other darkly. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Mrs. CartLos’s boarding establishment in Canning Road 
had had several points of contact with Delia Selbridge’s 
life. 

First impressions bite deep, and Delia’s memories 
were always coloured by the picture that Mrs. Carlos 
—or, more properly, Mrs. Carlos’s representative, Mr. 
Fernandez—had left on her consciousness as She stood 
on the steamer deck, months back, on her first arrival 
in Rangoon harbour. 

Everything had been brand new to her then. The 
river and wharves had shimmered and the green coco-nut 
palms had drooped lazily in the sultry noonday glare. 
The whine of the kites circling in the cloudless blue 
had been shrill above the hot canvas awnings. Every- 
thing had seemed odd and unexpected to the new-comer, 
and of all nothing had been odder than the meekly 
obtrusive, olive brown, black-bearded little man with 
‘““Malabar House’”’ emblazoned on the ribbon of his 
seedy straw hat, who, in the crowd near the companion 
steps, had thrust into her hand a card setting out the 
attractions of Mrs. Carlos’s boarding-house. Under 
the scrutiny of Mr. Fernandez’s pleading black eyes she 
had slipped the card into her hand-bag,-and, a few hours 
later, discovering it there while unpacking, had propped 
it up on one of the ledges that ran round the plank 
walling of her strange new bedroom. 

After that she had thought no more about it till, 
in the following April, Mrs. James, the flat-footed 
monthly nurse from Twenty-ninth Street, came, for 
professional purposes, to Aitchison Road and revived 
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memories of Mr. Fernandez and his blue-black beard. 
Mrs. Carlos, it appeared, was Mrs. James’s sister-in 
law, and the printed encomiums of Mr. Fernandez’s 
card paled before Mrs. James’s tributes. Here, in 
Canning Road, was domesticity, if you liked it—com- 
fort, coolness, good cooking—everything as well looked 
after as ina nursing home. Indeed, but for the jealousy 
of certain medical gentlemen, the place might have 
run the Dufferin Hospital fairly close. As a matter 
of fact there was very little nursing done there now, 
but if ever Mrs. Selbridge or any of her friends needed 
a home away from home, well, there was Mrs. Carlos, 
to be sure, all ready, with her electric fans, her Goanese 
chef and her iced sodas, to make them comfortable. 

Thus Mrs. James—who in due course faded out of 
Delia’s life again. Her words had borne secret fruit, 
however, and it was to this haven that Delia’s thoughts 
first flew when, breathing defiantly, she resolved to 
teach Douglas a lesson. She was not going to be 
bundled off to England by anyone, and there was a call 
for something very definite to mark her determination. 
She must get away somewhere, and what better place 
for her purpose than Malabar House? Its solid 
respectability ; its resemblance to a nursing home, put 
an interesting, almost businesslike complexion on her 
flitting. It committed her to nothing oufré or irrevoc- 
able, and, once Douglas had come to his senses, there she 
would be, all ready to return to him at a moment’s notice. 
If he was reasonable, people need never know she had 
been there, and, if they did—well, Mrs. Carlos’s was Mrs. 
Carlos’s, and no one was likely to rush in with indiscreet 
questions, — 

And so she drove up to the entrance on a hot morning, 
with the ayah on the back seat of the écca gharry. 

It was impossible not to admire the skill of the artist 
who had been able to evolve so palatial a Malabar House 
as the one that figured on Mr. Fernandeg’s card. And 
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yet everything in the photograph was there. There 
stood the trellised teak-wood porch of the picture, sur- 
mounted by crotons in tubs; there ran the roof, with 
comfortable eaves, lower than in your new-fangled 
bungalows ; there, sure enough, was the row of plantain 
trees that shut off the residents from the dust of the 
highway. The flagstaff was there in its glory. Noone 
could blame the photographer because there was no 
white-robed staff posing alertly on the drive at the mo- 
ment that Mrs. Selbridge drove up or because dusty 
blue chicks hid the windows at which, in the photograph, 
Mrs. Carlos and a few of her most genteel clients had 
been caught, in their best clothes, in the act of looking 
down into the compound. And yet, to tell the truth, 
Delia was a trifle disillusioned. The place, as seen 
through the rattling windows of the #icca, looked incur- 
ably weather-speckled and squalid. There was a 
general impression of blistered paint, sagging woodwork, 
dusty earth-oiled shingles and hot corrugated iron about 
the building and for a minute or two Mrs. Selbridge’s 
heart sank within her. 3 

It was altogether different inside, though; in the 
cool gloom beyond the blue chicks, where Mrs. Carlos, 
belying her exotic name by Saxon colouring and a 
cockney accent, moved over China grass matting to 
meet the new-comer, with Mr. Fernandez hovering in 
the background. Delia had but to mention Mrs. Jamea’s 
name to evoke quick murmurs of welcome. Mrs. Carlos 
was certain she could make Mrs. Selbridge comfortable ; 
quite understood that she had come for a complete rest, 
and was confident, despite half-hearted assurances to 
the contrary, that it was under doctor’s orders. She 
gave inviting glimpses of cool, darkened chambers, of 
clean beds shrouded in white gauze, standing on well- 
waxed floors, with just a scarlet jail-made dhurry or 
two to brighten the gloom. Mosquito curtains down to 
the gtound, not tucked under the mattress. What 
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Mrs. Carlos did not know about mosquito curtains was 
not worth knowing. She had learnt all that there was 
to learn at Maubin, in the Irrawaddy delta, where, as 
she informed her guest, the very. bullocks are put-under 
nets at night in the rainy season. 

‘And your luggage ? ’’ she ventured, when the bed- 
room had been chosen, and terms settled. 

And at this Delia had to confess that she had nothing 
more for the moment than the brown crocodile-skin 
hand-bag that the ayah was carrying. : 

“Then it is only for a day or two,” surmised Mrs. 
Carlos with discreet regret. | 

‘No, not for long,” said Delia. ‘‘ Till two or three 
days after the next boat has sailed for England.” 

‘Two or three days, madam!” Mrs. Carlos raised 
her flaxen eyebrows. 

And Delia had to assure her that she had heard 
aright. She thought two or three days would suffice 
for Douglas’s capitulation. . 

‘“‘T should like to go to bed immediately,” she an-. 
nounced. 

This time Mrs. Carlos was delightfully understanding. 
She assured her guest she could reckon on perfect quiet 
the whole afternoon. There were only a few other 
boarders—very nice respectable people. There were 
Captain and Mrs. Pranty, to begin with. Captain 
Pranty was the commander of a river steamer plying 
between Rangoon and Mandalay, whose wife always 
spent the period of her husband’s absence with her 
good Mrs. Carlos. Then there was Miss de Silva, and, 
also, Mrs. Verschoyle, the lady in the next room to 
Delia’s, down with fever, who would be no trouble 
to anyone—had not uttered a word for a week and 
took her medicine like a lamb. As for young Mr. 
Macalister, the engineer from Danidaw, he left the house 
early, did not return from the club till after sundown 
and went to bed the moment after dinner. But, of 
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course, if madam, as she said, was going to take her 
meals in her bedroom, what the other guests were like 
would not really matter. 

The ends of Mr. Macalister’s white duck trousers passed 
and repassed twice that evening below the fringe of the 
curtain that shrouded Mrs. Selbridge’s door, but their 
owner moved as noiselessly as Mr. Fernandez or any of 
the rest of Mrs. Carlos’s barefooted retainers. Miss de 
Silva and the Prantys were inaudible at the further 
end of a wing, while the lady sick with fever kept to 
her room and gave no sign of her existence. The 
boarders were certainly all that Mrs. Carles had made 
them out to be. 

And yet, in spite of the drowsy peace that reigned, 
Delia lay sleepless on her bed through the day 
and half the night. Her mind was full of Douglas 
fuming distractedly in the bungalow in Aitchison 
Road. 
_ The phrases of the letter she had left for him on the 

dressing-table seemed written in characters of fire on 
her fevered brain. She wished now she had been a little 
more explicit. She did not want to alarm the poor boy. 
“T am not going far,’’ she had told him. Surely he 
would guess her place of refuge. She had even given 
him a gratuitous clue. ‘“ You can say I am tired 
of housekeeping,” she had said. 

“ Tired of housekeeping !’’ Wouldn't that immedi- 
ately remind him of a quaint fancy they had shared 
in the early days, when the burden of her domestic 
wotries seemed more than her untried shoulders could 
bear. They had decided then, Douglas and she, what 
adorable fun it would be if only she could pitch her 
bazaar book into the waste-paper basket and they 
could go together to one of the boarding-houses in the 
town—say, the one with the flagstaff, that she had got 
a card of—and travel by tram. and live on chicken, Irish 
stew and Bombay toast and papayas. It had been 
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really quite out of the question, of course, but the pros- 
pect had been alluring and the memory clung. 

She had almost expected her husband to appear that 
very evening to claim her, and had rehearsed what she 
should say if he did. She was not going back with him 
till he promised she need not go home to England, 
and not even then unless he gave signal proof that he 
wanted her back very badly indeed. 

He had not appeared, however. He seemed to have 
forgotten their old fancy, or else—horrid thought !— 
he had remembered it but had not troubled to take the 
obvious hint. Well, she could afford to wait till he chose 
to. After all, there were plenty of people who would 
have been only too-—— 

And, somehow, all at once, she fell, here, into a sense- 
less panic. She remembered that one of the first persons 
to learn of her disappearance would be Major Brattle- 
thwaite. The idea came to her in the dark small hours, 
and by that time she fancied the whole of Rangoon 
ringing with the news of her flight. What if the major 
should begin looking for her and, recollecting the little 
family sayings, should be the first to run her to earth at 
Malabar House? How awkward it would be if he 
came—and came before Douglas! How it would 
lower the tone of the whole adventure! If an odd thing 
be told, for the moment she could only think of her 
friend as the person who had come between her husband 
and herself. As such the poor major came in for a 
good deal of vituperation during the night watchcs. 

Dawn brought her reassurance. Brattlethwaite wasn’t 
really likely to find her before her husband. Still, 
it wouldn’t do to run risks. It was time she gave a 
further jog to the callous Douglas’s memory. With the 
first flush of achievement faded from her cheeks, her 
flight took on rather an undignified aspect. She ought 
to have gone further away; to Calcutta, say—or some 
hill station. She couldn't stop indoors for ever. Sooner 
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or later she would have to go out. She saw herself 
before long meeting acquaintances on the road. She 
found herself whispering the light reassuring phrases 
that were to put the whole business into its proper 
perspective—things like: ‘‘I wanted ‘a holiday from 
the bazaar accounts, you see.’’ ‘‘ Douglas wanted me 
to go home, but I’m not going to leave the poor old 
dear alone out here. I’m taking a rest instead.” ‘“‘ Oh, 
yes, I write to him, and he can write to me if he wants 
to.” ‘No, I haven't told him exactly where, you 
know. That’s what he’s got to find out. You see it’s 
really a kind of game of hide and seek.”’ | 

She tried the effect of these airy affirmations over and 
over while she drank her early tea. Yes, that was it— 
a game of hide and seek! To be kept up till they had 
both had enough fun out of it. The whole thing was 
going to be a gigantic joke ! 

Would people believe her? Well, if Douglas came 
quick enough there would really be no need for her to 
try and make them believe | 

If one has a gigantic joke, one likes someone to share 
it with. That was really and truly why Douglas’s 
silly old memory had to be jogged. She sent that 
second letter we have read. She gave him one more 
chance. ‘I’m at a boarding-house and quite comfort- 
able,’ she wrote. | 

Surely that ought to be enough for him. “ Mrs. 
Carlos’s, stupid !’’ she murmured below her breath as 
she penned the words. They weren’t in Bloomsbury 
with lodging-houses all around them! What other 
boarding-house could it be? She gave her good man 
alead. “If you want to write, you can leave a note 
and the ayah will come and fetch it,” she wrote. What 
more could he want ? 

The ayah left in due course for Aitchison Road, but 
returned empty-handed. Douglas was not “ rising.”’ 
Well, two could play at the game of the high hand, she 
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assured herself, after the quiet cry from which the ayah 
was carefully excluded. No more messages from her / 
Meanwhile she could tell her friends, with perfect truth, 
that Douglas had been getting his opportunities. She 
had to add one more whispered phrase to her repertory. 
“Yes, I’m giving him all kinds of clues, but the dear 
boy is not bright. Games never were his strong point, 
you know!” | } 

She longed now for some one to try these figures of 
speech on. It was no easy matter getting an audience, 
but on the morning of the third day she prevailed upon 
Mrs. Carlos to come into her room and have a chat. 

She did not touch upon Douglas straight off. It 
was Mrs. Carlos’s past that came up at first. On this 
subject Mrs. Carlos had plenty to say—and how, indeed, 
should she not ? Coming first, as a lady’s maid, into the 
country, fifteen years back, she had left her mistress, 
to unite her lot with that of that industrious stevedore, 
the late Mr. Carlos. They had had a hard time of it, 
he and she, at the outset. Mr. Carlos came of very old 
stock, it appeared, and could count numerous Portuguese 
grandees among his ancestors, but he was, when his 
wife first met him, just a humble steamer clerk. The 
pair were brought together, most romantically, by a 
chance grounding on a mud flat of the paddle-boat on 
which Mrs. Carlos and her lady were globe-trotting in 
the Delta. ‘So civil and good-looking,” Mrs. Carlos 
informed Delia wistfully. ‘‘ Standing there with the 
crockery crashing everywhere and the lascars off their 
heads—and telling us there wasn’t an atom of danger— 
all in white, with a peaked cap, like that. If it hadn’t 
been for the fountain pen sticking out of his uniform 
pocket when I clung to him—Oh, yes, I clung to him, 
madam !—I didn’t know but what he might have been 
the captain himself! ”’ 

Having once clung to Mr. Carlos, Mrs. Carlos never, 
metaphorically speaking, let go of him. After their 
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union—in the Roman Catholic cathedral, the Bishop 
presiding—careful thrift and a little judicious invest- 
ment in oil shares provided Mr. Carlos with the capital 
on which he built up his stevedore’s business and which, 
when the fall of an ill-secured packing case on the wharf 
put a sudden tragic end to his career, enabled his relict, 
with the aid of a trifle from a Chetty money-lender, to 
start her new venture in Malabar House. 

Mrs. Carlos stood at a respectful distance from her 
guest, with hands folded in front of her, shaking her 
shoulders a little as a tribute to the fresh cold weather 
touch in the morning air, apologising for the freedom of 
her flowered dressing-jacket. She would not dream of 
taking the chair Delia had suggested. 

‘I’m more comfortable standing on a chilly day like 
this, madam,’’ she declared, and her diffidence was a 
delight to the exile. It was so unlike Rangoon. It 
struck the home note so. | | 

“ Ah, yes, doesn’t the cold-‘make you long for home ? ” 
Delia demanded. 

But Mrs. Carlos could not agree. 

‘“‘ The truth is, madam, I don’t have much time for 
thinking about England,” she admitted. ‘‘ What with 
the bazaar and the servants and seeing that one’s people 
don’t lack for nothing, and dhobis what they are, my 
day’s fairly taken up. Well, perhaps just now and then 
I do kind of fancy I might like to be home again—say, 
in April, just before the mangoes come in, when the 
nights are that stuffy and the padauks are flowering 
and the rains haven’t quite broke. But then again, 
when I read the English papers, I feel as somehow I 
couldn’t stand the climate at home. Think of them 
winters! Why even here in Rangoon; my gracious! 
Why sometimes in January I seen my breath of a morn- 
ing steaming, and thankful I am on my knees, I might 
say, that it ain’t no colder! Look at to-day, even, 
with the thermometer down to close on sixty and having 
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to reach down the first thing to pull a blanket over 
oneself! Cruel, I call it! No, I’m just made for 
Rangoon now, inside and out.”’ 

- Delia gave a little sigh. 

‘“‘There’s no accounting for tastes, Mrs. Carlos,’ 
she observed. . 

“There is not, madam. Take my boy, now. At 
St. Xavier’s he is—in the sixth standard. He’s as like 
hig father as a pin. He don’t want to go to England 
either. ‘Is it colder than this, mother, at home?’ 
he says to me sometimes—' At home’! Oh yes, he hears 
me call it ‘home’ and he does the same. ‘Is it colder 
than this?’ says he. And I says, ‘Tony, how would 
you like to wake up of a morning,’ I says, ‘ and find the 
water in your basin frozen?’ And he says, ‘I'd put it 
into my soda for dinner, mother.’ The young scamp |! 
‘ Mother,’ he says, ‘it must be cheap living in England, 
with nothing to pay for your ice and no punkahs needed.’ 
That’s the way he looks at it. No, Burma for him! 
I want to get him appointed a Myo-ok. Perhaps you 
don’t know what a Myo-ok is, madam. He’d sooner 
go into business himself, like his father, but I want to 
make an Englishman of him, let him serve his king 
and country.” 

“Ah, a Myo-ok,” said Mrs. Selbridge thoughtfully. 
Her ideas as to how a Myo-ok served his king and 
country were sketchy, but she had heard the expression 
often enough to feel sure of her ground in adding, “‘ I'll 
speak to my husband about him. He’s in the Secre- 
tariat, you know.” | 

‘‘To be sure, Mr. Selbridge, madam,’ murmured 
Mrs. Carlos, displaying a sudden desire to adjust a 
crooked cloth on the toilet-table. Her cough of discreet 
avoidance, her obvious anxiety to skim lightly’ over 
poor dear Douglas, as over thin ice, made Delia 
suspect that the good lady had been talking to 
the ayah, and had begun forming ideas, which, 
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natural as they might be, had to be dissipated without 
delay. 

‘‘ T expect he will be round to see me in a day or two,” 
she hastened to explain. ‘‘ He has got a lot to do just 
at present. You mustn’t think——” 

‘‘ Oh, no, madam, I’m sure I shouldn’t!”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Carlos, scouting the idea fervidly. ‘‘ Then you're 
not going to England in the Wilishtre, madam ? ” 

“No,” said Delia. “‘ That’s just the point, you 
see. My husband wants me to, but I couldn't think of 
leaving him when he’s so worried, and all that. It’s 
to show him that I mean what I say that I’ve come 
here. I’m not going to England, but I do want a rest, 
all the same.’’ She gazed at Mrs. Carlos’s respectable 
outline and searched among her remembered stock 
phrases for the word that was to give the key to the 
situation. ‘‘It’s—it’s the daily bazaar account I’ve 
run away from!” she protested finally. ‘‘I shall go 
back home the moment the Wiltshtre has sailed, and 
he can’t ship me off in her. You mustn’t think it! S 
anything more than that, Mrs. Carlos!” 

“Not on any account, madam,” declared the pro- 
prietress of Malabar House. She folded and unfolded 
her hands. “Not that I ever dreamt——!” she 
assured Delia. ‘‘ Bazaar account!’ she went on 
soothingly. ‘‘ Good gracious, madam, I ought to know 
what little married worries are! Fifteen years do 
teach one something. Take Mr. Carlos, now, him that 
was the softest spoken of men when it wasn’t Coringhi 
coolies he was talking to; even Mr. Carlos would be all 
of a ruffle sometimes if his curry wasn’t just the thing 
or the Bombay duck too gritty. But all that sort of 
thing blows over if there’s a little of what you might 
call give and take on both sides.’”” She drew in a cheerful 
breath. ‘‘ Yes, I expect we shall have your good gentle- 
man round in a day or two to fetch you away,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ And sorry I should be to lose you, madain. 
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No, no,” she wound up. ‘“ It would never do to have 
another unhappy couple in the house ! ”’ 

‘“‘ Another unhappy couple! ’’ Delia asked. 

“Oh, I don’t mean the Prantys, madam,” said Mrs. 
Carlos. ‘‘I won’t say but what Mrs. Pranty and the 
captain don’t have little sparrings time and again. Do 
what you will, you can’t help hearing sometimes when 
the partitions are thin and there’s voices raised, but, 
bless you, it’s all right again by breakfast-time! No, 
it’s not them. It’s that poor sick thing next door that 
I’m thinking of.’’ She lowered her voice. Her own 
reference to thin partitions seemed to have inculcated 
caution. ‘‘ Not a word has she said to me,” she went 
on. ‘“‘ And I haven't hardly no nght to be calling her 
a couple, though there’s the wedding ring on her finger 
right enough—but you don’t tell me that poor soul hasn’t 
had troubles of her own with some one. It’s things 
like that that will slip out when you're light-headed. 
T’ve heard that from Mrs. James many and many a 

time.” | 


CHAPTER XXII 


How or when the police laid their hands on the regi- 
mental mess butler as a witness in the case K.E. versus 
Nga So Min and 2 is not clear, for that personage, though 
a Madrasi, was not given to gossip, and, at first sight, 
it was hard to see what connection there could be between 
the Tawnyo murder and the two ladies who had called at 
the mess to ask for Major Brattlethwaite on a certain 
Saturday morning in October. Still it was common 
property that the major had been out in the jungle 
shooting about that time, and at some stage the butler 
must have bethought him of the strangers who had 
spoken such good Tamil, and have let a remark or 
two escape him, which others caught up and carried on. 
Suffice it that he was subpoenaed just in time to say 
his say to the pink-faced Mr. Herring behind his rail in 
the subdivisional courthouse. 

Herring listened to the mess butler’s statement with 
mixed feelings. He mistrusted the Dravidian on 
principle. To put a Madrasi boy into the witness-box 
wag, in his opinion, to ask, +pso facto, for unalloyed per- 
jury. Divers other considerations weighed with him 
too. He was committing the case against time to the 
November Sessions. His main business was to discover 
who had killed a certain woman. Who the lady was, 
whether a or b, x y or z was interesting, no doubt, but 
not, in the strictest sense, an essential fact. The poor 
thing was dead now. Why should he delay the case 
merely to ascertain under what name she had expired ? 
He had, moreover, heard a number of dubious rumours 
—as, indeed, who but the major had not ?——and deemed 
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it his duty, as a good judicial officer, to shut his ears to 
them and confine himself closely to the record. For, 
when all was said and done—and this was what really 
turned the scale—was not Major Brattlethwaite a 
European and a grizzled senior to boot? If he had to 
be dragged into the business, let some one else do it! 

Thus it was that, in spite of what the butler said, the 
major was not summoned to give evidence before the 
committing magistrate. 

The Sessions Judge, being himself a grizzled senior 
and holding wider views on the subject of relevant facts, 
had none of young Herring’s amiable scruples. When, 
in due course, it reached him, he read the commitment 
record through his gold-rimmed spectacles; thanked 
Heaven that the committing magistrate, whose hand- 
writing was not his strong point, had taken to a type- 
writer at last; snorted opprobriously at the sight of 
So Min’s confession—he knew a thing or two about 
confessions !—skimmed the proceedings, and pulled up 
short at the deposition of one Poonooswamy, Hindu, 
36, son of Veraswamy, mess butler, who spoke to a single 
fact which, for some amazing reason, had been carried 
no further. For a while he sat with his tongue under 
his lower lip; then, on the order sheet, he wrote a 
memorandum directing the issue of a summons on 
Major Brattlethwaite, to appear two days later at the 
Sessions Court to give evidence. 

The summons found Brattlethwaite dozing a hot after- 
noon away in Chinese trousers and a long sleeve chair. 
He throbbed guiltily as he took the paper from his 
orderly and read it. What the deuce did they want 
him for? What new thing had come out? During 
the past forty-eight hours he had succeeded in lulling 
himself into a frame of mind not wholly devoid of com- 
fort. If he was a widower, he was a widower, but, til 
the contrary was proved beyond question, he was going 
to assume that the dead woman was his wife’s companion, 
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whose demise, while regrettable, did not concern him— 
at any rate, not directly. The deceased had been re- 
ferred to as a big woman and no one could possibly call 
Lily big. It was clear that his wife, for reasons of her 
own, was keeping in the background, and, if she did 
not come forward at the trial, why should he? It was 
thus that he had stifled the murmurs of conscience. 
And now—this order from the court! Whatever had 
they got hold of ? It looked uncommonly like black- 
mail! Why couldn’t they tell him what he was wanted 
to speak to? He felt inclined to ignore the summons 
—to throw the wretched thing into the waste-paper- 
‘basket. 

He very nearly did throw it there, but wiser counsels 
prevailed. He could at least find out why he had been 
called. Lily might, perhaps, unbeknown to him, have 
been to see the magistrate, and this might be the result. 
In any case, he remembered that the trial had so far 
been conducted by Herring, a young civilian, a very 
young civilian, a youth who, it was hoped, would have 
some wholesome respect for a senior officer. He ascer- 
tained where Herring’s court-house was and drove 
there during the forenoon. 

Herring gave an audible groan when his visitor was 
announced. He guessed what he had come for. There 
was no time, however, to think out a way of escape. 
He had to admit Brattlethwaite and hope for the best. 
There was no beating about the bush. 

“T’ve come about this business,’ announced the 
major, pulling out his summons as he sank into his seat. 
He handed the paper across the table, and Herring 
glanced at it and breathed new life as he saw the heading. 

“Court of Session,’ he read aloud with cheerful 
emphasis. ‘‘ That has nothing to do with me, major. 
You've come to the wrong shop.” He folded the docu- 
ment up and handed it briskly back with an air of 
frustrated beneficence. 
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& His sites was net, noweves to be so lightly put off 
by a person with the immature complexion and 
carriage of a subaltern. He had the paper unfolded 
again in a moment and frowned at it aronee his 
glasses. 

“Tf you’ re not the Sessions Judge, who is?” “ie 
began, raising his eyes and focussing fiercely. 

“Sessions Judge!’’ The subdivisional magistrate 
was almost flattered. ‘Good gracious! not me!” 
he murmured. 

“Well, you've got something to do with the case, 
anyway !’’ persisted the major hotly. “ Look here, 
see what’s written on the top. ‘So Min and 2.’ Haven't 
you been committing it to Sessions? That case from 
Tawnyo.” 

Herring had no time to wonder how the devil his 
visitor knew. 

“Yes, that’s done with,” he explained, and twiddled 
his fingers as though he had washed those extremities 
of a most unpleasant business. 

“Then you didn’t send me this?” Brattlethwaite 
tapped the paper in his hand. 

“That summons? No,” said Herring, in a tone 
that intimated that, though this did not happen to be 
his particular summons, he was quite accustomed to 
shed these peremptory citations broadcast. ‘It’s from 
the Sessions Court. See, it’s signed by Sheldon. You 
know him, don’t you? Plays the violin.” 

“‘T can see that.” Brattlethwaite made a little 
business of recalling the Sessions Judge’s personality. 
‘I think I’ve played bridge with him once or twice. 
What the deuce does he want with me, eh ? ” 

Herring turned his thumbs out. 

‘“‘ That’s for him to say,” he replied. 

The major’s nerves were wearing distinctly thin. 

‘But, damn it !’’ he growled, “‘ you’ve been = 
with the case. You ought to know.” 
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The best of bench manners availed nothing in the 
face of a visitor of this truculent type. 

“I don’t at all see why I should,” said Herring. 
The summons lay white on the table between them. 
He picked it up with a hand that shook almost as much 
as his visitor's. ‘‘ Unless, of course,” he went on, 
peering hard at the paper to cover his feelings, “‘ it was 
anything to do with what the mess butler said.” 

Brattlethwaite looked up quickly. 

‘“‘ The mess butler |” 

** Yes, about a lady who came to inquire for you once. 
Two ladies.” 

‘‘ Ah !—What did the mess butler say ? ” 

“What! You don’t know!” The unfortunate 
Herring moved uneasily in his chair. ‘‘ It’s hardly fair 
to ask me,” he protested weakly. “‘The matter is 
sub judice, don’t you see? It’s out of my hands now 
—I'm not entitled—Look here, if you want to know 
why you've been summoned, the best thing for you to 
do is to go and ask Sheldon yourself. All this is highly 
irregular, you know.” 

** Irregular | ’’ 

“‘ Yes, coming to see me like this. You see I didn't 
think it necessary to call you as a witness——”’ 

“Why not ? ” 

- “ Well, you know those Madrasi boys. Anyhow 
the fact remains that the Sessions Judge takes a different 
view. Why don’t you go and see him ? ” 

“Why don’t I go and see him?” Brattlethwaite 
turned the proposition over ; seemed ready, if Sheldon 
were not just a red herring drawn across the trail, to . 
look at the points in its favour. ‘‘ Well, but won't he 
say that it’s irregular and sub judice, just like you?” 
he objected. 

Herring modestly declined to gauge the working of 
his superior’s mind. 

“I don’t know what he'll say,” he affirmed. 
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“ Will he say what I’m wanted for ? ” 

“‘ He'll probably tell you you'll find that out when 
you're in the witness-box,” said the subdivisional 
magistrate with an inspiration. 

Brattlethwaite rose slowly to his feet. 

“Does he know anything about the butler?’’ he 
asked. | 

“ Qnly what I know. He’s not entitled to go outside 
the record. No doubt he thought more of what the 
beggar said than I do.” 

“You don’t think much of it, then ? ” 

*‘ Not as much as Sheldon does. But you go and see 
him.” 

Herring caught at a paper and dug his pen into the 
inkpot to show how preoccupied his visitor had found 
him. By this time the major was near the door. 

“Shall I say you sent me to him? ”’ he asked over 
his shoulder. 

“‘ Good Lord, no!” 


“Good Lord, no!” This frantic farewell abjura- 
tion seemed to follow Brattlethwaite down the court- 
house steps and into the crowded street. It rang in his 
ears as he stood irresolute, staring with blind eyes at the 
throng that passed along the pavement, avoiding the 
scorching glare of the highway—traders and lawyers, 
litigants, touts and police. A coolie brushed past him 
with his burden; the umbrella of a portly. Bengali 
tweaked his helmet. Tugging at his grey moustache 
the major. barely moved his head. He was thinking 
fiercely. He was not going to interview Sheldon. 
Sheldon could tell him nothing he could not guess already. 
He was in for it now. 

And perhaps, after all, it was better so. He was 
spared the misery of further indecision and conceal- 
ment. With a groan of resignation he turned to call 
his dog-cart. He caught sight of it posted in a grateful 
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wedge of shade cast by a high building across a side 
street. His syce stood by the pony’s head, flicking 
with a whisk at its hot flanks and exchanging a quick 
gabble over his shoulder with a sleek-haired Madrasi 
woman in a skin-tight bodice who worked brown arms 
and showed quick flashes of teeth through red betel- 
stained lips. At the sight of the pair Brattlethwaite 
had a sudden resolve. He recognised the woman as 
Mrs. Selbridge’s ayah, and it struck him that he might 
be able to find out from her where her mistress was. 
It was more than ever imperative that he should see 
Delia again. 

He stepped down the road, beckoned to the gossiping 
couple and checked the woman's quick scuttle of 
flight. 

“Here, I say, ayah!” he called out. ‘‘ Where the 
deuce have you come from? Are you with Mrs. 
Selbridge still ? Where has she got to? ”’ 

The ayah looked this way and that and ran the back 
of her hand across her mouth. 

““ Missis done gone to a boarding-house, sir,’’ she said. 

“A boarding-house!”’ echoed the major. ‘ What 
did she go there for? What boarding-house ? ”’ 

“Calling Malabar House, sir,’’ piped the ayah, and 
pointed eagerly eastwards, referring to the syce for 
help in describing exactly where Canning Road was— 
where*one would have to turn up to it from Merchant 
Street, bearing away from the tram-line and leaving 
the High Court behind one. 

The syce seemed to know the way and a few minutes 
later Brattlethwaite found himself driving, under the 
man’s direction, through dusty purlieus of Rangoon 
that he had never visited before. Here were intermin- 
able rows of square brown bungalows lining the hot 
highway. Each diminutive compound had its own 
clump of bamboo or plantain trees. Tubs of crotons 
lined the laterite paths that led from wooden gates up 
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to teak trellis-work porches where dark: ladies in soiled 
white wrappers fanned themselves in easy chairs or 
screamed at their bare-legged offspring. Here was 
a wooden mission church with a corrugated iron roof, 
there a patch of open ground covered with rank grass 
and littered with drain-pipes. Beyond this last thatched 
hovels could be seen stretching away to a distant medley 
of mill chimneys, masts and steamer funnels. 

Canning Road led out of this quarter and boasted of 
a few more pretentious residences. Mill engineers of 
the more prosperous sort had congregated here, retired 
Eurasian officers had settled down along its western 
edge. Red-brown roofs displayed the white of scrolled 
edgings above clumps of scarlet-blossomed hibiscus ; 
and here, at last, was Malabar House, a little larger 
than its neighbours, with a flagpost—a relic of the 
deceased stevedore—rising to the height of the adjacent 
coco-nut palms. A weather-beaten black board bore 
its name in genteel capitals. The syce pushed at the 
front gate, which swung open with a cry of wheezy 
protest and Brattlethwaite drove slowly up under the 
arched portico. 

There was no one moving in the glare in front of the 
house; but the syce, despatched to reconnoitre, dis- 
covered a Goanese boy among the papayas in the back 
regions and produced him at a double. Brattlethwaite 
asked for Mrs. Selbridge and was ushered into what 
appeared to be a general sitting-room furnished with 
wicker chairs and a table littered with a year’s accumu- 
lation of magazines. The servant started the electric 
fan and left him. He was away for some time, but 
eventually returned to ask the major to come and see 
the lady in her own room. 

There was a long passage to be traversed, carpeted 
with coco-nut matting. Through a succession of 
curtained doors glimpses were to be had of gauze-netted 
beds reflected white on well-polished floors, of strips of 
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China matting, striped mats and stiff jail-made bedroom 
furniture. Outside one of the doors stood a wicker 
table with some medicine bottles on it. The attendant 
passed this entrance and, pulling back the purdah 
that screened the next door, showed Brattlethwaite 
into Delia’s presence. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“ l’VE no business to be seeing you,” was the first thing 
she said to him. ‘‘ It must only be for a moment.” 

Now that he was actually there, she was ready to cry 
out at her own weakness. She had always resolved 
not to let him come near her—and yet, now that he had. 
found her out, how could she drive her faithful watch-dog 
away without a word of thanks? After Douglas’s 
cold neglect it was balm to find there was one person, 
any way, who thought her worth looking for. Even if 
it were for a moment only, she could show him how she 
appreciated this devotion. 

At the sight of her soft white slimness in the blue 
gloom of the chicks Brattlethwaite’s own worries fell, 
in a measure, from him. Her drawing-room had always 
been such a haven of refuge that his relief came to him 
automatically. He looked this way and that, puffing 
and mopping, to take his hostess’s new environment in, 
allowing the placid Aitchison Road atmosphere to lap 
him round. 

“I say! you look fairly cosy here!” he exclaimed. 
“What sort of place is this? However did you dis- 
cover it?” 

She made him sit down. Force of habit led her to 
hover hospitably about. 

““Oh, yes, I’m wonderfully comfortable here,” she 
said. ‘‘ How hot you look! Let me send for some soda. 
I wouldn’t try their whisky if I were you, but I’ve got 
some of my own in a flask here.” 

He eased his collar with a brown forefinger and shook 
his head. | 
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“Not just yet, thanks,” he said, as though, in spite 
of what she had said, he was going to stop some little 
time. Then he fell to scanning his surroundings again. 
‘No, I shouldn’t like to sample their whisky,’’ he ad- 
mitted absently, while his eyes roved. “It is precious 
hot, though. And the morning so chilly! Curiously 
chilly!’’ He peered round him from under his grey 
eyebrows. ‘‘ Electric fans, I see,’ he murmured. “ No, 
don’t start them for me!’’ He fingered his moustache 
and eyed her questioningly. ‘‘ What the deuce made 
you come here of all places?’ he demanded at 
last. 

‘ Douglas wouldn’t have had to ask that,”’ she observed, 
turning her grave eyes upon him. ‘‘ He would know well 
enough ! ” | 

‘‘ Ah, Douglas. You think so, do you ? ” he returned, 
and loosened his collar again. “‘I suppose you know 
he’s looking high and low for you.”’ 

She gave a little leaden laugh. 

“Don’t say ‘ high and low,’ ”’ she cried. ‘“‘ He could 
find me in a minute if he wanted to.” . 

“Could he?’ he asked, frankly incredulous. 
“ How ?” 

“Well, just as you did, I suppose. How did 
you?” 

“To tell the truth, it was a piece of pure luck,’’ he 
confessed. ‘“‘I came out of the court-house just now, 
and, by Jove, there was your ayah in the road, talking 
to my beggar of a syce! It was she who put me on to 
you.” 

‘Well,’ she returned, ‘‘ perhaps it may interest 
you to know that the ayah goes to the house every day 
to fetch my letters! ”’ 

He drew his mouth down, making his moustache 
bristle hair by hair. . 

“You don’t say so!’ he muttered. ‘‘ Then I suppose 
Douglas——-” He broke off suddenly. He seemed to 
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be piecing his memories together. ‘‘ He’s angry, I 
expect,’ he surmised. ‘‘ He won’t bother to look you 
up!’’ He mumbled the matter over, rubbing his head 
disconsolately. ‘‘ Do you know, that wasn’t the im- 
pression he gave me the other day at the club,” he went 
on. “It struck me ‘then as though———”’ He seemed 
to be gathering himself together for a plunge. ‘‘ Look 
here, it’s no business of mine, of course, but I wish you’d 
tell me what the trouble’s about. If there’s anything 
on earth I can do to help, just say it.” He shifted 
restlessly on his chair. ‘‘ Didn’t he like your having 
so much to do with me? If that’s it, just say the word, 
and I’ll have nothing—I mean, Heaven forbid that I 
should come between you!” 

He gave her a quick, appealing glance to test 
the effect of this renunciation, and then broke 


out again: ‘‘ Whatever made you leave him like 
that ?”’ 

She sat opposite him, resting her clasped hands in 
her lap. | 


‘“‘ He wants me to go to England, and I’m not going,” 
she said. : 

“To England! Is that all? ”’ The major took it 
all in with a harassed wrinkling of the brows. He could 
only look at the matter in the light of his own troubles. © 
“Good Lord! that’s in order to get you away from 
me!” he groaned. “I suppose he thinks I contaminate 
you now!” 

It was no use keeping him in the dark. 

‘“‘ Of course he doesn’t like what’s been happening,” 
she admitted. ‘‘ I mean this horrid Tawnyo business. 
Tell me, how do things stand? You said something 
about coming out of the court-house just now. Has the 
trial begun ? ”’ | 

He took a deep breath to help himself. 

‘‘ I’m summoned as a witness,’”’ he announced. 

She gave a little cry of dismay. 
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“What! You've got to give evidence after all!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ When is it?” | 

“ To-morrow.” 

‘‘Good gracious! As soon as that!” 

“You haven't heard!’ Her ignorance made him a 
little petulant. ‘‘ If you had let me know where you 
were all this time, I could have told you before,” he 
muttered. 

She ignored the note of reproach. 

‘“‘ How on earth did they find out about—about what 
you know ? ” she asked. 

‘Do you remember my telling you my wife had been 
round to the mess that day ? ”’ 

“To find you? Yes. Before she came on to see 
Douglas at our house.” 

‘“‘That’s it. She wanted to know at the mess where 
I had gone. Well, the mess servants have started 
chattering, the swine! People have put two and two: 
together—and I’ve been called.” 

She absorbed the intimation, wrinkles ruffling her 
white forehead. 

““Can’t you refuse ? ”’ she cried, and then gazing at 
his blankness, she went on. “No, no! Of course you 
can't! But how awful! Nota word from her, I sup- 
pose, since I saw you last ? ” 

“Not a word. Oh, there’s no doubt now it was her 
they found in the bushes.”’ : 

She turned it over, biting hard at her proud little 
under lip. She tried to infuse comfort, feeling none 
herself. 

“Well,” she declared at last, ““ You can at any rate 
remove false impressions.” 

“Yes, I can at least do that,” he assented moodily. | 
“Of course I ought to have spoken before. It’s 
almost——”’ 

He lifted his hand with a gesture of impotence and 
let it fall on to his knee, She knew it all meant that 
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he was upbraiding her inwardly for having urged silence 
in the past. She winced. It was easy for her to talk 
of false impressions, but, after all, how much of them 
were of her own creation ? 

“IT expect half Rangoon knows it was my wife al- 
ready,’ he went on on the same gloomy note. 

Whatever she had done in the past, she was not going 
to buoy him up any longer with false hopes. 

‘More than half, I expect,’’ she told him. ‘I tell 
you, I’ve heard the most detestable things! They think 
the very worst of us.” : 

“Of us!’ he repeated. ‘‘ What have thev been 
saying ? Of you too? Why you?” 

‘‘ We're in it together,” she replied, passing her hands 
nervously over one another. 
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“Yes, don’t you see? They think I’m the cause of 
all the trouble with your wife. They’re trying to bring 
me into it.”’ | 

“What! Our friendship, you mean——!” He 
seemed, from under those bushy brows of his, to be 
gazing out on fresh horrors. ‘‘I don’t see why the 
deuce——’ he began and broke off, to add a moment 
later dejectedly. ‘‘ Well, of course, if they really think 
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“They do,” she assured him. “ And that’s what 
I mean when I say I oughtn’t to be seeing you here 
now. It might get round and start people off. You 
must go away—now—at once, please. You mustn't 
stop.” 

He did not at all like this summary dismissal. He 
was ready to see all kinds of reasons for it other than the. 
one she had given. He reached, like a big obedient 
automaton, for his hat, but he did not rise. 

‘It’s all very well, but I think you might have let 
me know where you were all this time,’’ he complained. 
‘Why do you want to bundle me off like this? I 
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believe you're frightened of me! Upon my soul,” 
he wound up reproachfully, “‘one would imagine you 
thought I had done away with Lily myself! ”’ 

Never had he seemed to her so dense before. She 
could only bludgeon it into him. He had to be told. 

“And suppose I did think it,’’ she retorted, ‘‘ don’t 
you think I ought to be flattered ? ” 

He faced round on her. 

‘“‘ Flattered ! Why flattered ? ” he demanded. 

““Oh, good heavens! Don’t you see?” she cried. 
“ Tf I were really the cause of the trouble between you 
and your wife, they’d think that, by getting rid of her 
you wanted to—you hoped———Oh, you mustsee! Why 
should they want to bring me in at all except for one 
thing? I tell you, people, will believe anything of us! 
Don’t laugh!’ she cried out sharply, with the memory 
of Douglas’s outrageous story before her. ‘‘ Don’t 
laugh! It’s what they actually think !”’ 

He was beginning to see, but he was very far from 
laughing. Indeed his agitated finger gnawing got more 
on her nerves than any merriment could have. 

“Well, of course, if they think that——-!”’ he ejacu- 
lated on the same lugubrious note as just before. Then 
he added quickly, “Good Lord! We mustn't give 
them anything to catch hold of !’’ He seemed as alive 
as herself to the need for a speedy going. ‘‘ It’s really 
extraordinary the ideas people have about one!” he 
muttered, as he rose to his feet. He gave her an appeal- 
ing glance, as though entreating her to assure him, 
before he left, that she, at any rate, shared none of 
these extraordinary ideas, but she sat, with hands 
clasped, silent, looking down. He was going, but there 
was one more thing he wanted to put to her before he 
left. “If it’s really as you say,” he began, “‘ perhaps 
I'd better not—I expect it won’t be any use—I mean, if 
it’s really as bad as that, I don’t suppose it’s rhuch use 
my asking you to speak for me.” 
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can I speak for you ? ”’ 


‘“‘T mean, it wouldn’t .be ‘ntich use—no, of course at 
wouldn’t—not much use your telling people that I 
couldn’t have had anything to do with Lily’s death. 
Of course, they wouldn’t believe you ! ”’ 

He stared at her with anxious eyes; and then, as 
her silence gave no hint either of consent or refusal, 
his voice took on a fretful ring. It was only in the 
last few moments, in the light of her last revelation, 
that he had grasped the full folly of this last escapade 
of hers. 

‘‘ Look here,” he announced suddenly, “‘ I hate asking 
you to do it, but I think it’s only fair to me—I mean, you 
must see how unfortunate it was for me your leaving 
Douglas just when I was in a bit of ahole ; making every- 
body think all the more——” 

‘““ Making everybody think what ? ” 

“Why, what you said just now—that there was some 
connection between Lily’s business and your flying off 
like that ! Don’t you see, it was just asking for trouble. 
If you had only stopped on with your husband, now, it 
would have been something.”’ 

She let her arm fall limply on the chair-rest and drew 
in her breath, as though in pain. 

“Something in your favour ? ”’ she whispered, ‘* Ah, 
you'll never understand ! ”’ 

It was clear that he did not in the least understand, 
for all he asked, after a few moments, was: 

“Then you're not going to help me? ”’ ; 

“‘ Help you! ”’ she echoed in a strangled voice. ‘ I’m 
out to help you. What can I do for you? ”’ 

“ Well, in the first place you can go back to Douglas, 


can't you?” he said. ‘‘ You can show, at any rate, 
that you didn’t leave him because of—because of any- 
thing——”’ 


“T don’t think you realize——’”’ she began, and stopped 
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herself with a gesture of impotence. When she spoke 
again it was to murmur, ‘‘ Well, of course I can de that, 
if I do nothing else. Oh, Ill do anything you want 
me to! If you only knew how I've longed to stand by 
you and see you through !”’ 

Her promise encouraged him to return piteously to 
the charge. 

“You remember that talk we had together once in 
your veranda after dinner,” he began. ‘‘ That time 
I told you my wife had turned up. Well, couldn’t you 
make it clear that I can’t have known then what had 
happened to her? It isn’t likely, is it, that I should 
have spoken to you about her as I did if I had thought 
she had just been murdered ? ” 

“* Of course not ; but how am I to make that clear ? ”’ 
she asked. ‘‘ How am I to tell people? You surely 
don’t want me to——’”’ 

He fidgeted in his chair. The torment of the coming 
trial wrung him ; made him almost desperate. 

“ If it came to the worst, couldn’t you give evidence 
in court ?”’ he demanded gruffly. 

“I 1” She turned the amazing proposition over dully. 
How could he bring himself to ask her? How could 
she show the impossibility of it? ‘I don’t see——” 
she faltered. ‘‘ Considering what people are saying, 
won't it tell frightfully against you that you and I 
should———’”’ 

“Should be talking about her at all?” 

“Exactly. Discussing her—just then, don’t you 
see? My knowing she was in Rangoon when nobody 
else did, not even Douglas. Nobody. Our intimacy. 
We don’t want to parade it! They won’t under- 
stand. That’s what I’ve been trying to make clear all 
along!” 

Under his moustache he was worrying his finger as 
a terrier worries a bone. There was no shaking his 
alarmed insistency off. 
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“ You're the only person I’ve got to speak for me!” 
he urged. 

His utter helplessness, his beseeching eyes, his abject 
unreasonableness, all helped to break resistance down. 
She longed to put an end to the business and be quit of 
him. The last few minutes had changed her faithful 
watch-dog almost into the semblance of a whipped hound, 
and yet it was precisely by his blind canine pleadings that 
he prevailed. After all, who was it who, by her prompt- 
ings, her indiscretions, had helped to bring him to this 
piteous pitch ? Her own responsibility for the poor man’s 
plight suddenly appalled her. 

‘Til see—I’ll see what I can do,” she murmured. 
“Only you must go now. Don’t worry about me. I’m 
going back to Douglas. I only left him because I wanted 
to see you through. I could have done nothing for you 
if I had had to go to England.” 

“It's awfully good of you,” he protested, as he rose 
to go. He stood in front of her, with his hand held 
out. ‘ Then if you can——’” he ventured. 

His haggard face showed her clearly enough that there 
was only one way, and that an altogether detestable 
one, in which she could really ‘‘see him through.” 
She lowered her eyes. 

‘T’ll see, I’ll see,’’ she whispered. “ But it’s not easy 
to know what’s really best for you.”’ 

He took her hand and dropped it dejectedly. 

“You're right there. It is jolly hard,” he admitted, 
and turned for the door, adding, as he reached for the 
purdah. “ You can’t go far wrong, though, if you go 
back to Douglas. Get into touch with him quick.” 

‘‘T may perhaps go and see him to-day,’ she said. 

This brought him up at the threshold. 

“Then you won’t be here to-morrow ? ”’ he asked. 

“IT don’t know—I don’t know,” she said, looking 
down at her hands. ‘‘ Give me time. It all depends. 
Why do you want to know ? ” 
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‘‘ The case is fixed for to-morrow,’ he reminded her. 
‘“‘T was thinking of looking in here on my way to the 
court.” 

He fingered the edge of the curtain irresolutely as he 
watched her. She looked down and had no reply for 
him, and presently he turned and went. 

Standing by the door, she could see his figure moving 
down the veranda matting. On his bowed shoulders 
the poor major seemed, to her penitent fancy, to be 
carrying away with him the last shattered remnants of 
their year-old friendship. After this, whatever happened, 
it could never—never be the same between them again. 

A moment later she heard his trap wheels on the 
laterite outside and stepped out of her room to watch 
the pony’s hoofs stir up the red dust down below the 
edge of the screen of blue chicks. The jigging creak of 
the springs faded into the rustle of the palms. One ray 
‘alone mitigated the blackness of her desolation. She had 
as good as promised him that she would go back to 
Aitchison Road. It lay with her to keep her word. 

Out in the veranda, after the chill of the early morning, 
the heat was doubly fierce. The low roof glowed like 
a hot iron overhead. The sunshine forced its fiery 
way in at every weak point. White bars of it lay across 
the matting where the blue hangings just failed to meet, 
and in their glare the woodwork burnt angrily to the 
touch. Delia turned to take refuge in the cooler depths 
of the bedroom. As she stepped across the boards the 
curtain of the room next to her own moved ; the flimsy 
stuff billowed and shook and a hand pulled at the 
curtain rings with feeble jerks. A voice came from the 
gloom within : 

“Boy! Boy!” and then, after a pause, ‘“ Boy!” 
again. 

It was the voice of Delia’s neighbour, the unseen 
invalid. Delia stood and waited—watching. 

No servant came in answer to the-cry, though it 
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was repeated a third time with something like a whimper 
of frustrated weakness. 

Delia stepped up to the door. 

“Do you want anything ?’”’ she cried. “It’s no use 
your calling ‘Boy!’ They can’t hear. Can I do 
anything for you? ” | 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE invalid stood in the doorway and drew her pink 
Japanese dressing-gown about her thin neck. Small 
and dark, she had most of the sallow, black-haired 
attributes of a Japanese about her. The sight of another 
woman drew her dry lips into a wan simper, and she 
began to volunteer information, panting a little, mincing 
her words a little in her plaintive Anglo-Indian way. 

“No, no, I’m only calling the house-boy, see,” she 
said. ‘It’s nothing, nothing! Oh, those servants are 
so lazy! I can’t make them hear me.” She put her 
hand to her heart and held it there. ‘I’ve had fever 
—more than two or three weeks now, I think. To-day 
is the first day I’m out of bed.” 

“ Can I do anything for you ? ”’ asked Delia. 

“No, thank you,” was the reply. “I will call the 
boy later. It was nothing. Only a spoon for my 
medicine. It is time for it, I think, and the boy won’t 
hear.”” She held up a bottle as she spoke. ‘‘ All these 
weeks I don’t know about the time or anything,” she 
explained apologetically. “Day and night all the 
same. Qh, I’ve been so bad! But already I am much 
better. Only weak.’ She faced Delia, tremulous, 
her big eyes brimming. She seemed to be lingering on, 
longing for a friendly opening. ‘‘ You have been in to 
see me while I was ill ? ’’ she ventured. ‘‘ I thought——” 

“No, I haven’t been in,” said Delia, with a sudden 
pang for neighbourliness neglected. ‘‘I only came a 
day or two ago. It must have been someone else.”’ 

“ Ah!” said the stranger. ‘‘I thought it was you, 
too, perhaps, besides Mrs. Carlos. Always someone 
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moving, creaking, and the fan whirring so! I couldn’t 
always see them? Yes, Mrs. Carlos has been very kind.” 
The medicine bottle shook in her hand. Her effort 
seemed to have exhausted her, for she leant for support 
against the door-post. ‘“ Feel my hand,” she said. 
““See! Quite cool. All the fever gone. Just a little 
-conjee—that’s what I want—No more quinine—I’m 
full of the nasty stuff! So bitter! Just weakness now.” 

She wrinkled her mouth and held out a thin, yellow, 
wax-like hand. Delia felt it and dropped it. For the 
moment she felt unequal to responding adequately. 

“Yes, you’re cool enough,” she said. “Shall I 
help you back ? ” 

‘Oh, please do not trouble!” exclaimed the litfle 
dark woman. 

However, as she turned for her bedroom, she caught 
at Delia’s arm, staggering. Delia assisted her to a seat, 
into which she sank. For a while she lay there, with 
her eyes shut. Delia lingered for a moment and then 
made softly for the door; but at the threshold a voice 
arrested her. « 

“You are travelling to England soon? ”’ asked the 
stranger. 

Mrs. Selbridge turned. 

“No, I’m not travelling to England,” she returned. 
“T live in Rangoon.” 

“I thought they said travelling to England,” sighed 
the invalid, with her eyes still shut. ‘‘ I shall be travel- 
ling to the hills as soon as I am better,” she informed 
her new acquaintance. 

“Have you got no friends here ?’’ asked Delia. 

It seemed strange that this frail Anglo-Indian should 
have no visitors at her bedside. She was of the kind 
that should have been able to claim acquaintance with 
half of the black-haired, loose-clad ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood. One could only think of her as lolling, in 
chronic déshabille, in one of the verandas of Canning 
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Road, or chatting with a shrill neighbour in the chequered - 
shade of gold mohur trees in a dusty compound. 

‘No, no friends here,’ said the stranger. ‘‘ All the 
same, I came with a friend. But she has gone on to 
Penang—at least I think she has gone. She lives there 
with her husband. That is why I am all alone here. 
A shame it was to go on without a word to me, and me 
so ill too! I don’t understand it! But perhaps she 
will write and tell me from Penang.”’ She sighed. She 
opened her eyes. ‘‘ Have you been to Penang ever?” 
she asked. “A pretty place, they say.”” She wiped 
her eyes, reached for a fan and fluttered it feebly. 
‘Won't you sit down ? ”’ she said presently to Delia. 

Friendless and alone, she was pining for some sister 
soul to pour out her heart to. And Delia, rejected of 
Douglas, bereft, within the last half-hour, of her faithful 
grey watch-dog, thought she knew everything the 
stranger felt. But for the moment a fellow-sufferer 
was more than she could bear. 3 

‘‘T won’t stop now, thanks,’ she murmured from the 
door. ‘‘ You had better lie still and rest.” She turned 
to go and, in turning, was betrayed, almost before she 
knew it, into a tragic little outpouring of her own. “I 
don’t know that I’m much better off than you are!” 
she impulsively confessed. 

The invalid looked up. 

“What! You have no friends either?” she asked. 
‘“‘ But—but I heard someone talking to you just now— 
a gentleman, I think.” 

‘ Yes, I’ve just had a visitor,’ said Delia. “ But I’m 
afraid,” she added, with the image of the poor finger-biting 
major fresh before her, “‘he doesn’t count for much.” 

The stranger’s mind was clearly still running on the 
defection of the lady from Penang. 

‘‘ Ah,” she murmured, a little bitterly, ‘it’s no use . 
depending on friends.” She closed her eyes again and, 
a moment later, suddenly recalled to Delia what Mrs, 
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Carlos had said about unhappy marriages, for, with a 
sigh, she whispered, almost to herself, ‘‘ Or husbands 
either ! ”’ | 

‘“‘T think you're right there,” said Delia softly, and 
left. 

Back in her own room again under the buzzing electric 
fan, Mrs. Selbridge fell to wondering what kind of 
husband he was whom the sick lady had found of so 
little account. In a vague way she connected all the 
ladies of Malabar House with the sea and shipping, and 
the image she had of the absent spouse was of some one 
built on the same fleshy olive brown lines as the late 
Mr. Carlos: rather bull-necked, no doubt, and black- 
haired, with a ripe under-lip and, maybe, a small black 
moustache—not in the least like'any of her own acquaint- 
ances—a florid failure, no doubt, and absolutely different 
from that other failure of a husband, her own unfeeling 
Douglas. 

Yes, Douglas had ver a failure. He had been weighed 
and found wanting. And the thought made Delia 
wonder uneasily whether Mrs. Carlos had been talking 
about her and Douglas to the invalid. Looking back, 
it almost seemed as though the woman had made that 
remark about husbands with some special meaning. 
Was it possible that she was trying to show her sym- 
pathy with Delia, hinting at pity for her, welcoming 
her into her own forlorn category ? 

The idea was altogether detestable! She refused to 
be classified with this washed-out, friendless little 
Eurasian! She had fallen low, no doubt, but she hadn’t 
descended to those depths yet! Her husband was in 
Aitchison Road, still wholly accessible. Moreover, 
hadn’t she just promised the major to return to him ? 
Failure or no failure, Douglas was all she had left to 
her now. It wasn’t fair to let him suffer any more. 
Besides—she had promised. 

Towards the afternoon she grew restless. At sun- 
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down, about the time the offices closed, she sent the 
ayah for a hackney carriage. She told the driver to 
take her to the business quarter, and then, when half- 
way to her destination, she leant hurriedly out of the 
gharry window and directed the man to Aitchison Road. 
It was no use putting it off. 

With noisy adjurations the driver belaboured the 
small pony along the crowded streets towards the 
Cantonment. On the farther side of the railway bridge 
a succession of dog-carts began overtaking Delia—trim 
conveyances on quivering spider wheels, containing 
this male acquaintance and the other, faring home from 
court-room and counting-house, their day’s work 
done, hot men in jackets of drab Assam silk, with white 
faces, bareheaded or with their fopss tilted back to 
catch the breeze. In spite of the heat Delia pulled 
up the venetian blinds and shrank back into a corner 
of her rattle-trap vehicle, for all the world like a purdah 
woman. She dared not meet the eyes of these perspiring 
workers—not yet, at any rate. In a day or two, per-. 
haps, safely back at home, she might be able to face her 
acquaintances again. She tried to think out what she 
should say to the friends who should greet her with a 
“Hullo, Mrs. Selbridge, back again, are you? What 
kind of a time have you had away?” Let them think 
what they like. No one need ever know. 

The western sky was a level band of blue and orange. 
Aitchison Road, with its clean-limbed padauk trees on 
either side, brooded pinkish in the evening light, and 
there, showing from afar, above the bamboo hedge, 
were the two white gates, rose-lit by the glow, opening 
on to the road. The first had Douglas’s dusty notice- 
board on it—* D. Selbridge, 1.C.S.”. The sight of it 
reminded her of the argument he and she had had the 
year before, when the board was painted, as to whether 
there should be an I.C.S. at the end or not.. Douglas 
had wanted to omit the magic letters, but she had stuck 
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to it that. other Indian civilians in Rangoon had them 
on their boards and that he ought to too, and in the 
end her desire had prevailed. 

‘ The silly old thing ! ’”’ she murmured affectionately, 
half-rising from her seat to catch an early glimpse of 
his bowed shoulders through the ground-floor window. 
She knew she would find him in his shirt sleeves, poring 
over his musty papers and thought how she would sur- 
prise him with her quick penitent rush. There were 
more ways than one of preventing him from sending 
her off to England. What a little idiot she had been ! 

Arriving opposite the first white gate, Delia found the 
narrow entrance filled by an outgoing carriage, and her 
ticca gharry had, perforce, to bump and rattle up the 
road to the farther gate in order to follow round the 
sweep of shrub-bordered drive. Through the slats of 
the venetian shutters Delia peered out to see who her 
visitor might be, and was confronted by the sight of 
Mrs. Kraft’s expensive grey country breds. 

What had she come for? Was she there to spy out 
the land ? 

What Mrs. Kraft had come for was soon clear. 
Smoothly through the gates came the spotless mail 
phaeton. High aloft she sat, cool and beflowered, a 
Mrs. Kraft on an Olympian plane, immeasurably above 
furtive ladies from cheap lodging-houses. She held 
the reins in well-gloved business-like hands, and at her 
side sat——-__. 

No, it was not the almost inevitable Erickson this 
time. It was Douglas! Douglas, if you please, tricked 
out in his very best flannels, solacing himself in this her 
hour of darkness in his brutal male fashion; Douglas, 
Jooking a little thin and pinched, but smoking a cigar- 
ette and enjoying himself thoroughly, looking, in a word, 
as no husband who had hounded a loving wife into the 
horrors of an alien lodging-house had any right to look. 

Delia shrank farther than ever into the corner of her 
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gharry. The driver thwacked his miserable pony, 
uttering hideous cries ; the conveyance clattered forward 
and turned, with a plebeian jolt, in at the farther entrance. 
Emerging from the nearer gate, the mail phaeton sped 
noiselessly away on rubber tyres. 

The humour of the situation was not entirely lost on 
the prodigal. This simultaneous arrival and departure 
could not but remind her of one of the toys of her child- 
hood—a kind of nursery barometer—a small, painted 
wooden house with two painted figures of man and wife 
swinging on a pivot, who retreated into or came out of 
their gaudy residence according as the weather promised 
wet or fine Certainly if the wife’s entry portended 
anything in the present case it was storm, angry storm. 
‘Poor dear, why shouldn't he go for a drive? ”’ was 
what her lips kept whispering as the overhanging 
hibiscus branches rustled along the top of the gharry, 
but all the time she knew that he wasn’t a poor dear at 
all and saw that reconciliation had been snatched, as 
it were, from under her nose. It was all very well, but 
why ever should he have chosen just this evening to 
go out for a drive with that woman! How long had 
this been going on ? 

The gharry pulled up with a jerk under the porch. 
The driver scrambled from the box. The door was 
thrown open. There stood Gabriel, without his belt, 
and with a blue willow pattern breakfast plate all ready 
for the visitor's card. At the sight of the rigid form on 
the seat even his oriental imperturbability was shaken. 
He did not know whether to let his black face relax or 
not, and in the end brought off nothing more than a 
fatuous gape. He waited with the door handle in his 
grasp. 

“* Master just done gone out,” he volunteered, guess- 
ing at, rather than seeing, the thunder-cloud. 

His mistress settled herself firmly on the hard 
cushions, 
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“Did Mrs. Kraft see you without your belt on?” 
she demanded. 

“* Just I taken off,” lied Gabriel, and failed to carry 
credit. He continued to hold the door beguilingly open. 
‘Missis getting out?’’ he asked, gradually becoming 
his own plausible Dravidian self again. 

“No,” said Delia inflexibly. ‘‘ Give me any letters 
there are for me. On the silver tray, not on that plate, 
Gabriel.” ; 

‘‘ No, ma’am, no letters,’’ declared Gabriel, in his 
contrition rubbing the offending crockery on his skirt. 
“ That ayah done take away plenty letters at tiffin time.” 

‘Have none come since?” 

‘No, ma’am, none come.” Gabriel blinked at the 
lady of the house and drew a bare sole slowly up and 
down his dusky shin.” 

‘“‘ Very well,’’ said Delia. She sat with pursed lips for 
a moment, then she spoke. ‘Tell the gharry wallah 
to take me back where I came from,” was her order. 

‘“‘ Master coming back very soon,” improvised Gabriel, 
with the best of intentions. 

But Mrs. Selbridge was pure adamant. 

The gharry wallah remounted the box. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE night, as nights in our torrid seaport went, was 
wonderfully cool, but for all that Delia slept poorly, 
and took no comfort from the freshness. The first 
early sparrow chirpings found her wide-eyed and hot- 
headed under Mrs. Carlos’s spotless mosquito curtains. 
Foiled of rest, she dressed betimes, had an early breakfast 
brought to her room and tried her best to eat it. 

It was the day of the trial. 

How were they going to come out of it, Brattlethwaite 
and she? In what plight would the evening find him ? 
How would she stand? She sat staring out over the 
tumbled fragments of her meal. She thought of the 
major faring, black-browed, through the clatter of the 
bazaar to face the pitiless probings of the Sessions Court. 
It had been easy for her to prattle yesterday about 
removing false impressions, but how on earth was the 
poor man to put any kind of decent complexion on his 
long silence or account fairly for that meeting with his 
wife at Tawnyo ? Why, oh, why had she herself been 
so mad as to urge him to keep the matter dark? Why 
had she tried to worm facts about the trial out of 
Herring ? Why, above all, had she chosen to leave 
her home and husband at this time of all others ? 

If it came to that, why had she not gone back to 
Douglas before it was too late ? 

Yes, that had been the crown of all her folly! Oh, 
those long-eared gossips! When things began to come 
out they would hunt for a motive, not only for the crime 
in the paddy fields but for her simultaneous flight from 
Aitchison Road. Of course they would connect the 
two! Small wonder if they babbled then of past 
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intimacies and talked about stepping into dead women’s 
shoes ! 

They were in-for it neck deep together! She had a 
horrid vision of herself and the major, very small and 
very pitiable, cowering under the virtuous stare of an 
enormous outraged Rangoon, speechless, huddling closer 
for mutual support ; and then, all at once, she knew 
that the thing she was actually trembling at—for liter- 
ally she was all a-shiver—was not so much that outraged 
stare as the desperate idea that had just come to her 
of escaping from all those accusing eyes along with her 
fellow-victim. She saw herself going to him after the 
trial, when the worst was known, and entreating him 
to take her away with him, away from the unbearable 
faces, away from Douglas, away to some far haven— 
continents off—where they might shelter, unknown and 
unsuspected, and retrieve their poor souls and gain 
strength to begin some fashion of new life, he and she 
together. 

The picture of that penance stopped with her just 
long enough to shake her, but not long enough to shake 
her into Brattlethwaite’s arms. No, the thing was 
unthinkable, really! It could never, never come to 
that! They hadn’t enough between them of the right 
thing for it! She had brought the poor major low 
enough already. She couldn’t think of dragging. him 
lower still. And then, poor old Douglas! Even if he 
had as good as cast her off, she couldn’t bear to let 
him suffer fresh torments. He might still take her back. 
If there was anything to live down, she must learn to 
live com with him. 

Soon after ten o'clock, froth: the assiduous buzzing 
of the flies came a sound which gave a fresh turn to 
her tremors—the soft purring of rubber tyres on the 
drive outside. It was Brattlethwaite on his way to 
the court! Had he really come to see if she was going 
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to give evidence for him? He surely wasn’t going to 
hold her to her half promise! How could she speak 
for him! No, now that it had come to the point, she 
knew she couldn’t. He had no right to ask her. She 
would refuse tosee him! It wasn’t fair ! 

And yet, a moment later, when his tread resounded 
on the matting outside, she had not the heart to deny 
him entrance. She owed it to him to explain, and she 
began at once, as he stood there, helmet in hand, filling 
the doorway in his old broad-shouldered manner. 

She spoke very helplessly, feeling her way word by 
word, conscious only of her end, without an idea of 
how she was to carry him along with her to it. 

‘T’ve been thinking it over, and I don’t really believe 
I can help you. It’s as I said yesterday——” 

He met her half-way. 

“T know,” he protested. ‘‘ I know.” 

“ There are things I might say in court,’’ she went on. 
“But not ¢hat—about your wife, I mean. I don’t 
think we ought to have talked as we did—that night 
in the veranda. It would do you no earthly good to 
have it repeated—it might do you harm.” 

“ Of course it might,” he hastened to agree. ‘‘ Any 
amount. I don’t know that I ever really——” He 
broke off, to look her up and down from under grey 
brows, almost reproachfully. ‘‘ You haven't gone back 
to Douglas, then,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

““ How can I, with things like this ? ’’ she demanded 
dully. 

“ Aren't you ever going to?” he asked. 

“| don’t know! I don’t know! Don’t ask me!” 
all she could do was to murmur. 

Neither spoke for a while. He seemed to be adjusting 
himself to the inevitable. 

“I’m just off to the Sessions Court to give evidence,” 
he announced at last. 
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“T know. That’s what I meant just now. I don’t 
see that anything that I can say there——”’ 

He cut her short. | 
~ “ Ah, don’t think I’ve come about that!’’ he cried. 
‘“‘T’m not going to let you in for anything of that kind. 
Don’t mind what I said yesterday. No, all I want now 
is just to—well, just tohavea word. There’s something 
I wanted—it’ll help me to face those beggars—lI’ve 
nobody but you, you see—not a soul—And I don’t 
think I should mind much what, happened if I could 
be sure about one thing.” 

“Sure about what ? ” she asked. 

He went his stammering way as though she had not 
spoken. | | 

“You can’t imagine what a difference it will make if 
I feel I’ve got some one to come back to when it’s all 
over in court,” he said. ‘‘ Some one who understands.” 
He looked down into his helmet. ‘I shall need you 
badly to help me bear it when it’s over,” he muttered, 
and glanced quickly up at her to see if she was going to 
help him out. Then he made a fresh start. “I’ve 
been going over things again. Thinking of what you 
told me yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday ?”’ 

“What people will be talking about, I mean. What 
they'll be saying, you know, the swine ! about my having 
cleared Lily out of the way so as to be able to get you 
away from Douglas.” 

“ Of course they will,’’ she whispered. 

“It will all be a damned lie,’”’ he went on, fidgeting 
feverishly with his chin-strap. “‘ But who’s going to 
tell them they’re wrong? We may say what we like, 
but they'll believe it to the end. What’s the good? 
And so, you know, I’ve been thinking——’”’ 

“ Thinking what?” she asked, for he had stopped 
again. 

She half guessed what was coming. How should 
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she not? The memory of her own tremulous imaginings 
of an hour back helped her half the way. 

It was agony for him to have to fit it all into words. 

“You said yesterday you wanted to stand by me and 
see me through,” he said. ‘ Well, youcan! They'll all 
be wrong—people—talking like that ; but they’ll never 
believe they’re wrong, whatever we may do, so—well— 
look here ; Jet them be right—right for once! Let’s give 
them something to talk about!” He lifted his eyes 
to hers for a moment. ‘‘ Do you think you could?” 
he asked hoarsely. 

She dared not meet his glance. Her head bowed. 
She sank into a chair. She knew well enough what 
was coming—nothing more or less than her own idea 
of an hour back, presented to her afresh—the idea of 
an escape together. That was what he had come to 
say he wanted ! | | 

' But did he really want it—really and truly ? Had the 
idea come to him of itself, or was it merely what he 
thought she wanted—what he imagined she expected of 
him ? 7 

“Right! How can they be right?’ she found 
herself asking; and, as in a dream, heard her com- 
panion stumble on. 

““Not be right—only seem right!’ he protested. 
‘* Look here, what on earth am I to do when it all comes 
out? Ishan’t be able to bearit. I shall have to chuck 
my commission, go away somewhere. New Zealand, 
I expect. And you? You'll suffer too, I’m afraid. 
They'll always link your name with mine in this cursed 
business. They’ll talk, they'll talk, don’t you see? 
We've got to think of that! They’ll have their knife 
into you, though you've done nothing! ”’ 

She put her hands over her eyes. 

“Don’t say ‘ nothing,’’’ she whispered. “I’ve left 
Douglas | ”’ 

He drew a deep breath. 
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“‘ You've left Douglas, have you?” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
I was coming to that. I was going to let that settle it.” 

‘‘ Settle what ? ”’ she asked. 

‘Don’t -you see how they'll twist our friendship 
about ?”’ he groaned. ‘‘Can’t you imagine the vile 
thing they'll make of it? We. oughtn’t to have seen 
so much of each other in the past. It was that that 
started them off—talking.”’ 

‘* Oh, let them talk ! ’’ she murmured behind her hands. 

He stood silent for a moment; then, with a deep 
breath of resolve, he said. 

“Talk! Very well, we will let them talk! What’s 
more, we'll give them something to talk about, confound 
them! Shall we? Something to talk. about!” 

He looked her up and down, trying to test the effect of 
his outburst, but she kept her hands up and they told 
him nothing. He began again : | 

“‘ You see, it’s this way,” he said. “I’m free, what- 
ever way it goes. My wife’s dead. I’m sure of it now. 
‘Well, there’s Gladys, of course. I’ve thought of her ; 
but I don’t think you'll mind Gladys. She’s a good 
little soul, is Gladys. No trouble at all. I’ve no other 
ties, and I’ve saved a bit ; so that really, you see, there’s 
only your husband to think of, and, of course, if you’ve 
really left him——” 

“If I’ve left him.” Her lips moved under her 
fingers. 

“If you've really left him, it makes things simpler 
for us. Look here, I’ll do anything you like. New 
Zealand—I’ve always fancied New Zealand. We’re 
half-way there, you see. Or Tasmania—buy a fruit 
farm. Here I am. Just say the word. After all, I 
brought you into it and I’ve got to—If the beggars think 
they’re right, let them jolly well be right. We'll— 
yes, we'll give them something to talk about ! ”’ 

‘Something to talk about!” She listened to the 
feverishly reiterated cry and knew now for certain that 
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it was just her own outrageous idea brought back to 
her—all mauled and travestied in the handling—not 
what he wanted, not a bit! but what he thought she 
wanted. How crude it sounded, and—How dared he 
think it! How daredhe! She let her hands drop quickly. 
She looked up at him almost fiercely. 

“You told me yesterday I ought to go back to 
Douglas ! ”’ she cried. 

“Yesterday! Don’t think of what I said yesterday ! ” 
he said. ‘I was only thinking then of how to save 
my own skin. It’s different now—that is, if you'll 
face the music with me. We'll go through it together, 
shall we ?”’ 

“‘T’ll come and give evidence for you, if that’s what 
you mean,’ she murmured. 

“No,” he said. “ You know what I mean. I 
don’t want you to give evidence. I was a cur to sug- 
gest it yesterday. It’s the other thing I want. You 
know.” 

She knew. She could not meet his glance. Her 
hands went up to her face again. The shame of it all, 
now that it had come ! 

“Qh, don’t say that!’’ she wailed. ‘‘ Poor dear old 
Douglas ! ”’ 

He stood watching her, twisting the strap of his 
helmet, his mouth working under his moustache. And 
then, just when, if it had been the real thing, he would 
have fervently consigned poor dear old Douglas to per- 
dition, he gave final and signal proof that the idea had 
never been his but hers alone, somehow communicated 
to him. His breath came easier. He seemed suddenly 
to relax. 

“You're going back to him, then?” he exclaimed. 
“TI thought just now that perhaps—I didn’t under- 
stand.” 

“ Yes, I’m going back to him!’ she cried. ‘‘ That is 
if he’ll have me back. I can’t do without him!” 
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He struck her as being half ashamed of letting her 
see how relieved he was. 

‘You don’t say so!” he ejaculated. ‘“‘ Good Lord, 
I shouldn’t have spoken like that if I had known. You 
see, it seemed positively the only thing. Of course, if 
it’s like that, make it up with him—if you can. It'll 
be easier when I’m out of the way—as I shall be, of 
course. Best thing too—oh, much easier.” He was 
full in a moment of repentant memories. ‘‘ Say what 
you like, I did come a bit between you, you know,” he 
murmured. 

‘“Oh, don’t say that!” she cried. ‘ There never 
would have been any trouble if I had been the right 
kind of wife.” 

“ Well, it’s all over now anyway,’ he mused, tugging 
hard at his lower lip. ‘I shall be out of it, whatever 
happens. I shall have to leave the regiment. I can’t 
stop in Rangoon after this.’ He seemed to be waiting 
for a whisper of comfort from her, but nothing reached 
him. He stood before her there, bowed under the 
weight of his burden. ‘‘ By Jove, no,” he murmured 
woefully, “‘ I can’t have made it any the easier for you 


~ two all these months. It was a mistake.’”’ But next 


moment his hand dropped to his side and he drew himself 
up with shining eyes. ‘‘ Well,” he declared, and there 
was a touch of mild defiance in the poor man’s voice, 
“No one can say we didn’t have a good time together. 
A damned good time!” 

He wanted her to agree with him, but could get noth- 
ing from her, and in the end turned to go, as though 
dismissed. 

“‘ There’s no earthly reason why you should suffer,” 
he told her. “I’m going to make a clean breast of 
everything.” He was at the door as he spoke, waiting 
for something, for something that did not come. She 
drooped speechless in her chair. He stood for a moment 
and then let her have his final word. ‘ And there’s 
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no earthly reason either why anyone should say any- 
thing if you go back to Douglas sharp,’’ he said and, 
turning, strode down the passage, upright to the end. 

She could not go out with him into the veranda. She 
felt that the only proper shelter for so much meanness 
was the protecting gloom of her bedroom. Through all 
her past silence, behind her sheltering hands, she had 
sought for the right words of assurance and self-accusa- 
tion, but in vain. Now, in the stillness that fell as his 
footsteps died away, they rose in a relentless torrent 
to her lips. What a treacherous little fiend she had 
been! Why had she not insisted on speaking in court 
for her friend? Whom had he but her to look to? 
She had proved herself unworthy alike of Douglas’s love 
and of Brattlethwaite’s friendship. She had betrayed 
them both. What was the good of the major’s counsel- 
ling her to go back to her husband? What was the 
good of her undertaking to go back? After what had 
just happened, after the revelations that were bound 
to come out at the trial, it seemed hopeless to expect 
that Douglas would do anything else but cast her off. 

The sound of the retreating buggy wheels died on the 
hot morning air. An invisible lizard chirruped high 
up on the brown walling and a fretful rival twittered a 
challenge back from under the eaves in the veranda. 
Through the succeeding hush ran a furtive squeaking of 
teak planks. An unsteady footfall creaked along the 
passage—faltered and drew closer. It was neither the 
ayah nor one of the boarding-house servants. Some 
one was hovering on the farther side of the purdah that 
covered Delia’s door. Something pink showed. Delia 
roused herself sharply. 

““Who’s that?” she called out. ‘“ What do you 
want 2?” — 

And there came the voice of her invalid neighbour 
whispering huskily outside : 

‘It’s only me. I want to see you for a moment.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Detia drew the purdah back. Her nerves were worn 
thin as wire. 

“What do you want ? ” she cried again. 

The stranger was standing there before her in her 
gaudy dressing-gown. Her hand flew up to her mouth. 
She came forward quickly. 

‘‘T want to ask you something,” she said. 

Her demand had carried her abruptly into Delia’s 
room. Her sallow face was paler than ever ; her bosom 
was heaving under her gown. Over the pink, figured 
stuff her hair fell thick and, even as she spoke, Delia 
had the strangest sense of shock. What did those 
girlish black plaits remind her of ? 

In a flash it came back to her how, months before, in 
the veranda in Aitchison Road, Brattlethwaite had once 
reached awkwardly over from his seat under the punkah 
and handed her the photograph of his small, sad-eyed 
daughter. ‘‘ Nice pigtails,” he had observed with his 
own grey paternal head a trifle tilted. ‘‘ Like her 
mother’s, you know.”’ That had been all—indeed, there 
had been very little else enthusiastic to say, but it sufficed 
to explain everything now. Delia had the original of 
the maternal plaits before her now. The dead woman 
had been the frend after all ! 

And the amazing thing was that, carrying about 
this memory with her as she did, she had not already 
guessed who her neighbour was. 

And now, what did this sudden palpitating invasion 
mean? Had the woman been eavesdropping ? What 
had she heard through the wooden partition? A spasm 
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of frightened anger ran through Delia. Some instinct 
warned her of the approach of a scene that was almost 
sure to be vulgar and degrading, and yet behind her 
disgust lurked a breathless sense that here, after all, 
was something which might, with all its sordidness, 
even yet be used to save the situation for them all. 
The invalid did her best to make her voice sound 
natural. 

“T think a gentleman has just been to see you,’ she 
quavered. ‘“‘ He has——’ Her words died away in 
her throat. | 

‘“‘ Have you been listening ? ’’ demanded Delia. 

‘‘ No, not listening, but I heard talking, and I saw some 
one going away—just his back—down the veranda.” 
She gulped and then, in a flash of jealous intuition, 
brought out her question, ‘“ Are you Mrs. Selbridge, 
please ? ”’ 

“ Yes, I’m Mrs. Selbridge.”’ 

“ He’s a friend of yours, that gentleman, I suppose.”’ 

‘“‘ T’ve known him for some time. We've seen a good 
deal of each other. Oh, yes, I know him well—and 
—are you Mrs. Brattlethwaite ? ”’ 

The stranger passed her tongue nervously over her 
lips. 

“‘ How did you find i ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ I’ve never 
given my name here.” 

‘“‘T recognised you just now by your likeness to your 
little girl.” 

“Gladys! But she hasn’t—He has shown you the 
child’s picture, I suppose.’”’ She paused, and then gave 
her companion a quick glance. ‘‘ Has he ever spoken 
to you about me? ”’ she asked. 

“Yes. Why didn’t you tell him you were here all 
the time? He thinks you are dead.” 

The little woman’s scorn leapt out in a stifled cry. 

“He told you I was dead, did he? I thought he 
would! That’s because he’s ashamed of me! Dead! 
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Oh, don’t believe him! Why, he saw me only the other 
day when he was out shooting | ”’ 

“IT know, but he thinks it happened since you met last.” 

“But he doesn’t know even that I have been ill! 
He has never come near me here. It was not me he 
came to ask after just now, I’m sure. How can he talk 
like that ? ”’ | 

“He thinks you are dead. He does indeed,” cried 
Delia. ‘‘ There was a mistake. I see now. It was 
your friend—the lady who was with you.” 

“‘ What have you heard about my friend ? ’’ demanded 
Mrs. Brattlethwaite. ‘‘ Mrs. Rodrigues, you mean. 
She isn’t here. She has gone away in the steamer. 
What has happened to her ? ”’ 

“It’s she who’s dead, I tell you.” 

“Dead! Dead! I don’t believe it! Not gone to 
Penang?” The invalid broke off suddenly and clapped 
her hand to her mouth again. ‘Is that why——?” 
She was gathering the threads of the past together. 
“That’s why she never wrote to me!”’ she called out, 
and on that she turned her brown eyes almost fiercely 
on Delia. ‘‘ How do you know she is dead?” she 
demanded. ‘ They didn’t once tell me! Mrs. Carlos. 
No one! What did they do that for? Where did she 
die? When did she die ? ”’ | 

“Out at Tawnyo. That day you were with her 
there.”’ 

“What! That place! Why did no one tell me?” 
She faced Delia open-mouthed, still fumbling with the 
past ; then her face suddenly crumpled under the onrush 
of tears. ‘But I don’t understand!” she wailed. 
“Why does Tom think it was me? He’s only pretend- 
ing—telling people ! ”’ 

“Indeed he’s not!” cried Delia. ‘‘ He never saw 
the poor thing’s body. It was a case of murder.” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite gasped and clutched at a chair 
back. 
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‘““My God!” she faltered. ‘‘Oh, my poor Rosie! 
And there, I’ve been so cross with her all the time, 
thinking she has travelled on without letting me know ! 
Murder! Out there! Who killed her ? ” 

“Some Burmans. Three of them. They’ve caught 
them. They’ll be hung for it.”’ 

“‘ But if my husband never saw the body, why did he 
think it was me? I’m not like Rosie.” 

““No one could say whom she was like. They had 
hacked her about so. They had to bury her. Your 
husband thought at first you had gone to Madras. It 
was only later, when he didn’t hear from you, that 
he——” 

The invalid thrust out her yellow hands passionately. 

‘* How could I let him hear ?”’ she cried. ‘ He told 
me not to come near him.” 

“But you might have written to him.” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite groped along the edge of the 
chair and collapsed into it. 

“How could I write to him?” she demanded. 
“Me with fever on me, not knowing what I was doing 
or saying! Ever since that day at Tawnyo I’ve been 
off my head, and Mrs. Carlos never said a word!” 
Her accent grew shriller as she sobbed. It might have 
been some Madrasi ayah expostulating in the bazaar; 
““T come back here from that place that day alone! ”’ 
she cried. ‘All by myself in the night express—so 
late! There, I’m thinking Rosie’s in the train in front 
of me. She had her boat to catch. All her luggage on 
board. And then, when I came and she wasn’t at the 
boarding-house, of course I thought gone to Penang in 
the steamer and told Mrs. Carlos so! And- after that, 
all the time I was ill, that malaria from the Burma 
paddy fields; such a temperature! I knew nothing 
more until a day or two ago! ”’ 

“Ah, but then!” exclaimed Delia. ‘‘ Couldn’t you 
at least have——” __ | 
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‘‘ T didn’t dare write to him!” protested Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite in anxious self-justification. ‘I didn’t know 
that Rosie was dead, and. Tom always telling me never 
to come near him! ‘Go back to Madras,’ he said to 
me only that other day by the pagoda. ‘ Don’t show 
yourself to me in Rangoon.’ What could I do? I 
didn’t know about any murder. I didn’t know what 
Tom thought. Not a friend in the place, and then sick 
like that! And now poor Rosie gone, and me angry 
with her! I shall have to write and tell her husband 
in Penang. I thought she was with him now What- 
ever shall I say to him ? ” 

Delia stooped over the shaking figure, groped consol- 
ingly for her hand, tried to stammer out comforting 
words, and all the time what was uppermost in her mind 
was not the pity but the horrible urgency of it all. 
There was no time for bewailing if her discovery was 
to be used before it was too late. 

“You don’t know, then, that the case is being tried 
to-day | ’’ she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite looked up sitotigh swollen lids. | 

‘What case ?”’ she asked, and her mouth quivered 
afresh. 

‘Your friend’s case. They are trying the men who 
murdered her.. At the Sessions. Trying them now.” 

“To-day ?” 

‘Yes, this very morning. One of them is the man 
who was with you when you met your husband in the 
paddy fields. You were with a Burman there, weren’t 
you?” 

She stared, dazed. 

“How do you know?” she asked. It was coming 
back to her. ‘‘ What! that man? But it couldn’t 
have been him: I know now when they killed her. She 
went away by herself along the road into the mango 
tope and I never saw her again. About sunset, I tell 
you. Those badmashes must have seen her in the paddy 
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fields then, taking a short cut. And all the time that 
Burman with me, following me about like a dog. How 
could he have been one of them, eh ? ”’ 

“He has confessed to the murder,” Delia _per- 
sisted. | 

But the invalid gave her head a shake. 

“* Ah, I know those native police !’’ she cried. ‘‘ Some 
fellow has beaten him and made him confess. See, the 
others may have done it, but not him. He was with 
me at the station till late at night. A nice quiet man. 
He would not have hurt anybody.” 

“Tf that’s what you think,” said Delia eagerly, ‘‘ you 
must give evidence for him.” 

““In court ? Yes, of course I shall speak for him if 
he wants me to. I know all about it.” 

“Well, you'll have to do it immediately, then. 
There’s not a moment to lose. He is being tried now 
—this morning. Do you understand?’ Delia shook 
the moist hand she was holding to give point to her 
agitated question. ‘‘ Your husband has just gone to 
the court-house.”’ 

‘““My husband!” Mrs. Brattlethwaite’s fingers went 
cold in Delia’s. ‘‘ What has he gone there for? To say 
that Burman didn’t kill Mrs. Rodrigues ? ”’ 

“No, to get him convicted. Don’t you see? He 
thinks the man killed you! He has gone to say what 
he knows about the case.”’ . 

“Will he say that he met me there—that he saw 
that man with me?” — | 

‘“‘ That’s what he has gone for.” 

“Tf he says that, they’re sure to hang the poor 
fellow,” the invalid murmured. ‘I must speak for 
him. They must not think he did it!’’ She seemed 
to be nerving herself to rise and act, then all at once her 
lower lip fell again and she sank back in the chair. 
“No, I don’t believe Tom will say he saw me!” she. 
cried. ‘“ He always was ashamed of me—so ashamed ! 
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Do you think he will tell everybody, ‘ That woman that 
was killed was my wife.’ Not he!” 
_ Delia stooped lower. 

“Good heavens! don’t you see there will be no need 
for him to say anything if you go and show yourself 
in court ?”’ she exclaimed. | | 

The little woman gave her head a stubborn jerk and 
tried to shake her hands free. | 

*‘ No, I will not go to the court,” she declared. ‘ He 
will only be cross if I come. You should have heard 
him the other day out by the pagoda! He said never 
to come near him once! His own wife too!” 

“‘ He won’t be cross if you have come to save him.” 

‘‘Save him! How can I save him? See! he wants 
me to be dead. He says so. Well, I am going to be 
just like a dead person and not say a word.” 

Delia’s hands loosened their grasp and fell away. 

‘“‘Qh, don’t be foolish!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Think what 
he’ll have to go through if you don’t speak | ”’ 

‘Ah! The things he has made me go through!” 
retorted Mrs. Brattlethwaite. ‘‘ Not once to see his 
sick wife—but other people in the same house! A nice 
husband ! ” 

Delia looked down at the little figure in the chair, 
breathing hard. 

“Tf you don’t go to speak for him, I shall,” she 
announced. 

Lily Brattlethwaite returned her glance. Her tears 
had left her. 

“Tf I won’t go to speak for him, why should you?” 
she demanded. ‘' What right have you to speak in 
court for him—before all those men ? "’ 

What right indeed! It was strange, but in the face 
of Major Brattlethwaite’s neglected wife Delia suddenly 
found herself suspect—on the defensive. The memory 
of that last egregious conversation haunted her. Could 
the woman have heard any part of it ? 
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‘IT can say you're not dead! -I can save him telling 
them all kinds of things,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
I speak for him? We have been fnends for a long 
time. Why shouldn't he make friends if he likes to ? ”’ 
She broke off and then burst out with a final, ‘‘ Ah, 
you'll never understand! Never! ”’ 

‘‘No. I don’t understand,’ was the other’s frank 
avowal. ‘‘ Why should you mind? You said I could 
save him just now. What do you want to save him 
from?” 

‘“‘T want to prevent people from saying horrid things 
about him,” returned Delia. ‘There it is, if you want 
to know.” 

“Why should they say horrid things about him ?” 

““ Because they are so idiotic!” cried Delia. She 
held her breath, but there was nothing for it. If 
anything, at this desperate eleventh hour, was to be 
achieved, there was nothing—absolutely nothing—that 
could be withheld. “Now that they think you're 
dead,”’ she burst out, ‘‘ they are beginning to think he 
got rid of you!” 

“Got rid of me?” 

“Yes. Got you put out of the way because he wanted 
—because—Well, there’s no end to the foolish things 
they say. Now, perhaps, you see how /rightfully 
important it is that every one should know that there’s 
nothing in it—that you're still alive.”’ 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite saw—and more than saw. Her 
breath was coming quick again, fanning, .with jerky 
panting, the fire of her passion. 

“That’s because of you!’ she sobbed. “ What 
makes them say that if there’s nothing in it—if you’re 
only friends? Why do you let my husband come and 
see you all alone like this? You've got a husband |! 
‘You've got a house—in another road—I’ve seen it. 
Why are you not there with him in the house? No 
wonder they talk! Why do you want to know if I 
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have been listening ? Why are you trying to steal Tom 
away ?”’ | 

Delia gave a helpless gulp. How was she to win the 
woman over in time? — 

“Tm not trying to steal him away!” she cried. 
“I’m going back home as soon as I can! Heaven knows, 
I don’t want to keep you apart! I want———’ She 
gasped, as at the sudden image of a new intention, as 
yet half grasped—of a mission to fulfil. The great solu- 
tion was taking shape. “I want to bring you and your 
husband together ! ”’ 

“ Well ’’—Mrs. Brattlethwaite eyed her companion 
unconvinced—*‘ you say you're going back. Why did 
you leave your husband? Why are you stopping 
here ?”’ 

“T’ve only left him for a few days. It’s nothing 
more than you've done, after all. I needed a change. 
He wants me to go to England and I want to stop out 
here. I’m going back to him. He knows where I 
am. He can fetch me away to-morrow if he wishes to.” 

‘“‘ But he doesn’t. He doesn’t come here. But Tom 
does. This two times in two days!”’ 

“‘T never told him to come. He found out where I 
was by chance. He wanted to tell me about the case. 
We're old friends. Why do you think these horrid 
things of me? You're as bad as the rest of them! ”’ 

_ There was silence. The invalid, huddled in her pink 

dressing-gown in the chair, wet-eyed and panting, 
seemed to be turning the new situation over, finding in it, 
perhaps, something of a great solution herself. When 
she spoke again it was with the air of one dictating 
terms. 

‘“‘ You said just now you wanted to bring us together 
again,’’ she said. ‘‘ Well, if you’re going back to your 
husband and don’t mean anything bad with mine, you 
must ask Tom to take me back and let me live with 
him again. Then I'l believe you.” 
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‘I’m not going to, if you put it that way!” began 
Delia with passion, and stopped. The precious minutes 
were slipping by. The woman had to be won over. 
‘‘ But I’ll do what I can, all the same,’’ she went on. 
“ Yes, Pll do what Ican. Only you must do your share 
too.” 

‘* My share ? ”’ | 

‘Yes, you must go to the court-house now—directly, 
do you understand ?—and show yourself and say what 
has happened.” 

This set the poor agitated creature off again. 

“What! Now? Like this? I can’t go and speak 
now!’ she wailed. ‘‘ How do I know what to say ? 
I shall be ashamed, and Tom will be so angry. After 
the trial I will go to him, with you—yes, you too— 
and ask him to let me come back to him. Not now. 
It is too late to do anything before the case begins.” 

“ It will be too late after the trial!’ exclaimed Delia. 
“You must show yourself before he is called as a wit- 
ness. You will have done nothing for him if you don’t 
do that!” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite put her hands together in the 
oddest manner of pleading. A bygone ancestry showed 
in all her cries and gestures. 

“But they’ve begun the trial!’’ she sobbed. “I 
don’t know the court-house. How can I go to it? 
I don't know my way about Rangoon. And those 
advocates are so insolent. Ab, you don’t know! It 
is different for you. The peons will tell me to go away ! 
They will laugh at me! Tom will tell me to go away too ! 
He will make them think Iam a bazaar woman. And all 
the people listening. Let me wait till after the trial. 
see, I am ill. Look how my hand is trembling! I 
am not fit for it. In bed for days and days, see, eating 
nothing only conjee this last week. I am not strong 
enough to go to court !”’ 

Anxiety had drained Delia dry of pity. She found 
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herself standing almost threateningly over the shrinking 
Eurasian. 

“How about that Burman!” she cried. “ You say 
he’s innocent. You're not going to let him be hanged ! ”’ 

“That Burman! They cannot hang him. Not if. 
he says—How can they think——” She broke off. 
She gave her body an impotent twist. “ How am I 
to know ? ” she whimpered feebly. ‘‘ Perhaps he killed 
Rosie after all.” | 

Delia shook her hands in front of the other’s face. 

‘But he hasn’t killed you /”’ she ejaculated. ‘‘ He 
has been arrested because he was seen with you! You 
can, at least, show that you’re not dead. Think of the 
confusion you will save if you come forward. You 
must go and speak. I shall have to go if you don't.” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite’s sobs abated. She heaved a 
distressful breath, yielding to tyrant importunity. 

“Very well, I will go and speak for that Burman,” 
she announced. She turned her tear-stained face pite- 
ously up to her companion’s. ‘‘ You must promise to 
speak for me if Tom is angry at my coming,” she mur- 
mured. ‘ You must say it was you who made me come. 
He won't believe me. I shan’t go unless you promise.” 

“Yes, I’ll tell him if he wants to know,” said Delia. 
“But, whatever you do, make haste now. You don’t 
realise that we haven't a moment to lose. [I'll call a 
ticca for you.”’ 

The sick woman made an ineffectual effort to rise. 

“You must come with me,” she moaned. “Tom 
will not look at me unless you tell him to.” 

‘ T’ll send the ayah with you to court,” said Delia. 

“No, no, the ayah won't do,” declared Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite. ‘‘ How can she speak for me to Tom? He 
will be cross, I know—he always said not tocome. You 
must be there to tell him to take me back.” 

‘“Can’t you go without me? ” 

‘No, impossible, Isay. Don’t ask me to!” 
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she not? The memory of her own tremulous imaginings 
of an hour back helped her half the way. 

It was agony for him to have to fit it all into words. 

“You said yesterday you wanted to stand by me and 
see me through,” he said. ‘‘ Well, youcan! They’ll all 
be wrong—people—talking like that; but they’ll never 
believe they’re wrong, whatever we may do, so—well— 
look here ; Jet them be right—right for once! Let’s give 
them something to talk about!” He lifted his eyes 
to hers for a moment. ‘Do you think you could p”’ 
he asked hoarsely. 

She dared not meet his glance. Her head bowed. 
She sank into a chair. She knew well enough what 
was coming—nothing more or less than her own idea 
of an hour back, presented to her afresh—the idea of 
an escape together. That was what he had come to 
say he wanted ! | 

' But did he really want it—really and truly ? Had the 
idea come to him of itself, or was it merely what he 
thought she wanted—what he imagined she expected of 
him ? 

“Right! How can they be right?” she found 
herself asking; and, as in a dream, heard her com- 
panion stumble on. 

“Not be nght—only seem right!” he protested. 
“ Look here, what on earth am I to do when it all comes 
out? Ishan’t be able to bearit. I shall have to chuck 
my commission, go away somewhere. New Zealand, 
I expect. And you? You'll suffer too, I’m afraid. 
They’ll always link your name with mine in this cursed 
business. They'll talk, they'll talk, don’t you see? 
We've got to think of that! They’ll have their knife 
into you, though you've done nothing ! ” 

She put her hands over her eyes. 

“Don't say ‘nothing,’’’ she whispered. ‘‘ I’ve left 
Douglas ! ’’ | 

He drew a deep breath. 
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“ You've left Douglas, have you? ’’ he said. ‘* Well, 
I was coming to that. I was going to let that settle it.” 

“Settle what ? ”’ she asked. 

“ Don’t you see how they'll twist our friendship 
about ?’’ he groaned. ‘“‘Can’t you imagine the vile 
thing they’ll make of it? We oughtn’t to have seen 
-so much of each other in the past. It was that that 
started them off—talking.” 

“Oh, let them talk !’’ she murmured behind her hands. 

He stood silent for a moment; then, with a deep 
breath of résolve, he said. 

“ Talk! Very well, we will let them talk! What’s 
more, we'll give them something to talk about, confound 
them! Shall we? Something to talk about!” 

He looked her up and down, trying to test the effect of 
his outburst, but she kept her hands up and they told 
him nothing. He began again : | 

‘“‘ You see, it’s this way,” he said. ‘I’m free, what- 
ever way it goes. My wife’s dead. I’m sure of it now. 
‘Well, there’s Gladys, of course. I’ve thought of her ; 
but I don’t think you'll mind Gladys. She’s a good 
little soul, is Gladys. No trouble at all. I’ve no other 
ties, and I’ve saved a bit ; so that really, you see, there’s 
only your husband to think of, and, of course, if you’ve 
really left him——” 

“Tf I’ve left him.” Her lips moved under her 
fingers. 

“Tf you've really left him, it makes things simpler 
for us. Look here, I’ll do anything you like. New 
Zealand—I’ve always fancied New Zealand. We're 
half-way there, you see. Or Tasmania—buy a fruit 
farm. Here I am. Just say the word. After all, I 
brought you into it and I’ve got to—If the beggars think 
they’re right, let them jolly well be right. Well— 
yes, we'll give them something to talk about ! ”’ 

‘Something to talk about!’ She listened to the 
feverishly reiterated cry and knew now for certain that 
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it was just her own outrageous idea brought back to 
her—all mauled and travestied in the handling—not 
what he wanted, not a bit! but what he thought she 
wanted. How crude it sounded, and—How dared he 
think it! How daredhe! She let her hands drop quickly. 
She looked up at him almost fiercely. 3 

“You told me yesterday I ought to go back to 
Douglas ! ’’ she cried. 

“ Yesterday! Don’t think of what I said yesterday ! ” 
he said. ‘1 was only thinking then of how to save 
my own skin. It’s different now—that is, if you'll 
face the music with me. We'll go through it together, 
shall we ? ” 

‘‘T’ll come and give evidence for you, if that’s what 
you mean,’ she murmured. 

““No,” he said. “‘ You know what I mean. I 
don’t want you to give evidence. I was a cur to sug- 
gest it yesterday. It’s the other thing I want. You 
know.” 

She knew. She could not meet his glance. Her 
hands went up to her face again. The shame of it all, 
now that it had come ! 

“Qh, don’t say that!’ she wailed. ‘‘ Poor dear ald 
Douglas ! ”’ 

He stood watching her, twisting the strap of his 
helmet, his mouth working under his moustache. And 
then, just when, if it had been the real thing, he would 
have fervently consigned poor dear old Douglas to per- 
dition, he gave final and signal proof that the idea had 
never been his but hers alone, somehow communicated 
to him. His breath came easier. He seemed suddenly 
to relax. 

“You're going back to him, then? ”’ he exclaimed. 
“IT thought just now that perhaps—I didn’t under- 
stand.” 

“ Yes, I’m going back to him!” she cried. ‘‘ That is 
if he'll have me back. I can’t do without him!” 
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He struck her as being half ashamed of letting her 
see how relieved he was. 

“You don’t say so!”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ Good Lord, 
I shouldn’t have spoken like that if I had known. You 
see, it seemed positively the only thing. Of course, if 
it’s like that, make it up with him—if you can. It'll 
be easier when I’m out of the way—as I shall be, of 
course. Best thing too—oh, much easier.” He was 
full in a moment of repentant memories. ‘‘ Say what 
you like, I did come a bit between you, you know,’ he 
murmured. 

‘“Qh, don’t say that!” she cried. “‘ There never 
would have been any trouble if I had been the nght 
kind of wife.” 

‘* Well, it’s all over now anyway,” he mused, tugging 
hard at his lower lip. ‘I shall be out of it, whatever 
happens. I shall have to leave the regiment. I can’t 
stop in Rangoon after this.’’ He seemed to be waiting 
for a whisper of comfort from her, but nothing reached 
him. He stood before her there, bowed under the 
weight of his burden. ‘‘ By Jove, no,” he murmured 
woefully, ‘‘ I can’t have made it any the easier for you 


~ two all these months. It was a mistake.’’ But next 


moment his hand dropped to his side and he drew himself 
up with shining eyes. ‘“‘ Well,’”’ he declared, and there 
was a touch of mild defiance in the poor man’s voice, 
‘No one can say we didn’t have a good time together. 
A damned.good time ! ”’ 

He wanted her to agree with him, but could get noth- 
ing from her, and in the end turned to go, as though 
dismissed. 

‘“‘ There’s no earthly reason why you should suffer,” 
he told her. “I’m going to make a clean breast of 
everything.” He was at the door as he spoke, waiting 
for something, for something that did not come. She 
drooped speechless in her chair. He stood for a moment 
and then let her have his final word. ‘ And there’s 
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no earthly reason either why anyone should say any- 
thing if you go back to Douglas sharp,’’ he said and, 
turning, strode down the passage, upright to the end. 

She could not go out with him into the veranda. She 
felt that the only proper shelter for so much meanness 
was the protecting gloom of her bedroom. Through all 
her past silence, behind her sheltering hands, she had 
sought for the right words of assurance and self-accusa- 
tion, but in vain. Now, in the stillness that fell as his 
footsteps died away, they rose in a relentless torrent 
to her lips. What a treacherous little fiend she had 
been! Why had she not insisted on speaking in court 
for her friend? Whom had he but her to look to? 
She had proved herself unworthy alike of Douglas’s love 
and of Brattlethwaite’s friendship. She had betrayed 
them both. What was the good of the major’s counsel- 
ling her to go back to her husband? What was the 
good of her undertaking to go back? After what had 
just happened, after the revelations that were bound 
to come out at the trial, it seemed hopeless to expect 
that Douglas would do anything else but cast her off. 

The sound of the retreating buggy wheels died on the 
hot morning air. An invisible lizard chirruped high 
up on the brown walling and a fretful rival twittered a 
challenge back from under the eaves in the veranda. 
Through the succeeding hush ran a furtive squeaking of 
teak planks. An unsteady footfall creaked along the 
passage—faltered and drew closer. It was neither the 
ayah nor one of the boarding-house servants. Some 
one was hovering on the farther side of the purdahk that 
covered Delia’s door. Something pink showed. Delia 
roused herself sharply. 

“Who's that?’ she called out. “What do you 
want ?”’ 

And there came the voice of her invalid neighbour 
whispering huskily outside : 

“It’s only me. I want to see you for a moment.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


DELIA drew the purdah back. Her nerves were worn 
thin as wire. 

“What do you want ?”’ she cried again. 

The stranger was standing there before her in her 
gaudy dressing-gown. Her hand flew up to her mouth. 
She came forward quickly. 

“TI want to ask you something,” she said. 

Her demand had carried her abruptly into Delia’s 
room. Her sallow face was paler than ever ; her bosom 
was heaving under her gown. Over the pink, figured 
stuff her hair fell thick and, even as she spoke, Delia 
had the strangest sense of shock. What did those 
girlish black plaits remind her of ? 

In a flash it came back to her how, months before, in 
the veranda in Aitchison Road, Brattlethwaite had once 
reached awkwardly over from his seat under the punkah 
and handed her the photograph of his small, sad-eyed 
daughter. “‘ Nice pigtails,’ he had observed with his 
own grey paternal head a trifle tilted. ‘ Like her 
mother’s, you know.” That had been all—indeed, there 
had been very little else enthusiastic to say, but it sufficed 
to explain everything now. Delia had the original of 
the maternal plaits before her now. The dead woman 
had been the friend after all ! 

And the amazing thing was that, carrying about 
this memory with her as she did, she had not already 
guessed who her neighbour was. 

And now, what did this sudden palpitating invasion 
mean ? Had the woman been eavesdropping ? What 
had she heard through the wooden partition? Aspasm 
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of frightened anger ran through Delia. Some instinct 
warned her of the approach of a scene that was almost 
sure to be vulgar and degrading, and yet behind her 
disgust lurked a breathless sense that here, after all, 
was something which might, with all its sordidness, 
even yet be used to save the situation for them all. 
The invalid did her best to make her voice sound 
natural. 

‘“‘T think a gentleman has just been to see you,’’ she 
quavered. ‘‘ He has——’” Her words died away in 
her throat. 

‘“‘ Have you been listening ? ’’ demanded Delia. 

‘No, not listening, but I heard talking, and I saw some 
one going away—just his back—down the veranda.” 
She gulped and then, in a flash of jealous intuition, 
brought out her question, ‘ Are un Mrs. cape 
please ? ”’ 

“ Yes, I’m Mrs. Selbridge.”’ 

“ He’s a friend of yours, that gentleman, I suppose.”’ 

‘““T’ve known him for some time. We've seen a good 
deal of each other. Oh, yes, I know him well—and 
—are you Mrs. Brattlethwaite ? ”’ 

The stranger passed her tongue nervously over her 
lips. 

“‘ How did you find out?” she asked. “I’ve never 
given my name here.” 

“T recognised you just now by your likeness to your 
little girl.” 

“Gladys! But she hasn’t—He has shown you the 
child’s picture, I suppose.’”’ She paused, and then gave 
her companion a quick glance. ‘‘ Has he ever spoken 
to you about me ? ” she asked. 

“Yes. Why didn’t you tell him you were here all 
the time ? He thinks you are dead.” 

The little woman’s scorn leapt out in a stifled cry. 

“He told you I was dead, did he? I thought he 
would! That’s because he’s ashamed of me! Dead! 
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Oh, don’t believe him! Why, he saw me only the other 
day when he was out shooting | ”’ 

“T know, but he thinks it happened since you met last.” 

“But he doesn’t know even that I have been ill! 
He has never come near me here. It was not me he 
came to ask after just now, I’m sure. How can he talk 
like that ? ”’ | 

““He thinks you are dead. He does indeed,”’ cried 
Delia. ‘‘ There was a mistake. I see now. It was 
your friend—the lady who was with you.” 

‘ What have you heard about my friend ? ’’ demanded 
Mrs. Brattlethwaite. ‘‘ Mrs. Rodrigues, you mean. 
She isn’t here. She has gone away in the steamer. 
What has happened to her ? ”’ 

“It’s she who’s dead, I tell you.” 

“Dead! Dead! I don’t believe it! Not gone to 
Penang?” The invalid broke off suddenly and clapped 
her hand to her mouth again. “Is that why——?” 
She was gathering the threads of the past together. 
“ That’s why she never wrote to me!”’ she called out, 
and on that she turned her brown eyes almost fiercely 
on Delia. ‘‘ How do you know she is dead?’’ she 
demanded. ‘“ They didn’t once tell me! Mrs. Carlos. 
No one! What did they do that for? Where did she 
die? When did she die? ” | 

“Out at Tawnyo. That day you were with her 
there.” 

‘What! That place! Why did no one tell me?” 
She faced Delia open-mouthed, still fumbling with the 
past; then her face suddenly crumpled under the onrush 
of tears. ‘“‘ But I don’t understand!” she wailed. 
‘Why does Tom think it was me? He’s only pretend- 
ing—telling people ! ”’ 

‘Indeed he’s not!” cried Delia. ‘‘ He never saw 
the poor thing’s body. It was a case of murder.”’ 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite gasped and clutched at a chair 
back. 
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‘““My God!” she faltered. ‘‘Oh, my poor Rosie! 
And there, I’ve been so cross with her all the time, 
thinking she has travelled on without letting me know ! 
Murder ! Out there! Who killed her ? ” 

““Some Burmans. Three of them. They've caught 
them. They’ll be hung for it.”’ 

“‘ But if my husband never saw the body, why did he 
think it was me? I’m not like Rosie.”’ 

“No one could say whom she was like. They had 
hacked her about so. They had to bury her. Your 
husband thought at first you had gone to Madras. It 
was only later, when he didn’t hear from you, that 
he——” 

The invalid thrust out her yellow hands passionately. 

“How could I let him hear?” she cried. ‘ He told 
me not to come near him.” 

“ But you might have written to him.” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite groped along the edge of the 
chair and collapsed into it. 

“How could I write to him?’’ she demanded. 
“Me with fever on me, not knowing what I was doing 
or saying! Ever since that day at Tawnyo I’ve been 
off my head, and Mrs. Carlos never said a word!” 
Her accent grew shriller as she sobbed. It might have 
been some Madrasi ayah expostulating in the bazaar. 
“I come back here from that place that day alone! ”’ 
she cried. “All by myself in the night express—so 
late! There, I’m thinking Rosie’s in the train in front 
of me. She had her boat to catch. All her luggage on 
board. And then, when I came and she wasn’t at the 
boarding-house, of course I thought gone to Penang in 
the steamer and told Mrs. Carlos so! And after that, 
all the time I was ill, that malaria from the Burma 
paddy fields; such a temperature! I knew nothing 
more until a day or two ago!” 

“Ah, but then!” exclaimed Delia. ‘‘ Couldn’t you 
at least have——” | 
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‘* T didn’t dare write to him!”’ protested Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite in anxious self-justification. ‘‘I didn’t know 
that Rosie was dead, and Tom always telling me never 
to come near him! ‘Go back to Madras,’ he said to 
me only that other day by the pagoda. ‘ Don’t show 
yourself to me in Rangoon.’ What could I do? I 
didn’t know about any murder. I didn’t know what 
Tom thought. Not a friend in the place, and then sick 
like that! And now poor Rosie gone, and me angry 
with her! I shall have to write and tell her husband 
in Penang. I thought she was with him now What- 
ever shall I say to him ? ”’ 

Delia stooped over the shaking figure, groped consol- 
ingly for her hand, tried to stammer out comforting 
words, and all the time what was uppermost in her mind 
was not the pity but the horrible urgency of it all. 
There was no time for bewailing if her discovery was 
to be used before it was too late. 

“You don’t know, then, that oe case is being tried 
to-day |’ she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite looked up through swollen lids. 

“What case ?’”’ she asked, and her mouth quivered 
afresh, 

“Your friend’s case. They are trying the men who 
murdered her.. At the Sessions. Trying them now.” 

“ To-day?” 

“Yes, this very morning. One of them is the man 
who was with you when you met your husband in the 
paddy fields. You were with a Burman there, weren’t 
you?” 

She stared, dazed. 

‘How do you know?” she asked. It was coming 
back to her. ‘‘ What! that man? But it couldn’t 
have been him: I know now when they killed her. She 
went away by herself along the road into the mango 
tope and I never saw her again. About sunset, I tell 
you. Those badmashes must have seen her in the paddy 
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fields then, taking a short cut. And all the time that 
Burman with me, following me about like a dog. How 
could he have been one of them, eh ? ” 

“He has confessed to the murder,” Delia _per- 
sisted. 

But the invalid gave her head a shake. 

“ Ah, I know those native police!’ she cried. ‘‘ Some 
fellow has beaten him and made him confess. See, the 
others may have done it, but not him. He was with 
me at the station till late at night. A nice quiet man. 
He would not have hurt anybody.” 

“‘ Tf that’s what you think,” said Dela eagerly, “ you 
must give evidence for him.” 

“In court ? Yes, of course I shall speak for him if 
he wants me to. I know all about it.”’ 

“Well, you'll have to do it immediately, then. 
There’s not a moment to lose. He is being tried now 
—this morning. Do you understand?” Delia shook 
the moist hand she was holding to give point to her 
agitated question. “ Your husband has just gone to 
the court-house.”’ 

“My husband!” Mrs. Brattlethwaite’s fingers went 
cold in Delia’s. “ What has he gone there for? To say 
that Burman didn’t kill Mrs. Rodrigues ? ”’ 

“No, to get him convicted. Don’t you see? He 
thinks the man killed you! He has gone to say what 
he knows about the case.”’ . 

“Will he say that he met me there—that he saw 
that man with me?” — 

‘“‘ That’s what he has gone for.” 

“Tf he says that, they’re sure to hang the poor 
fellow,” the invalid murmured. ‘I must speak for 
him. They must not think he did it!’’ She seemed 
to be nerving herself to rise and act, then all at once her 
lower lip fell again and she sank back in the chair. 
“No, I don’t believe Tom will say he saw me!” she 
cried. ‘‘ He always was ashamed of me—so ashamed |! 
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Do you think he will tell everybody, ‘ That woman that 
was killed was my wife.’ Not he!” 
, Delia stooped lower. 

“Good heavens! don’t you see there will be no need 
for him to say anything if you go and show yourself 
in court ?” she exclaimed. 

The little woman gave her head a stubborn jerk and 
tried to shake her hands free. 

““ No, I will not go to the court,” she declared. ‘‘ He 
will only be cross if I come. You should have heard 
him the other day out by the pagoda! He said never 
to come near him once! His own wife too!” 

““ He won't be cross if you have come to save him.” 

‘Save him! How can I save him? See! he wants 
me to be dead. He says so. Well, I am going to be 
just like a dead person and not say a word,” 

Delia’s hands loosened their grasp and fell away. 

‘Qh, don’t be foolish!” she cried. ‘‘ Think what 
he'll have to go through if you don’t speak |” 

“Ah! The things he has made me go through!” 
retorted Mrs. Brattlethwaite. ‘‘ Not once to see his 
sick wife—but other people in the same house! A nice 
husband | ” 

Delia looked down at the little figure in the chair, 
breathing hard. 

“If you don’t go to speak for him, I shall,’’ she 
announced. 

- Lily Brattlethwaite returned her glance. Her tears 
had left her. 

‘‘ If I won’t go to speak for him, why should you? ” 
she demanded. ‘“‘ What right have you to speak in 
court for him—before all those men ? ” 

What right indeed! It was strange, but in the face 
of Major Brattlethwaite’s neglected wife Delia suddenly 
found herself suspect—on the defensive. The memory 
of that last egregious conversation haunted her. Could 
the woman have heard any part of it ? 
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‘“‘T can say you're not dead! -I can save him telling 
them all kinds of things,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
I speak for him? We have been fnends for a long 
time. Why shouldn’t he make friends if he likes to? ”’ 
She broke off and then burst out with a final, ‘‘ Ah, 
you'll never understand ! Never!” 

“No. I don’t understand,” was the other’s frank 
avowal. “ Why should you mind? You said I could 
save him just now. What do you want to save him 
from? ”’ 

“IT want to prevent people from saying horrid things 
about him,” returned Delia. “There it is, if you want 
to know.” | 

““ Why should they say horrid things about him ?” 

“Because they are so idiotic!’’ cried Delia. She 
held her breath, but there was nothing for it. If 
anything, at this desperate eleventh hour, was to be 
achieved, there was nothing—absolutely nothing—that 
could be withheld. ‘‘ Now that they think you're 
dead,”’ she burst out, ‘‘ they are beginning to think he 
By rid of you!” 

“Got rid of me? ”’ 

“Yes. Got you put out of the way because he wanted 
—because—Well, there’s no end to the foolish things 
they say. Now, perhaps, you see how frightfully 
important it is that every one should know that there's 
nothing in it—that you're still alive.” 

_ Mrs. Brattlethwaite saw—and more than saw. Her 
breath was coming quick again, fanning, .with jerky 
panting, the fire of her passion. 

“That's because of you/’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ What 
makes them say that if there’s nothing in it—if you’re 
only friends? Why do you let my husband come and 
see you all alone like this? You’ve got a husband! 
You've got a house—in another road—I’ve seen it. 
Why are you not there with him in the house? No 
wonder they talk! Why do you want to know if I 
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have been listening? Why are you trying to steal Tom 
away?” . 

Delia gave a helpless gulp. How was she to win the 
woman over in time? 

“Tm not trying to steal him away!” she cried. 
“T’m going back home as soon as I can! Heaven knows, 
I don’t want to keep you apart! I want——’” She 
gasped, as at the sudden image of a new intention, as 
yet half grasped—of a mission to fulfil, The great solu- 
tion was taking shape. ‘I want to bring you and your 
husband together ! ” 

“* Well ’’—Mrs. Brattlethwaite eyed her companion 
unconvinced—‘ you say you're going back. Why did 
you leave your husband? Why are you stopping 
here?” 

“T’ve only left him for a few days. It’s nothing 
more than you've done, after all. I needed a change. 
He wants me to go to England and I want to stop out 
here. I’m going back to him. He knows where I 
am. He can fetch me away to-morrow if he wishes to.” 

“But he doesn’t. He doesn’t come here. But Tom 
does. This two times in two days!” 

“T never told him to come. He found out where I 
was by chance. He wanted to tell me about the case. 
We're old friends. Why do you think these horrid 
things of me? You're as bad as the rest of them!” 

There was silence. The invalid, huddled in her pink 
dressing-gown in the chair, wet-eyed and panting, 
seemed to be turning the new situation over, finding in it, 
perhaps, something of a great solution herself. When 
she spoke again it was with the air of one dictating 
terms. 

“You said just now you wanted to bring us together 
again,’ she said. ‘‘ Well, if you’re going back to your 
husband and don’t mean anything bad with mine, you 
must ask Tom to take me back and let me live with 
him again. Then I’ll believe you.” 
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‘I’m not going to, if you put it that way!’ began 
Delia with passion, and stopped. The precious minutes 
were slipping by. The woman had to be won over. 
“But I’ll do what I can, all the same,” she went on. 
“ Yes, I’ll do what Ican. Only you must do your share 
too.” 

‘“‘ My share ? ” 

‘Yes, you must go to the court-house now—directly, 
do you understand ?—and show yourself and say what 
has happened.” 

This set the poor agitated creature off again. 

“What! Now? Like this? I can’t go and speak 
now!’ she wailed. ‘‘ How do I know what to say? 
I shall be ashamed, and Tom will be so angry. After 
the trial I will go to him, with you—yes, you too— 
and ask him to let me come back to him. Not now. 
It is too late to do anything before the case begins. - 

“ It will be too late after the trial |’ exclaimed Delia. 
‘You must show yourself before he is called as a wit- 
ness. You will have done nothing for him if you don't 
do that!” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite put her hands together in the 
oddest manner of pleading. A bygone ancestry showed 
in all her cries and gestures. 

“But they’ve begun the trial!’ she sobbed. ‘I 
don't know the court-house. How can I go to it? 
I don’t know my way about Rangoon. And those 
advocates are so insolent. Ab, you don’t know! It 
is different for you. The peons will tell me to go away ! 
They willlaugh at me! Tom will tell me to go away too ! 
He will make them think Iam a bazaar woman. And all 
the people listening. Let me wait till after the trial. 
See, I am ill. Look how my hand is trembling! I 
am not fit for it. In bed for days and days, see, eating 
nothing only conjee this last week. I am not strong 
enough to go to court |” 

Anxiety had drained Delia dry of pity. She found 
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herself standing almost threateningly over the shrinking 
Eurasian. 

“How about that Burman!”’ she cried. ‘“ You say 
he’s innocent. You're not going to let him be hanged ! ”’ 

“That Burman! They cannot hang him. Not if. 
he says—How can they think——” She broke off. 
She gave her body an impotent twist. ‘‘ How am I 
to know ? ”’ she whimpered feebly. ‘“‘ Perhaps he killed 
Rosie after all.’’ | 

Delia shook her hands in front of the other’s face. 

“ But he hasn’t killed you /’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘ He 
has been arrested because he was seen with you! You 
can, at least, show that you’re not dead. Think of the 
confusion you will save if you come forward. You 
must go and speak. I shall have to go if you don't.” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite’s sobs abated. She heaved a 
distressful breath, yielding to tyrant importunity. 

“Very well, I will go and speak for that Burman,” 
she announced. She turned her tear-stained face pite- 
ously up to her companion’s. “‘ You must promise to 
speak for me if Tom is angry at my coming,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘ You must say it was you who made me come. 
He won't believe me. I shan’t go unless you promise.” 

“Yes, I’ll tell him if he wants to know,” said Delia. 
“But, whatever you do, make haste now. You don’t 
realise that we haven’t a moment to lose. I'll call a 
ticca for you.” 

The sick woman made an ineffectual effort to rise. 

“You must come with me,’ she moaned. “ Tom 
will not look at me unless you tell him to.” 

“‘T’ll send the ayah with you to court,” said Delia. 

“No, no, the ayah won’t do,” declared Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite. ‘‘ How can she speak for me to Tom? He 
will be cross, I know—he always said not tocome. You 
must be there to tell him to take me back.” 

“ Can’t you go without me?” 

‘No, impossible, I say. Don’t ask me to!” 
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The moments were flying. Lily Brattlethwaite held 
all the cards. 

“T’ll go with you,” said Delia. “ Get up and put 
your things on. I’m going to send the ayah for a 
gharry.” She helped her companion out of the chair. 
‘“‘I’m only going with you to court,” she declared, as 
she helped the limp figure almost roughly towards the 
door. ‘I’m not going to give evidence for him or 
speak for him. It will be no use.” 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite made for the veranda, stumbling 
feebly over the folds of her pink dressing-gown. 

“‘ And I’m only going to speak for that Burman,” she 
threw back over her shoulder. ‘‘ No, I don’t want you 
to speak for Tom. I want you to speak to him—to him 
forme. If you’ve only been friends, he’ll listen to you.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE Sessions Court was filling as Brattlethwaite stepped 
from the long outer veranda into the shaded court-room. 
The punkahs had barely started, and the advocates, 
white and black and cream-coloured, mopped their 
brows in their seats. Above their table ran a rail on 
which the Burmese bench clerk, in a dark silk waist- 
cloth, was methodically arranging the exhibits in the 
case—a curious medley, all numbered and labelled 
—odd items of female clothing, a fishing spear, a basket, 
a bamboo cudgel, a dirty dwarfed travesty of a muzzle- 
loading gun. Brattlethwaite stared first at them and 
then at the figures seated below. He knew none of the 
lawyers by sight, and at first no one appeared to recog- 
nise him or to connect him with the grim matter on 
hand. There was no need for him to show his summons. 
It seemed quite natural that he should be given a seat 
at the advocates’ table close to a sun-bitten, high- 
shouldered man, like himself in khaki uniform. 

The major knew his neighbour to be a police-officer, 
but did not learn his name till a late-comer, the Govern- 
ment Prosecutor, a stout Armenian with a pock-marked 
face, dropped, breathing asthmatically, into the next 
chair. He and the policeman put their heads together 
and Brattlethwaite could hear them whispering. 

“Two will be enough, Mr. Gregson,” wheezed the 
Armenian, rolling his yellow eyeballs curiously. ‘‘ The 
inspector and a constable will do. Say the guard 
writer, Usual to give a couple. Court never asks for 
more. But there must be somebody ready to rebut.” 

Both of them stared at Brattlethwaite. The exchange 
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of a quick look sufficed. Both of them guessed who he 
was, and before long the whole table seemed to have 
guessed too. Glances were cast at him, glances which 
seemed to ask why the deuce he had come to court, who 
had summoned him, what he was going to say, now that 
he had come, to dispel rumour, which, after all, must 
have had something in it? No one took him under a 
sheltering wing. Neither side was going to acknowledge 
him till he had shown his hand. 

The bar rose to the Sessions Judge as he came on to 
the bench. Here was the major’s acquaintance of the 
club, sure enough—low-collared and long-necked—very 
dry and very nutcrackery. Oddly enough, he looked, 
as he sat there, with his patient, glassy scowl, still the 
picture of himself as last seen by Brattlethwaite at 
the club card table. From time to time he thumbed the 
commitment record, like a hand—and a poor hand at 
that—which had just been dealt him. One looked 
involuntarily for the long drink at his elbow. His 
stony glare covered Brattlethwaite impartially but 
unrecognisingly. He had a grim nod for the advocates, 
and sat, working his tongue under his upper lip, making 
each grey bristle of his moustache work alarmingly. 

The Burman assessors shuffled humbly into their 
seats on the bench. There was a patter of bare feet 
behind Brattlethwaite, a subdued clanking of leg irons. 
The prisoners were being ushered into the dock. Three 
pairs of brown bony elbows rested on the teak-wood 
rail above the major’s head, six hands, held palm to 
palm, obscured the outlines of three unworthy counten- 
ances. Not altogether, for Brattlethwaite, turning in 
his chair with a swift glance upwards, caught a glimpse 
of a face he had seen at least twice before in the past 
few weeks, once out by a roadside pagoda and once 
again in the bare precincts of the jail. The one glance 
was sufficient. The major gave it and averted his eyes. 

The assessors settled themselves into their unaccus- 
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tomed chairs. The charge was read: that on the ninth 
waning of Tazaungmon, in the jungle between Tawnyo - 
and Ngamya, in the Hanthawaddy District, the accused 
had murdered a woman unnamed and unknown or had 
abetted the deed, and had thereby committed offences 
punishable under various sections of the Indian Penal 
Code. So ran the indictment, intoned in Burmese by 
the dapper bench clerk. And now, what had accused 
No. 1, Nga So Min to plead to it ? 

Accused No. 1 licked his lips to let the words come. 
Sideways his eyes sought those of a stout black gentle- 
man with gold-rimmed spectacles who was trimming 
his nails imperturbably at the further end of the advo- 
cates’ table. Then he faced the bench again, having 
found what he sought in the fat bland Bengali face of 
his counsel. 

“Not guilty, I think,” he bleated, wide-eyed, over 
his finger-tips. | 

The Government Prosecutor nodded darkly at Gregson, 
who beckoned a waiting constable to his side and whis- 
pered a hasty message. 

Accused No. 2, Nga Maung, pleaded not guilty also, 
as did Nga Dwe, alias Ko Dwe, accused No. 3. The 
Sessions Judge looked up from the charge sheet. The 
Government Prosecutor rose, stifling a yawn behind 
a yellow hand, and gave an outline of the case. He 
told of the discovery of the body, that of a woman in 
European clothes, well-nourished, approaching middle 
age, in the bushes near the Tawnyo road. He dwelt 
on the fact that for various disagreeable reasons the 
deceased had not been identified. He mentioned the 
arrival of two ladies at Tawnyo about the time of the 
murder, but was doubtful whether either of the couple, 
who were supposed to have left again by the night mail, 
could have been the victim. He described the move- 
ments of the accused on the night of the murder, the 
discovery in So Min’s house of Exhibit No. II., a cut 
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down smooth-bore gun. He referred to the arrest of 
the tattooer, Nga Paik, discharged later for lack of 
evidence. He spoke of a confession that So Min had 
made, alluding to it unenthusiastically, with half closed 
eyes, letting it be inferred that not much was expected 
to come out of it. He droned and panted for a matter 
of ten minutes, threw down his notes with a final 
rasping breath, ran his handkerchief over his forehead, 
and called young Nga Pu into the witness-box. 

‘‘Nga Pu, son of Nga So Min, Burman, Buddhist, 
aged nine, resident of Ngamya, occupation—school- 
boy.” 

The Sessions Judge, fountain pen in hand, looked up 
from the deposition sheet. The Adam’s apple in his 
long throat bobbed spasmodically. 

“‘Son of first accused, Mr. Aratoon?’’ he inquired 
in his own nasal way. ‘“‘ Why is he called for the prose- 
cution ? ”’ 

‘“‘ The first person to find the deceased’s body, your 
honour,’ wheezed the Government Prosecutor. 

“‘ Does no one else speak to the finding ? ” 

*“ Several, your honour.” 

“‘ Has the boy been called for the defence ‘ae 

“Not in the lower court.” Mr. Aratoon glanced, 
with eyebrows arched, at his learned friends grouped 
round the table. 

And one learned friend, Mr. Datta, forsaking his finger 
nails for a moment, lifted himself two inches out of his 
chair. 

“We are calling him for the defence,’’ he announced, 
and showed his Aryan teeth at the Government Prose- 
cutor, knowing that this was no news to him. 

Sheldon was notorious for a certain addiction to what 
the bar were apt, in the frank seclusion of their chambers, 
to call “‘ upsetting the apple-cart.” He had given one 
instance of this perverse tendency when he summoned 
the major after the lower court had settled that he 
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should not be summoned. Now he gave a second. 
Cast-iron procedure irritated him. 

“Stand down,” said the Sessions Judge, pointing 
with his nib. 

And Nga Pu had to stand down, haat before he had 
had time to wonder by what process the pink-faced 
gentleman of his previous adventure had been trans- 
formed into something so elderly, spectacled and per- 
emptory. 

Thus suddenly was the youth shorn of his glory. 

It was -left to other mouths to tell the details of the 
finding of the body, doubled up in the centre of a cane 
brake, the pockets rifled, one of the fingers gone, for 
the sake of the ring on it, no doubt. It came to the 
turn of the hospital assistant from the little red-shingled 
dispensary at Talok, two stations down the line, who 
had held the post-mortem. He gave the age of the 
deceased as thirty-five to forty; a medium-sized 
woman ; an Anglo-Indian with black hair. He would 
have been able to give fuller details if there had 
been any face left, but that had been meeny slashed 
away. — 

Up till then the evidence had been given in Burmese 
and the major had, in consequence, been spared a 
good deal of distressing matter ; but now the hospital 
assistant, a pliant Bengali, was giving his testimony 
in Babu English and everything came with a terrible 
freshness to Brattlethwaite. With his eyes on the table 
he sat and heard the horrid facts unfolded: nose gone, 
flesh cut off cheek bones, eyes gouged out. It was 
cruel forcing him to listen to it all! His shoulders 
trembled ; his breath came and went with all the sobbing 
wheeziness of the Government Prosecutor’s. It would 
be his turn to be questioned next, no doubt. How 
could he possibly face it? He tried to brace himself up. 
He thought of his rank. He must never break down— 
in uniform! And yet—all this beastliness done to his 
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wife, his own wife! Did they realise what they were 
inflicting on him ? 

Through the throbbing penance of his brain the 
Government Prosecutor’s voice sounded far-away like 
a dream voice, faint and yet clear and, as it seemed to 
him, informed with a kind of ghastly sprightliness. 
Mr.Aratoon was pressing the hospital assistant cheerfully. 

‘“‘ Well, now, Babu, tell me, have you ever seen any- 
thing like this mutilation of the face before ? ” 

‘“‘ No, sir,”’ admitted the Babu. “ But ’’—~he sought 
his questioner’s eye doubtfully—‘‘ I have heard that 
people were amputated like this in the Sinlat case.” 

‘What Sinlat case? ’’ The Government Prosecutor 
displayed a benevolent interest in the witness's recol- 
lections. 

“A dacoity case, sir, near Pegu. It is said that the 
dacoits———’’ began the hospital assistant. 

A chair by the table was pushed suddenly back. 
One of the advocates, a thin, black-haired ean, 
lifted himself up in angry protest. 

‘“‘I object—A most improper attempt to prejudice 
my clients!’ he informed the bench. ‘‘ I must protest. 
Raking up an old case like this! Altogether outside 
the witness’s knowledge ! ” 

He stood glaring at Mr. Aratoon till the objection 
was allowed, as allowed it was. The grisly Sinlat case 
was not resuscitated, for the moment, at any rate; 
but it had been an uncomfortable moment for some of 
the occupants of the dock. Men noticed that Nga 
Maung, who had caught the sound of the ominous name 
Sinlat, was wiping fresh drops of sweat from his brow. 
Mercifully the spectators were so full of the movements 
of the poor wretch that they had no eyes for the major’s 
quivering shoulders. 

The evidence for the prosecution went on. A cart- 
man was examined ; a toddy shop licensee ; the Tawnyo 
station-master had his say. More and more black facts 
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began to accumulate round the hapless three behind the 
dock rail. They had been seen together at Tawnyo on 
the night of the murder. On the same date So Min 
had been observed dangling at the skirts of an Anglo- 
Indian lady—who other than the deceased? People 
spoke of another lady also, but what they said was 
haphazard and unconvincing and the fact remained 
that no one had been able to produce this-apocryphal 
' female. Nga Maung and Ko Dwe’s arrival and departure 
by train was duly recorded. A gold wedding ring of 
European manufacture with blood stains on it had been 
found in Ko: Dwe’s house. Muhammad Din, a Chitta- 
gonian bazaar seller from Tawnyo, returning homewards 
across the flats in the gloaming of that day, had actually 
heard a distant cry and was able to tell how, a betel 
chew later, he had encountered two or three men, of 
whom Ko Dwe was certainly one, in the fields not a 
hundred yards from the scene of the crime. 

“Had they anything in their hands?” asked the 
Government Prosecutor. 

‘‘T saw something in the hands of one of them,” 
declared the Chittagonian, a withered slip of a man 
with a straggling goat beard and a skull cap of white 
cotton. ‘‘Something about the size of that stick 
there.’ He pointed a brown forefinger at one of the 
exhibits. 

In cross-examination, having caught sight of something 
more in the interval, he explained that what he had seen 
might very well have been a cut-down gun. A most 
accommodating witness, as all good Chittagonians are. 

They came and they went, those good folk who were 
there to swear some one’s life away, and all the time 
Major Bretletiwaite sat on e unexalened: 

: Ace No. I.’ 

It was the Sessions s Judge who, acting up to his repu- 
tation, had chosen to examine the accused at an unusual 
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stage. So Min lowered his fingers from his forehead to 
his chin, to discover that he was going to be interrogated, 
not, as the witnesses had been, by an advocate, but by 
the judge himself. His eyes goggled nervously. 

‘Your Honour!’ he babbled, trying to recall all 
he intended saying. 

His heart jumped hopefully when he found that his 
name and age were being recorded, just like a witness’s. 
Perhaps, after all, he was going to be called on to give 
evidence for the prosecution. They would surely never 
hang a man they made use of thus |! 

This sanguine moment passed. What was this that 
the bench clerk was reading out to him? Amé! Was 
this the confession he had once made to the Burman 
magistrate ? He listened and sweated. Had he reaily 
ever been mad enough to say these preposterous 
things ? 

The bench clerk read, mouthing his sentences 
unctuously : 

‘“‘ It was on a kazin, about a stone’s throw from the 
hundred foot road that we first sawthelady. . . . I 
did not hear what Nga Maung and Ko Dwe said to her. 
I stood at a distance of ten cubits all the time. Nga 
Maung and Ko Dwe did all the striking. I think each of 
them struck three or four times. . . . The lady did 
not call out after the first blow wasstruck. . . . I 
was frightened after that and ran away. I did not see 
what Nga Maung and Ko Dwe did with the body. : 
The lady’s face was untouched when I ran away. It 
was just beginning to get dark.” 

There it all was, with plenty more of the same, in 
black and white. What, in the name of all that was 
holy, had possessed him that he should have delivered 
himself of that pestilential rubbish! What a fool he 
had been to say that the lady had screamed at all. But 
for that, the Chittagonian with his story of a cry would 
have been discredited. However, the mischief was done. 
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He drew in his breath and prepared himself for his fiery 
trial. 

‘“Have you heard the confession that the clerk 
has just read out ?” 

It was the Sessions Judge who was addressing him, 
in Burmese that was a little stilted but quite easy to 
follow. - So Min assented reluctantly. 

‘“‘T have heard it,’’ he said. 

“Ts that confession true ? ”’ 

So Min gave his body a twist. 

“Tt is not true,” he said. 

There was a pause while the judge took this down. 
He buzzed a little through his teeth as he wrote: ‘‘ The 
confession—zzzzzzz—that 1 made—zzzzzzz—is not true.” 
Then he looked up a little wearily. 

‘* Why did you make a false confession ? ”’ he inquired. 

So Min glanced at his counsel for guidance, but Mr. 
Datta was staring hard at the whitewashed ceiling. 
The sufferer gave his dry lips a preparatory lick. 

“The inspector at Tawnyo beat me till I promised 
to confess,’’ he said. ‘“‘ He beat me with his hand 
outside the Tawnyo police-station. There was no one 
else there when he beat me.” 

‘Did you tell the magistrate who recorded your 
confession that it was voluntarily made ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“ And the committing magistrate too ? ”’ 

“Yes, but I did that through fear. It was not really 
voluntary. The inspector beat me with his hand.” 

“Then you had nothing to do with the murder of the 
Eurasian woman ?” | 

‘Nothing!’ So Min’s anxiety made him rather 
shrill. “I was fishing at Wettha, six daings away, 
when the murder was committed.” 

“Ts it true that you were seen with a Eurasian lady 
near Tawnyo on the day of the crime? ”’ 

So Min’s glance wandered desperately. Mr. Datta 
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again gave him no help, and he was driven to seek 
inspiration of his own finger-tips. 

“The lady I was with was not the lady who was 
murdered,’ he mumbled into them at last. 

The Sessions Judge’s spectacles flashed up from the 
paper. 

‘Who was the lady you were with ? ”’ he asked. 

‘“‘T don’t know. I met her on the roa 

“Was she alone?” 

““No, there was another lady with her, but I don’t 
know where she went to. She was not there when I 
came back to the lady who called me.” 

“* And what happened to the lady who called you ? ”’ 

“‘ She left for Rangoon that same night. I saw her 
get into the midnight train.” 

“Into the train.’”’ The judge’s pen duly recorded 
the movements of the strange lady. His voice took 
up the tale again. ‘‘ Did anyone else see her get into 
the train? ’’ it inquired. 

“It was late at night: I cannot say if any of those 
at the station saw her get in.” 

“Have you ever seen either of these ladies since ? ” 

“ How can I have seen them, your Honour? I have 
been in jail ever since.” 

“Tell me, now: do you know why the ladies had 
come to Tawnyo ? ”’ 

‘“‘T think to meet a gentleman who had come to shoot 
water quail in the paddy. He met the lady I was 
with on the hundred-foot road near a pagoda and spoke 
to her there. They spoke many words together.”’ 

“Do you know who the gentleman was ? ” 

“T heard he was a thakin from Rangoon.” 

‘Have you seen him since ? ”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Is the thakin in court to-day ? Can you see him ? 
Come, use your eyes! ”’ 

So Min used those bloodshot organs of his. They 
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roved, and the eyes of those present in court followed 
them from point to point. He stared right and left, 
behind him, in front of him—stupidly, with no shadow 
of an expectation of finding what he sought. 

‘‘T cannot see him,’ he said at last. And, even as 
he spoke, some one at the table below him who, though 
unable to understand the Burmese question, had become 
aware of an expectant movement of heads in court, 
gave a quick glance round. So Min’s finger pointed in 
his direction. ‘‘I can see him now,” he corrected 
himself. “It is the thakin sitting there at the 
table.” 

Even without the help of the accused’s finger Brattle- 
thwaite would have known that the eyes of all present 
in court had suddenly turned upon him. He guessed 
what So Min had said. His hour was come. He rose 
to his feet. He ‘steadied himself. For ten silent 
seconds, he stood and agonized under the pitiless glare, 
waiting for a lead. No one spoke, however, and at 
last his voice found a way through. He cleared his 
throat. 

“Does that man say he recognizes me? ’”’ he asked 
huskily. 

The Sessions Judge nodded assent. 

‘Perhaps I ought to explain——’’ he began, and 
though his lips were firm, his voice was thick. 

The advocates stared, uncertain what to make of it. 
Only the bench, prepared beforehand for this turn of 
affairs, was able to cope with the situation. | 

‘‘ Major Brattlethwaite ?”’ he inquired, as though of 
a perfect stranger and, having satisfied himself as to 
the major’s identity, he went on, ‘‘ You are here to 
give evidence in this case, I think.” 

“Tam,” said Brattlethwaite, and picked up and held 
out his summons. ‘ And that’s why I should like to 
say now——” 

‘There is no need for you to say anything now,” 
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interrupted the Sessions Judge, while the Government 
Prosecutor’s mouth wagged impotently. 

‘But I want to say what I know about this man,” 
objected the major. 

“You will have plenty of opportunities later of telling 
us what you know about him. Till then I must ask 
you to sit down.” 

The major sank back into his chair. He was in for 
it now ! 

The Government Prosecutor laboured to his feet. 
He disliked having Brattlethwaite sprung upon him 
thus and he showed a little temper. 

“Am I to treat this gentleman as a prosecution 
witness ?”’ he inquired, with eyebrows raised. 

“He comes into the same category as the mess 
butler,’ replied the bench. 

‘I did not propose calling the mess butler,” said the 
Government Prosecutor, playing sulkily with his papers. 
“IT did not consider his evidence material.”’ 

“Ah! Perhaps you will consider it material 
now, observed the Sessions Judge. ‘“‘ He must be 
examined.” 

“As your Honour pleases.” The Government 
Prosecutor found his seat again with a grunt. 

‘* Accused No. 2,” said Sheldon truculently. 

A victim of unholy chance, accused No. 2, otherwise 
Nga Maung, was unable to explain how it was that so 
many people should have seen him at Tawnyo, close 
to the scene of the crime, on the evening of the murder. 
At the time in question he had, as a matter of fact, 
been attending the funeral of a relative, twenty miles 
away, in company with one U Myo, of Syriam. He had 
evidence to prove this. Ko Dwe he knew, as well as 
Saya Paik, who had been discharged, but as for So Min, 
he had never set eyes on the creature or on the gun that 
had been found in his house. Why So Min should have 
tried to incriminate him he could not say. He guessed, 
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however, that the inspector at Tawnyo, who owed him 
money, had bribed So Min to get him into trouble. 

Thus Nga Maung, arguing with shifty desperation, 
and thus also, when it came to his turn, Ko Dwe, who, 
on his own showing, had happened to be attending the 
same funeral as Nga Maung, at the same time, in close 
attendance upon the same indispensable U Myo, of 
Syriam. Of the murder these guileless ones knew 
absolutely nothing. There was really little to be got 
out of them. Their advocate had seen to that. 

Their statements were read over to all three accused. 
They duly affixed their marks to the foolscap sheets. 
The Government Prosecutor rose to his feet. 

“Shall I call Major Brattlethwaite now?” he 
inquired a trifle pettishly. 

* Take the witnesses in their normal order.” The 
Sessions Judge’s tone was tart. ‘‘ No, not Major Brattle- 
thwaite yet. Call the mess butler.” 

‘As your Honour pleases,”’ said Mr. Aratoon. He 
flounced into his chair again and consulted his papers. 
Over his shoulder he beckoned to a hovering policeman: 
‘“‘ Call Poonaswamy,” he said, for all to hear. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


TimE pressed with the ladies at the boarding-house, 
but Mrs. Brattlethwaite was a languid mover and two 
attacks of faintness delayed her start for the Sessions 
Court. She had to dress and remove the tear stains 
from her face; and to Delia, chafing in the veranda, 
the demands of the poor thing’s toilet seemed inter- 
minable. It was certainly over an hour before the 
invalid, fanning her freshly powdered cheeks, crept 
limply out of her bedroom and was helped into the 
waiting ticca gharry. 

More precious time was wasted in trying to find the 
court-house. The gharry driver knew the Chief Court, 
but was otherwise a broken reed ; and a good half-hour 
went in fruitless visits to wrong buildings before Delia 
and her companion finally drew up at the right one, an 
oblong pile of yellow stucco near the wharves. 

It was fierce noon. The crowd that clustered round 
the hot brick steps was clamorous and unsavoury. 
The road held a rabble of litigants, petition writers, 
touts, sightseers and sweetmeat sellers, through which 
a Punjabi policeman, summoned imperiously by Delia, 
forced a way for the two women with shouts and thrusts. 
They mounted dim airless wooden stairs and came out 
on to a long veranda floored with worn concrete. Green 
venetian shutters caked with dust kept the sun out on 
one hand; on the other ran a long whitewashed wall 
with a succession of doors into and out of which there 
was a constant stream of barefooted natives. Here a 
wooden board marked the office of the District Super- 
intendent of Police, there that of the Superintendent of 
Land Records. Revenue was being paid in in one of the 
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rooms and from beyond a screen came the intermittent 
tinkle of rupees. The Sessions Court sat in a remoter 
part of the long building. Whispering groups squatted 
on the matting outside, from within came the dry sough- 
ing of a punkah and the voice of one pressed by interro- 
gatories ; a plaintive, harried voice, rising at times in 
meek protest ; falling in hoarse disclaimer—objecting, 
retracting. 

Inside the door all was shaded gloom and at first 
the new-comers saw hardly anything over the bare 
shoulders of the spectators who were packed at the back 
of the court. The atmosphere was thick with coco-nut 
oil, perspiration and areca nut, and acroes this pungent 
medium sounded the voice they had heard in the 
veranda outside—a little louder, a little fuller of pre- 
varicating anguish. There was another voice too, which 
seemed to hover about the first like an insistent mosquito 
—buzzing, stabbing, trying to find a weak spot some- 
where : 

“Did you tell the major that these ladies had been 
round to ask for him? Eh? .. . Not at first? 
Nor anybody else? And whynot? . . . Forgot to, 
did you? Well, and what made you mention it later? ”’ 

The major! What major! Delia and Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite exchanged a quick glance Had they come too 
late ? 

The Punjabi policeman who had convoyed them so 
far was working his way through the crowd with his 
white teeth gleaming; and presently his brown hand 
summoned the ladies silently forward. Chairs were not 
to be had here, at any rate not for any female, but near 
a side wall was a bench from wh‘ch two Bombay youths 
in flat green velvet caps were noiselessly evicted, and 
on to it Delia and Mrs. Brattlethwaite sank. Here they 
could see the Judge under the swinging punkah, the 
assessors to the great man’s left, the accused cringing 
in the dock with the armed guard flanking them. Lower 
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down stretched a medley of black polls, with here or 
there the pink or yellow of a head-cloth to brighten 
them: On the floor a figure stood, presenting a sombre 
back and shoulders, and engaged a native in white in 
the witness-box—a Madrasi of the servant class, with a 
silver regimental badge in his pagrt. 

“ You can’t say why you informed no one?” de- 
manded the inquisitor below. ‘“ You've told us how 
the ladies came. I put it to you that you had orders 
not to say anything about their visit.” 

‘“No, sir. No orders.’’ Poonaswamy signified dis- 
sent with a wagging palm. 

“What! You just happened to inform the pelice 
by chance ?” : 

“‘T don’t know when police they finding out, sir. 
Only I know one constable bringing me paper to sign.” 
He found refuge in a half indignant wail. ‘I said all 
this one time before to another master!” he cried. 
“Mr. Herring, I think, sir.” The redundancies of 
judicial procedure were altogether beyond poor Poon- 
aswamy. 

The tormentor was not finished yet. He pitenee ‘at 
the gathers of his gown. 

‘* And if the police had not found out, you would not 
have come forward,’ he said. 

“‘ Yes, sir, coming forward,’’ protested the witness. 

““Ah!” said the advocate for Nga Maung and Ko 
Dwe, and stared at the major with the air of one who 
had laid bare a conspiracy of silence. He was a restless 
young Irishman, whose efforts to build up a brisk crim- 
inal practice had landed him neck-deep in the riff-raff 
of Rangoon and who had come out soiled. He had no 
quarrel with poor Brattlethwaite, but, like every other 
European in the place, he had heard echoes of skulking 
rumours and saw nothing against using them for what 
they were worth to aid his clients. Anything that 
would take the eyes of the public off the main issue was 
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gain to him. If he could hint at mystery and sup- 
pression in one direction, who knew but what he might 
not raise a fog of vague suspicion through which his 
own particular scapegoats might creep to safety? He 
fingered his notes, wondering how far it would be safe 
to go. His mouth twitched. Finally he satisfied 
himself with another inscrutable, long-drawn “ Ah!” 
and sat down again. 

Brattlethwaite’s head sank lower. 

The Government Prosecutor was on his feet immedi- 
ately. He was not there to champion the major, but 
it lay on him to hack down every obstacle to justice, 
however paltry, the defence tried to raise. 

“ Has the major ever spoken to you about the ladies, 
Poonaswamy ?” he asked. 

“‘ Never speaking,”’ affirmed the witness. 

‘‘Has anyone ever suggested to you that you had 
better not say what you knew about them ? ” 

“No, sir. Just I spoke when the police called.” 

“That will do,” said Mr. Aratoon. ‘‘ You may 
stand down. Next witness.” His last rebuff had 
taught him circumspection. He glanced sullenly at 
the Sessions Judge. 

‘“‘ Major Brattlethwaite,”’ said the bench. 

Far back in the sweltering court Mrs. Brattlethwaite 
heard the call and felt her arm sharply shaken. 

‘‘Go forward and show yourself quickly!’ Delia 
whispered.,“‘ Let him see you before he says anything.” 

Beads of perspiration stood out on the little woman’s 
powdered face. She shook her head desperately with- 
out looking up. 

“T can’t! I can’t!” she murmured. ‘“T’m fright- 
ened. I’m not like you! Why isn’t Rosie here? 
She would know.” She drew her arm out of Delia's 
grasp. ‘‘No; no! They’ll think I’m just some bazaar 
woman and Tom will never say no. Wait,Isay. Wait 
and see what they ask him. There may be no need.” 
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Delia recaptured and shook the quivering elbow. 
‘They're sure to ask him about you!” she said. 


“Get up!” 
‘* He'll be angry ! ’’ the other sobbed below her breath. 
“T can’t! I can’t! I want to go away!” The 


Eurasian in the little woman leapt to the surface again ; 
infirm of purpose, weakly resentful. ‘“‘ Leave me alone ! 
Me all ill like this ! ’’ she whimpered. 

Delia half rose from her seat. “I'll go myself, 
then !’’ she announced in an angry whisper. 

And all her companion did was to clutch in her turn 
at her arm and try to pull her back. 

It was too late. The hum and rustle that would have 
helped to cover Delia's move subsided and all at once 
there was absolute silence in court. Major Brattle- 
thwaite mounted the steps of the witness-box and looked 
down with haggard brow upon the assembly. He was 
sworn and kissed a grimy Testament. 

The blight of discomposure lay upon Mr. Aratoon. 
The witness had been sprung upon him—and in a situa- 
tion that called for very delicate handling. The Govern- 
ment Prosecutor stood for law and order and all good 
officers in khaki. Gossip had been busy and he was not 
there to hush things up, but he was also not there to 
wash dirty linen in public, unnecessarily. There was 
cnough of the European in him to make him feel that 
in so doing he might very well be fouling his own nest. 
He wheezed and he panted, and every pant held a curse 
for the Sessions Judge who had plumped this matter 
on him unprepared. One thing was clear in that black 
head of his: he was not going to ask one more question 
than was absolutely necessary. 

‘Major Brattlethwaite,’’ he began, “I think you 
have heard the last witness’s evidence.” 

‘‘T have,” said the witness. _ 

“Is what he says about two ladies having comc to 
the mess to see you correct ? ” | 
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‘“‘T believe so. Two ladies were certainly looking for 
me about that time.”’ 

“Ah! And at that time——” 

“IT was at Tawnyo.” 

“Do you know whether these two ladies went out to 
Tawnyo ? ” 

“They did. I saw one of them there.” 

‘At Tawnyo? Only one?” 

“ Yes, only one.” 

“Do you know where the other one was, then ? ” 

‘* No, she had gone on along the road.” 

“* Was the lady you saw alone when you met her?” 

‘“‘ No, there was a Burman with her.” 

‘‘A Burman? Had you ever seen him before ? ”’ 

It was now the major’s turn to point. 

‘‘ He is the man in the dock there. The one on the 
right.” 

“It was the first accused the lady was with. You - 
are sure it was he ?”’ 

“ Certain.” 

“‘ And when you saw her last was she still in his com- 
pany?” 

“Yes. She was walking towards Tawnyo railway 
station with him.”’ 

“Walking. Ah! Along the road. What time was 
that ?”’ 

‘* About sunset.” 

“ She had come out to Tawnyo to see you and, having 
done this, she was leaving for Rangoon again.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Can you say whether she actually returned to 
Rangoon or not.” 

“No, I can't say. I never saw her again.” 

The Government Prosecutor was seized with a fit of 
coughing. It came conveniently for him. 

‘One more point, Major Brattlethwaite,’’ he wheezed, 
when he had found his voice again. ‘“‘ Have you any 
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reason to believe that the murdered woman in this case 
was the lady you met at Tawnyo ? ”’ 

“I think she must have been,” said the major. 

“You think so because you saw her last in accused’s 
company ? ” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘T don’t think you saw the body before it was buried.” 

“No, I did not. Of course, if I’d had the slightest 
idea then——”’ 

His voice died away. The Government Prosecutor 
raked his thick upper lip with the edge of his notes. 
He had surely extracted the essential minimum by this 
time. After all, here was an officer and a gentleman, a 
member of all the Rangoon clubs. What did it matter 
what the identity of a particular lady was, provided one 
or more murderers were duly hung? He had got just 
enough for his own purpose. Let those who wanted 
more do their own dirty work. His mouth opened and 
shut irresolutely. He sat down. 

Those who needed more were quite ready to see that 
they got it. A red herring at any cost was the motto. 
of Mr. O'Leary, counsel for Ko Dwe and Nga Maung. 
A red herring, and the stronger scented the better. 
If, in the process of dragging it across the trail, he 
damaged the reputation of an officer and a gentleman, 
well, so much the worse for the officer and gentleman ! 
He sprang with alacrity to cross-examine. 

““ Major,” he said, ‘‘may I ask who the lady was 
whom you met ? ” 

Brattlethwaite straightened his back. 

“The lady was my wife,” he replied. 

Everybody round the advocate’s table seemed to sit 
a little higher in their chairs. 

“Ah ! Now tell me, please, did you report what you 
knew about the matter to the police ? ” 

“No.” 

ce Why not ? a8 
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‘“‘T was not asked about it.”’ 

‘“‘ But you knew that a murder had been committed— 
that a lady had been killed at Tawnyo.” 

“‘ Yes, by the merest chance.” 

“But you did hear of it?” 

“Yes.” | 

“In that case why did you not come forward and 
give information ? ” 

The major’s back grew stiffer. 

“‘T was not sure that the dead woman was my wife. 
I—I hoped it was not.”’ 

“You hoped it was not. You did not know for 
certain, then? Isn’t that rather extraordinary? Am 
I to understand that you did not see Mrs. Brattlethwaite 
after you had parted with her at Tawnyo ? ”’ 

‘IT thought she had returned to Madras. It was 
understood that she should do so.’ 

‘“ But you have not heard of her arrival i in Madras ? ” 

ce No. a? 

“ But surely you should have heard from her by now ? ” 

‘““ Yes—if she had written.”’ 

“Ah! Jf she had written. Another matter, major. 
Had you ever seen the first accused before you met him 
with Mrs. Brattlethwaite ? ”’ 

‘‘ T think he acted once as beater for me before.” 

“‘ He was not regularly employed by you? ” 

‘“ Certainly not.” 

“ Is it a fact that you went to see him in the Rangoon 
jail ?”’ 

‘IT saw him in the Rangoon jail, but I did not speak 
to him. I did not go to interview him there, if that is 
what you mean.’ 

“You did not go to interview him. Well, now, Major 
Brattlethwaite, I don’t like asking unpleasant questions, 
but you must see that this is a matter of life and death 
to my clients, and that I am bound to look to it that their 
vital interests are served. I must ask you to tell the 
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court one thing. Were you and Mrs. Brattlethwaite 
on good terms with each other ? ”’ 

The Government Prosecutor rose for law and order 
and all good officers in khaki. 

‘“‘T object to this question,” he said. ‘I fail to see 
that it is in any way relevant. Major Brattlethwaite 
is not my client, but I submit that he is entitled to the 
protection of the court. I would ask your Honour to 
tell him that he is not bound to answer.” - 

Mr. O’Leary’s Irish eyes gleamed dangerously. 

“‘ T decline to accept my learned friend as an authority 
on the relevancy or otherwise of facts to a defence 
which has not yet been disclosed,” he said. 

The Sessions Judge, thus appealed to, crossed and 
uncrossed his legs and bit his pen. 

“In that case it is high time that the defence was 
disclosed,” he observed. “ Perhaps Mr. O’Leary will 
tell the court in what way his question is relevant.” 

“As your Honour pleases,” said the advocate, forced 
suddenly and a trifle reluctantly out into the open. 
“My clients’ case, your Honour, is that the murder 
was not committed by them but by the first accused, 
Nga So Min, and I am further instructed—I impute 
nothing myself—that Nga So Min committed the murder 
at the instigation of parties who were interested in 
making away with the murdered woman.” 

The Sessions Judge seemed to be looking with half. 
closed eyes down his nose. 

“T allow the question,” he directed shortly. 

Mr. O’Leary turned upon the major again. 

““ May I ask you, sir, whether at the time of her death 
Mrs. Brattlethwaite and you were on good terms with 
each other?” | 


CHAPTER XXIX 


It is doubtful whether any two persons of those present 
- in court would have been able, if placed, an hour later, 
in the witness-box the major had filled, to describe 
exactly, and in its proper order, what followed on Mr. 
O’Leary’s question. There were those who asserted 
subsequently that Major Brattlethwaite went white 
and swore out loud; there were those who declared 
that he shook his fist at Mr. O’Leary ; but there were 
others who denied all this point blank ; and it is certain 
that the major’s gestures and words might easily have 
been misinterpreted, for almost immediately after the 
words were out of counsel’s mouth everyone’s attention 
was shifted, in a flash, to the back of the court. 

In matters of this kind one naturally places greatest 
rehance on those who have been professionally trained 
in observation, and we may safely assume that Mr. 
Macalpine, the shorthand reporter of the local paper, 
who had come to court to yawn and had stopped to stare 
and scribble, saw, from where he sat, as much of the 
game as anyone. He certainly was able to reproduce 
his impressions more lucidly than most, and it is clear 
from his description of the affair that the first sound 
to reach him across the breathing of hushed expectancy 
gave him the idea that some one in the crowd behind, 
in leaning forward to catch the witness’s reply, had over- 
balanced himself, or herself. There was a stumbling 
rush and a half suppressed giggle among the Burmans. 
Mr. Macalpine remembered to have turned—he was the 
nearest European to the vulgar rabble—and to have 
called out ‘‘ Quiet there!”’ and “ Chup raho!”’ in his 
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fiercest Aberdonian. Someone else took up the cry 
and the sudden clamour for silence made it impossible 
for the moment to gather what all the smothered scuffling 
at the back of the court portended. The first thing our 
friend gathered of the new trend of events was a woman’s 
strangled cry: ‘‘ Tom, don’t answer him!” or some 
words that led him to suppose that the major in the 
witness-box was being adjured not to commit himself. 
Hearing this agonised appeal and primed beforehand 
for scandal, our young man can hardly be blamed for 
imagining that the voice was the voice of the mysterious 
lady whom Rangoon report vaguely figured, now in one 
guise and now in another, as hovering behind poor 
Major Brattlethwaite to the ruin of his happiness. So 
it was that when, next moment, the press by the door 
separated to allow a figure to emerge, he, like every one 
else, was prepared more or less for what he saw—a lady 
and, indeed, just such a lady as might very well in 
some unauthorised way have been the cause of the 
major’s undoing—dusky, petite and powdered, and, at 
the same time giving, in the oddest fashion, the idea of 
being, for all her tremors, accustomed to the stares of 
the public. 

For a brief space she stood upright and hesitating 
out by the back benches with the crowd falling back 
from her, observed of all. Then everyone’s glance 
travelled from her to Brattlethwaite in the witness-box 
to see what he would make of this appartition. But 
the major stood speechless, and an instant later Mr. 
Macalpine’s attention had been again diverted, this time 
to So Min, who, in his réle of victim, could never long 
be overlooked. The creature seemed suddenly to have 
awakened to new life. His eyes became crab’s eyes. 
His joined palms danced convulsively. At first speech- 
less, he tried desperately to attract his counsel’s regard. 
He clicked, he nodded in the direction of the lady, and 
finally, as in an agony lest the sudden vision should 
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be reft from him before he could communicate with the 
unconscious Mr. Datta, he pitched decorum to the winds 
and uttered a hoarse, piteous shout. 

“Heh, you! I want to call that thakinma as a 
witness | ”’ 

This vulgar cry would ordinarily have evoked a rebuke, 
but at this crowded moment it went unchidden and it | 
was the first spark of illumination for those who took 
note of it, and who, like Mr. Macalpine, had been putting 
two and two together. For that acute pressman, at 
any rate, everything seemed, at So Min’s call, to turn 
over and fall together in new shapes, like the pieces of 
coloured glass in a kaleidoscope. He saw that there had 
been some amazing mistake about the identity of the 
murdered woman. He saw why the man in the dock 
wanted to call the new-comer and why the latter should 
be threading her way, as of right, tearful but erect, 
through the crowd, with eyes and hands directed towards 
the major in the witness-box. She looked at no one else. 

“Tom!” she cried softly, as she halted below him, 
and he made an effort to shake himself free of his stupor. 
“Tom !”’ she said again. 

“Lily!” he cried, and scales seemed to drop from 
his eyes. ‘‘ Where the deuce have you been to all this 
time ? ” 

Her reply was just audible to Mr. Macalpine. 

“ T’ve been ill with fever at Mrs. Carlos’s, Tom,’’ she 
murmured. ‘ I’ve been so bad. I couldn’t write or 
let you know! ”’ 

She turned her moist eyes penitently. up to his. She 
almost fell, such was the stress of her emotion. Anyone 
could see that she had just risen from a sick-bed. The 
major reached down to steady her. Their hands met 
in a firm clasp. 

So they two—and the people in court waited breathless 
for the Sessions Judge to speak. sa next word seemed 
to lie with him. 

t 
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“‘ Major Brattlethwaite, who, may I ask, is ?>—Is this 
the lady we have been speaking of ? ”’ 

“‘ This is my wife,” said the major firmly. 

And Mrs. Brattlethwaite let go of her husband’s hand 
to bow to the bench. It was a graceful inclination, 
and seemed to include the advocates’ table in its sweep, 
and to give the impression that Mrs. Brattlethwaite 
was accustomed to and not averse to bowing in public. 

“Then it was not you who were killed!’ cried the 
Sessions Judge, his open mouth showing how unpre- 
pared even he was for this last and crowning develop- 
ment. For a moment he seemed to be voicing the 
common doubt whether, after all these misunderstand- 
ings, any murder had really been committed. 

‘““Not me,’ said Mrs. Brattlethwaite. ‘‘I have 
been ill, oh, so ill! But it was Mrs. Rodrigues, my 
friend, who was killed. She went out with me to that 
terrible place—I forget its name. Those men killed 
her in the paddy fields. Not that fellow on the left, 
but the other two. I saw them afterwards in the 
train. I am sure they did it.” 

She pointed with her finger at the second and third 
accused, and brought Mr. O’Leary to his feet with a 
bellow of protest. 

“This is not evidence, your Honour!” he cried. 
“‘T cannot have my clients prejudiced in this manner. 
I fail to see by what right this lady, who professes to 
be———”’ : 

‘‘ And who ts /’”’ retorted Mrs. Brattlethwaite warmly. 

The Sessions Judge held up his hand. He had time 
to recover himself. : 

“In many ways it is a most fortunate thing that it 
was not Mrs. Brattlethwaite who was murdered,” he 
observed. He cleared his throat and brought his curved 
finger-tips together. ‘“‘ This lady will, no doubt, be 
able to clear up a good deal that is at present obscure. 
she will be called as a witness later——” 
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“Certainly, your Honour,” the black Mr. Datta 
assured him, stepping in briskly. 

‘“‘ Exactly.” The bench nodded assent and turned 
to the lady. ‘‘ You will have a chance of telling us 
everything you know later, Mrs. Brattlethwaite,” he 
said. ‘‘ Till then I must ask you to say nothing about 
the case. Meanwhile you may sit at the table below. 
A chair? Thank you, Mr. Aratoon, I am much 
obliged.” He drew a deep breath. ‘‘ We may now go 
back to where we were interrupted,” he went on. 
‘* Major Brattlethwaite—To be sure—yes. Mr. O’Leary, 
you were about to ask the witness a question I had 
allowed. Do you still wish to ask it, or do you consider 
that circumstances have so changed in the interval 
that—— ?” 

Mr. O’Leary glanced sideways. He was not without 
his own sense of humour. A chair was being fetched 
for Mrs. Brattlethwaite and, pending its arrival, she 
had refused all other offers and stood upright by the 
witness-box with her hand in her husband’s. It was 
obvious to every one that she was stroking it. 

‘It seems to me that in the circumstances that parti- 
cular question is unnecessary,” said Mr. O’Leary. He 
sat down softly. ‘“‘ I have nothing further to ask Major 
Brattlethwaite,” he announced in a dry voice. 

“T should think not indeed!’ Mrs. Brattlethwaite 
assured the court quite audibly. 


CHAPTER XXX 


‘‘ AGREEING with the assessors, I find first accused, 
Nga So Min, son of Kyaw Hla, not guilty. So far as 
the present case is concerned he is acquitted. Differing 
from the assessors, I find second accused, Nga Maung, 
son of Maung Ba Thin, and third accused, Nga Dwe, 
son of Maung Shwe Daung, guilty of murder, an offence 
punishable under Section 302 of the Indian Penal Code. 
The order of the court is that the accused Nga Maung 
and Nga Dwe be hanged by the neck till they are dead. 
If they wish to appeal, they must do so within seven 
days.” 

So said Sheldon, the Sessions Judge, in his best bench 
Burmese, and drummed nervously with his fingers on 
the table as he stared down the court. There was no 
black cap, no chaplain, no ‘‘ May the Lord have mercy 
on your souls!” In many ways things were unlike 
the Old Bailey as they could be. The bench clerk 
took it;upon him to expound the high-flown legal phrases 
colloquially to the accused, who followed him open- 
mouthed and took little enough comfort away from his 
candid rendering. The escort fussed with handcuffs 
officiously. Mr. Aratoon collected his papers and 
handed them to his Armenian clerk. Gregson, the brick 
red, crooked his finger for an attendant constable. 
Mr. O’Leary pulled out his watch and consulted it. 
It was five o’clock in the evening, and time for tea, or a 
whisky and soda, as one’s taste dictated. He rose, 
feeling that he had done his best, or at any rate, the 
best that could be expected for three gold mohurs, and 
went out, conferring amiably with Mr. Datta. The 
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other advocates followed, the accused were led away. 
The case King Emperor versus Nga So Min and 2 was 
over. 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite sat sobbing softly, with one 
elbow on the advocates’ table and a hand on her hus- 
band’s arm. She needed no Burmese to know what the 
sentence had been, and, coming on the top of everything 
else, the feeling that she had contributed to the final 
doom was almost more than she could bear. 

She had stopped on to the end of the case, refusing 
to go after her examination was over. And what an 
examination it had been! How magnificently she had 
sustained the nght note! How she had stood up to 
that beggar O’Leary! Brattlethwaite, gazing down at 
the small figure that throbbed at his shoulder—a figure 
he had never thought to see again—recalled with sheer 
admiration the feminine adroitness that had made such 
good showing of what seemed so dubious a business. 
The loyalty of the little lady, who had slipped with 
angelic opportuneness back into his life! Not a word 
of any domestic differences. Not a hint to show that 
the visit to the snipe grounds was not just part of a 
prearranged picnic outing, a farewell tamasha before his 
wife left for Madras. Who could possibly have foreseen 
the sudden prostrating illness which, at a blow, had laid 
her flat and prevented her both from quitting Burma and 
communicating with her husband? And, as this 
journey to Madras had always been part of their pro- 
gramme, wasn’t it the most natural thing in the world 
that poor dear Tom should not have been in the least 
disturbed at her absence till he had been haled into court 
and asked those abominable questions? Abominable ! 
Of course they were abominable! Mrs. Brattlethwaite 
poured scorn on Mr. O’Leary’s base insinuations ; her 
evidence cleared the atmosphere of suspicion and 
showed the major happily reunited to an affectionate 
wife. No man could possibly have got through it all 
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with quite the same daring inconsequence! By a 
strange chance Lily had suddenly been presented with 
the opportunity of a lifetime and had risen on it to the 
level of her consort. 

The court was almost empty when she struggled to 
her feet. The bench was vacant, the lawyers gone. 
The bulk of the crowd had trooped out into the long 
veranda to watch the two condemned men shuffle bare- 
foot down its length, clanking ominously between the 
bayonets of the guard. So Min had disappeared. 
Mrs. Brattlethwaite had thought he might perhaps come 
and thank her for having spoken for him—and, indeed, 
but for her testimony, it would have gone hard with the 
scamp! She did not know that he had a further 
charge under the Arms Act to meet, and had left, strad- 
dling over his leg irons, not much more cheerful than 
the poor wretches at his side. Only a loiterer or two 
remained within. A chuprast was collecting the ink 
pots and blotting-pads ; the court sweeper was hovering 
near with his broom, all prepared to sweep the room out. 

Brattlethwaite scanned his wife’s face, finding more 
grace behind its streaked powder than he had ever 
thought to find. 

“We shall have to get off home, Lily,” he said. 
“Wipe your eyes, there’s a good girl. You've had the 
devil of a time, I know, but we've got the natives out- 
side to think of.” 

She dried her eyes obediently. 

“ It’s only poor Rosie I’m thinking of,” she murmured. 
“I wonder where she has been buried. I hope there 
was a clergyman.” She clutched her husband’s sleeve 
and dropped it in fear lest she should have gone too far. 
“Where are you going to take me, Tom ? ” she asked. 

“You're at a boarding-house, aren’t you?” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘‘I don’t know when the next 
boat goes to Madras.”’ 

“No more do I,” he declared, and rubbed his chin. 
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‘* Look here, Lily, you mustn’t take what I said when we 
met last too seriously. I never meant you not to let 
me know if you were seedy. I’m afraid you'll have to 
go back to the boarding-house for to-night—till, well, 
till I can make some kind of bandobast. You see I’m 
living like a bachelor at present—camp kit, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

‘Of course you are,’’ she assented softly, hanging 
on his words. 

“ But, once I’m fixed up——” 

‘Yes, once you're fixed up-——”’ 

‘“‘T shall have to buy some more furniture, of course,”’ 
he went on, and looked at her. 

“More furniture! Oh, surely, not much?” she 
ventured, fearful lest a wrong word should spoil it all. 

‘‘ A certain amount,” he said. ‘It’s a bad time of 
year for auction sales—beginning of the cold weather, 
you see. If it had been April, now—— 

“Ah, I can manage!” she protested. There was 
nothing the poor soul would not manage on, provided 
she could be sure that it was her Tom that she was 
managing for. , 

‘‘ About Gladys,” he proceeded. ‘‘ You might go 
and see her immediately if you cared to, but it won't 
be long now before the holidays. We shall have her 
here for Christmas.” 

‘Oh, I can wait,’’ she assured him. ‘‘ Of course, if 
we are to have her here for Christmas———” 

. Meanwhile, where is this boarding-house of 
yours | ? 

“In Canning Road.” 

“Not Malabar House!” he cried. 

‘ 'Yes,”’ she returned, and watched him pull his lip. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘I was there this 
morning ! ”’ 

And she wondered, trembling, whether she might not 
have spoilt it all, 
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‘“‘I saw Mrs. Selbridge there, and she made me come 
here,”’ she faltered. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Selbridge! What do you mean ? ”’ 

‘“‘T knew nothing about the trial,” she explained. 
‘“* She told me about it and said I must speak for you. 
I shouldn’t have come alone, Tom. I didn’t like to.” 
—her breath came quick again—" thought you wouldn't 
like it.” 

‘‘ Speak for me! ’’ Tom’s amazement was unalloyed. 
“* Jolly lucky you did come! How the deuce did she 
find you out ? Made you come, did she ? ” 

‘“* Yes, she came with me here.” 

“What! To court ?”’ 

“She was with me when I called out from behind 
just now.” 

‘* She’s gone, then.” 

“‘ T suppose so.”’ 

As a matter of fact, Delia had waited to see the thing 
through. The crowd, intent on a last sight of the con- 
demned men, had swept her with it out into the veranda, 
but now she showed herself at one of the doorways, 
peering shyly in to see how her couple were getting on. 
Husband and wife moved towards her in welcome. So 
Min might have forgotten to thank his witness, but 
the Brattlethwaites were not going to be remiss in 
gratitude. 

Delia, on this day of days, had been faced with much 
that was odd and overwhelming, but there was nothing 
more of a paradox than that she, of all people, an outcast 
from home, a failure as a wife, should have been chosen 
as a medium for bringing the major and Lily together. 
How was it that only in her own domestic relations she 
should be doomed to failure? For the Brattlethwaites 
she was the angel of mediation. The pair circled round 
her as though there were nothing they would not do 
for her—as though they were bent on showing their 
benefactress beyond a doubt that, having been reunited 
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by her good offices, they were not going to disappoint 
her by drifting apart again. 

“It was awfully good of you to fetch Lily here!”’ 
protested the major. ‘I don’t know what would 
have happened if you hadn’t made her come!” He 
looked Delia up and down with a stare of wonder that 
was almost comical. He was still all at sea, and liter- 
ally seemed ready, poor man, to believe that her odd 
behaviour in the past, her flight to Malabar House, 
her avoidance of him, her presence now in court, might, 
perhaps, all along have been merely part of some deep- 
laid scheme of hers for reconciling Lily and him. There 
was no sort of dramatic intent that he was .not pre- 
pared to read into her actions. He nodded towards 
his wife. ‘“‘ You don’t mean to say that, when you saw 
me this morning, you didn’t know she was there!” 
he cried. 

“Of course I didn’t,” she made answer. “It was 
after you had gone that I found out. Do you know, 
she was next door to me.” 

““ Next door ! ’”’ he echoed. 

They exchanged a quick meaning glance. The memory 
of their last interview rose up between them. She had 
been within a few yards of them all through that out- 
rageous business—so outrageous that, but for Lily’s 
well-timed resurrection, they could never have dared 
face each other again. As it was, Mrs. Brattlethwaite’s 
presence was able to bridge the gulf and sanction read- 
justments. 

‘But you were here almost as soon as I was!” he 
cried. ‘‘ How did you manage it in the time? How 
did you recognise her ? ”’ 

“‘ By her likeness to your little girl,’”’ said Delia. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said the major, and slapped 
his thigh in undisguised admiration of the energy and 
resourcefulness displayed. “‘ All I can say is that you 
were uncommonly sharp about it ! ”’ : 
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““We had to be!” she returned. “It might have 
been a matter of life and death for that Burman. Poor 
Mrs. Brattlethwaite! It was a shame dragging her 
out of a sick-bed like that, but what else was one to 
do?” 

It was indeed “ poor Mrs. Brattlethwaite,” for that 
lady, having murmured her due thanks, smiling weakly, 
and with her handkerchief to her mouth, had seemingly 
reached the end of her tether. She had been growing 
whiter and whiter. Now her hands dropped, her chin 
went up and she collapsed, hke a winged partridge, 
into the nearest chair. 

There was a flutter in the deserted court-room. The 
punkah was hurriedly restarted to give the fainting 
woman air. Delia helped with a palm leaffan. Brattle- 
thwaite called for water. A stout Burman clerk brought 
an earthenware bottle and a scarlet lacquer work bowl 
was held brimming to Mrs. Brattlethwaite’s lips and 
showered its contents over her blouse. Delia gazed 
helplessly at the white face and round at the circle of 
onlookers. 

“Has anyone got any brandy ?”’ she asked. 

“What about whisky?” inquired a rather husky 
voice. A newcomer had arrived, with long steps, on 
the scene. The Sessions Judge, arrested, on his way 
to his waiting dog-cart, by the unusual sight of a lady 
prone and senseless in one of the advocates’ chairs, had 
come to proffer his help. ‘‘ Why not whisky? I’ve 
got some in my room.” | 

“ The very thing ! ” cried the major. 

And, at a word, a chuprasi fetched a black bottle and 
a small but potent dose was forced between Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite’s pallid lips. The fan was brought swiftly to 
bear again and presently the patient showed signs of 
returning vitality. 

“Tom!” she whispered, and her hand sought her 
husband’s, 
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“‘ Have a drop more,” urged Brattlethwaite. 

But his wife shook her head. 

“Too strong ! ’’ she whispered, and then, “I shall be 
better directly, if you don’t let go.” 

The watchers stood round her silent for a while, 
watching the colour steal back into her face. At last 
the Sessions Judge broke the silence. 

“‘ Nothing like whisky,”’ he observed. ‘‘ None of your 
bazaar stuff, that! Have a drop yourself, major. I 
expect you need it.” : 

But the major was not for a peg just then. Sheldon’s 
eyes passed on to Delia. He bowed slightly. He was 
a hard-set bachelor, and, as a rule, avoided female 
society. He knew Mrs. Selbridge by sight, however, 
having met her at a choral society’s meeting, and, 
knowing what he knew of all this curious business, 
wondered precisely where she ‘ came in.” 

“ Feeling better, Lily ?’’ inquired Brattlethwaite, after 
a silence, broken only by the winnowing of Delia’s fan. 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite opened her eyes for a moment to 
nod and throw him a grateful glance. 

Delia stooped to loosen the neck of Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite’s blouse. The Sessions Judge made as though 
he would go, took a step or two, and pulled up. Fora 
moment the major and he turned decorous backs on the 
figure in the chair. 

‘““T get it myself straight from Glasgow,’’ murmured 
Sheldon for the major’s information. 

But the major still shook his head. Sheldon coughed 
and closed in a pace or two on Brattlethwaite. There 
was something on his mind. 

_“ Major,” he said, “‘ do you know, I can’t help think- 
ing I’ve seen Mrs. Brattlethwaite once before—some- 
where—somewhere.”’ He looked down, blinking. He 
sucked at his thin lips. He snapped his fingers. 

“‘T dare say,” muttered the major. “‘ She was with 
me in Poona. That was in nineteen-— 
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“No, no, not in India,” corrected the Sessions Judge. 
“Can it have been Australia, now—Sydney? Yes, 
I think that was it—Sydney, major; eh?” 

Brattlethwaite’s face clouded a little. 

‘‘T’ve never been in Australia,’ he announced 
austerely. | 

“I may be wrong,’ confessed Sheldon. “ But I 
was on leave there last cold weather and I could almost 
have sworn 

The major cleared his throat. 

‘“‘ My wife has only just come——” he began reluct- 
antly. 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite’s eyelids stirred. The men’s 
voices seemed to have reached her, and she could not 
keep silence. 

‘“‘I sang under the name of Vera Verschoyle,” she 
whispered weakly. 

The Sessions Judge snapped his fingers again with 
triumphant finality and faced round, charmed to have 
got it at last. 

‘That was it, that was it!” he exclaimed. “ At 
Sydney, at a concert, or it might have been—Thank you, 
Mrs. Brattlethwaite. Yes, I remember perfectly now.”’ 
He turned to the major. He was no longer the judge, 
he was the musician, the mainstay of the local orchestra. 
‘“‘ Of course ! ’”’ he went on, and then, to Brattlethwaite, 
earnestly, “‘ Major, don’t say you're not going to let 
your wife sing now you have got her back ! ”’ 

The major was a trifle stiff. It struck him that Sheldon 
was assuming all kinds of things. Why should he not 
wish his wife to sing ? 

“It was against my wish that she ever——” he 
began. 

Sheldon caught him up. 

“TI dare say, I dare say.” He gave asoothing assent, 
quickly dismissing an episode that was now happily 
closed. ‘‘ Very natural of course. Still, with a voice 
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like that!” He drew himself up and glowed appealingly 
at the injured husband. 

“ Her voice is not what it was,” demurred the major, 
in the tone of one who had followed the musical career 
of Miss Vera Verschoyle with the closest attention. 

‘ Ah, but if it’s anything Ake!’ protested Sheldon, 
under his breath. “ Locally, you know. As an ama- 
teur, you understand.” 

And the major nodded darkly, as though he might, 
when the time came, give the matter his august consid- 
eration. | 

Mrs. Brattlethwaite had by this time recovered so 

far as to be ready to volunteer further information. 
She opened her eyes and this time did not shut them 
again. 
‘‘ We were at the same hotel at Brisbane,” she an- 
nounced. ‘“ You were so kind as to send me a bouquet, 
Mr.—Mr. Sheldon. Do you remember? Carnations 
and maidenhair.”’ 

‘Brisbane! Ah, yes, Brisbane!’”’ said the Sessions 
Judge, blushing to find his celibate benefactions thus 
chronicled. “I was not the only one, Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite, not by any means.” He turned to Delia. 
‘“‘T am a great admirer of musical talent,” he felt bound 
to inform her, ‘‘ and when I hear a voice-——_”’ 

“Tom,” said Mrs. Brattlethwaite, finally straighten- 
ing herself and adjusting her blouse, “‘ Mr. Sheldon 
was very kind to me. We sat at the same table at the 
hotel.” 

‘Mrs. Brattlethwaite,” said the Sessions Judge, 
“my trap is down below. May I give you a 
lift ? ” 

“Tt is very kind of you,’’ murmured Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite. ‘‘ But my husband will take me back.” She 
cast an appealing glance at Brattlethwaite for confirma- 
tion. 

‘My buggy is below too, thanks,” said the major 
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ceremoniously. He was nothing now if not the pro- 
prietary over-lord. 

Sheldon bowed and tiptoed off. In silence Brattle- 
thwaite watched his wife while she smoothed her hair 
and put her hat straight. Things were coming home to 
him with the strangest force. Odd as it might be, there 
was something quite piquant in the feeling that people 
should want to drive his wife about in dog-carts. They 
hadn’t wanted to in the old days, when he had been 
wont to stalk defiantly about Cantonments at the side 
of a shy, inconspicuous partner. No one who heard 
her early efforts then had ever seemed to think that she 
possessed a “ voice.’’ Once before, at the pagoda at 
Tawnyo, he had seen his wife, for a moment, through 
new eyes. Now, a second time, in the darkening court- 
room, he studied her, to make the discovery that she 
was wholly and memorably changed—matured, and 
yet clinging, mellowed, and yet dependent—wholly his. 
She had played the generous game. She had dropped 
from the sky, so to speak, in the very nick of time, 
braving her infirmities, and now, on the top of every- 
thing else, she suddenly shone with a fresh glamour, 
bringing with her a faded scent of artistic triumphs. 
Positively he began to discern in poor Lily the makings 
of a social success. A failed professional might still 
shine as an applauded amateur. 

He barely knew one note of music from another, but, 
as he stood there moistly in the hot gloom, while the 
office sweeper hovered round him, he had visions of 
himself in white mess uniform driving his wife, with an 
air of benevolent proprietorship, away from the concert 
hall on the edge of the brigade parade ground, half a 
dozen floral tributes tucked away under the seat of the 
dog-cart, admiring friends waving a farewell to the 
prima donna from the steep brick steps. The idea 
appealed to the simple soul amazingly. Then there 
was Gladys. The poor child had always worried about 
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her mother’s absence. That would be all straightened 
upnow. It appeared that the child had got her mother’s 
voice. She might, perhaps, some day eclipse even Miss 
Vera Verschoyle’s triumphs. More bouquets. More 
triumphal exits! The future was not, after all, with- 
out its rosy compensations ! 


CHAPTER XXXI 


DELIA stood on the court-house steps, her eyes follow- 
ing the Brattlethwaites as they drove away into the 
traffic. Long as she had known him, it was the first 
time she had seen the major with a lady in the buggy by 
his side, and the sight left her with a sudden feeling of 
breathlessness and blushing. Was it a question of 
sour grapes, or was the swaying turn-out really so 
undistinguished ? The two figures sat wedged together 
on the cushions ; the small one, almost eclipsed by its 
dwarfing sun hat, seemed positively to nestle into the 
big one. Surely, surely, she had never nestled like that 
when she had driven round the lakes with him of an 
evening ? She couldn’t be sure! Really the sight of 
those sedate, joggling backs was nothing short of a 
revelation and sent her back to her inward communings 
with a vague sense of danger somehow escaped. 

Sheldon had gone, as well as the Brattlethwaites. 
He had not offered her a lift, but had sent one of his 
men to fetch her a ftcca gharry. The city’s workers were 
all returning homewards and everything on wheels was 
laden with its weary, white-faced freight of empire 
builders. There had been a run on the hackney car- 
rlages this evening, and Sheldon’s messenger had been 
away some time. Delia was in no hurry, however. 


Heaven alone knew where her gharry was to take her 


to when it came. Was it to be Malabar House again ? 


Impossible! And yet, what was the alternative ? 
She refused to think of one. 


A grateful coolness was beginning to spread over the 
sun-baked street. The crows were going clamorously 
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to roost in the tamarind trees over against the Custom 
House. On one side, above the coco-nut palms and the 
brown shingled roofs, towered the white flagstaff of 
the signal station ; on the other, facing a long row of 
black steamer funnels, the scarlet and green scroll work 
of a Chinese joss-house reflected the glow in the western 
sky. Below her, on the pavement, natives passed and 
repassed, soft-footed, dusky, inscrutable. 

Standing there, drinking in the first of the evening 
freshness, Delia failed to notice a dog-cart pull up at a 
farther entrancé to the long stucco building. She turned, 
when the near tap of boots sounded above the bare-foot 
shuffle of the street, and saw before her the alternative to 
Malabar House. Douglas was not, as a rule, particularly 
opportune, but this was a day of surprises, and if ever 
there was an answer to unuttered prayer it was his 
coming. Her heart leapt out to him in surprise and 
penitent welcome. He was office-worn, fagged and hot. 
His tie was crooked, his soft collar was creased, but, all 
unexpected, he stood there, her mate, young and clean 
and stedfast after the badger grey Brattlethwaite, the 
withered Sheldon. 

‘* Douglas | ’”’ she cried, unable to suppress the note of 
gladness. ‘‘ How ever did you know I was here ? ” 

Concern clouded his ‘young face. 

“‘ T met Brattlethwaite on the road just now, driving,’’ 
he said. ‘ He called out something about your being 
here—waiting for me. Were you waiting for me? 
Did you tell him to? What are you doing here, 
Delia?” 

He had pulled up several paces off, in half piteous 
recognition of the barrier that stretched between them. 
She lessened the space by a step or two. She gave a 
nervous laugh and answered his questions by one of 
her own. 

’ ** Don’t you want to know where I’ve been al) this 


time?” she demanded. 
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He looked her up and down and spoke, as one making 
confession, on his side, of marriage vows neglected. 

‘“‘T know,” he said. ‘‘ You've been at that boarding- 
house at Canning Road.”. He was quite frank. He 
seemed to want her to see that, in a way, he had as 
much to ask forgiveness for as she. 

‘“‘ Did Major Brattlethwaite tell you ? ”’ she cried. 

‘‘I didn’t know he knew,” he returned. ‘‘ No, the 
ayah told me. I knew you were all right, though. 
I was sure you'd get tired of it. Are you tired of it?” 

‘“* Yes,’’ she confessed truthfully. ‘I want to come 
back, Douglas. I’m sorry, I’m sorry. Ah, if you only 
knew what I’ve been through to-day ! ” 

Pleading, she came a pace or two closer still. He 
looked down; he thrust his hands into the pocket of 
his white jacket, and pulled them out again, putting 
them behind his back. | 

‘* We mustn’t let it go on,” he murmured. “ My fault 
too—my fault too! We've got to try and start fresh 
again.’’ Then he raised his head suddenly. ‘‘ What is 
it you’ve been through to-day? What are you doing 
here ? ”’ 

“I came about the case.” 

‘What! The Tawnyo murder ? ”’ 

“Yes. Oh, Douglas, it’s a horrible business ! ” 

“Don’t say they've called you as a witness!’ His 
face clouded all at once again. 

“No,” she assured him. “I’ve only been listening.’’ 

‘Is it-over ?”’ hecried. ‘‘ What was the result ? ”’ 

“Two Burmans have been sentenced to death for the 
murder.” 

“Yes, and Brattlethwaite ? ” 

She smiled at his anxious frown. 

- Major Brattlethwaite has just driven off with his 
wife,” she took a mild pleasure in informing him. 

“* His wife! ’’ He stared at her, his brow still fur- 
rowed. ‘‘ His wife/ Was that the person who was in 
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the trap with him just now? I thought it was you at 
first. Good heavens! Then she wasn’t killed after all!’ 

“No, it was the other woman.” 

“Then there was another woman!” He stood in 
front of her, clasping and unclasping his hands behind 
him, and all of a sudden she saw his brown, puzzled eyes 
fire with the glad knowledge that, with Mrs. Brattle- 
thwaite back in her husband’s life, there could never, 
somehow, be a relapse into quite the same old stupid 
order of things. In itself it was a tremendous step in 
the direction of the fresh start he had just been talking of. 

He was still all at sea. ‘‘ But how the deuce—I 
don’t understand | ’’ he murmured. 

“‘ Of course you don’t !”’ she cried. ‘‘ It has been a 
muddle, a muddle! [I'll tell you all later. She couldn’t 
let him know, poor thing! She has been ill ever so 
long-—helpless ! ”’ 

His amazement was not a whit abated. 

‘“‘Here in Rangoon?” he asked. ‘‘ How ever did 
you find out ? ” 

“‘ She was at my boarding-house. I found her there 
this morning—just a pure chance—and made her come 
here to court with me—literally made her. She was 
frightened.” 

‘“‘ Was that to give evidence ? " 

“To show she wasn’t dead, don’t you see? I tell 
you, Douglas, we were only just in time! Everybody 
thought she was the woman !”’ 

““Made her come! Did you, by Jove!’’ he ejacu- 
lated, with a note of admiration for her energy. ‘“‘ Then 
she didn’t know about the trial ! ’’ 

' “ She has been in bed for the past fortnight ! ”’ 

“And if you hadn’t found her, old Brattlethwaite 
would have——” He broke off and looked her up and 
down, nodding, and seeming, oddly enough, just as the 
major had done, to read more benevolent method into 
her truant flight from home than met the eye. Then, 
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as the upshot of her efforts came fairly home to him, 
he burst out again, with a puzzled smile of wonder, 
‘‘ So they’ve made it up, and ”"—the idea seemed to have 
something delightfully piquant for him—“ it was you 
that brought them together again |” 

‘“‘T suppose it was. And why not?” she returned 
half defiantly, but quite unable to face his whimsical 
look. 

But he was not going.to spoil it all by taking an unfair 
advantage. What he might have been saying, as his 
glance ranged benevolently over her, was, “‘ Well, if 
you fancy yourself as a reconciler, young woman, I 
seem to know of another couple you might try your 
hand on.” What he actually said, after a pause full 
of unspoken things, was : 

‘I thought she had run off with somebody. 2 

“Run off with somebody!” she cried. ‘‘ Good 
gracious, no. She has been singing in Australia. He 
didn’t like it, just as you didn’t like some of the things 
I did—Douglas. I’m sorry now !|—but he’s taking her 
back. Oh, if you could have seen her come forward 
in court—his face! It was just like her coming back 
to him from the dead!” 

They exchanged a meaning glance, for were they not, 
in a way, she and Douglas, coming back to each other 
from a past that, if it was not yet dead, they could still, 
with a few resolute blows, kill, if need be. Surely, in 
that sunset hour, they knew a little of that sense of 
renewal that the Brattlethwaites were feeling! Recon- 
ciliation was in the air. 

“‘ They’re going to take a house,” she went on. ‘“‘ He 
was asking me about auction sales just now. He’s 
thinking about furniture for her.’ 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Douglas quickly. “ Talking about 
auction sales reminds me——”’ 

He stopped, as a black-bearded figure in white, panting 
officiously at his elbow, attracted his attention. It was 
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Sheldon’s messenger back to say that he had at last 
got a ticca gharry for the mem sakib. Douglas turned 
on the man. 

“You can let the gharry wallah go,’”’ he said. ‘‘ The 
mem sahib will not want a ticca after all.” 

“Does that mean you're going to drive me up?” 
she inquired demurely, as the messenger left. 

‘Why shouldn’t I drive you up?” he demanded. 
He turned and caught her by the arm. “ Upon my 
word, we are like the Brattlethwaites,’ he declared. 
‘We're starting fresh—starting fresh.” 

She made no attempt to free herself. 

“ Well, if they can, I suppose we can,”’ she murmured. 

‘‘ Of course we can,” he assured her. ‘‘ Good Lord, 
Delia, though, what can they—what will they make of 
it? She’s black, isn’t she ? ”’ | 

She nodded up at him. 

‘Don’t you imagine she hasn’t got her attractions, 
though!” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Sheldon has been fairly 
bowled over by her. He used to send her bouquets 
once.” 

And Douglas laughed. He seemed extraordinarily 
elate, and somehow he gave her the impression that he 
had something more even than their reconciliation to 
uplift him. 

“Qld Sheldon! ’’ he chuckled, though she could see 
that it was not really old Sheldon and his bouquets 
that amused him. Then he cried, half to himself; 
“That little black thing! Good heavens, what will 
they make of it!” 

She gazed away up the darkening street. 

“Perhaps people are asking what we are going to 
make of it,’’ she reminded him. 

‘“* Oh, come, we're not like that!” he cried. ‘ Well, 
let them. We'll soon show them.” He smiled down 
upon her, ready, with her at his side, to face worse than 
anything the gossips could say of them. ‘ Not that 
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Rangoon will have much chance of judging how we 
take it,”” he added pointedly. 

She looked up quickly. 

‘“*Douglas!”’ she cried. “Don’t spoil it all by 
saying you're going to make me go home to Engiand 
after all!” 

‘“Not I!” he promised. ‘‘ All the same, I’m going 
to take you away from Rangoon.” He drew her closer 
to himself. He seemed to be hugging himself and a 
secret joy together, and wanting to work her into the 
embrace. “‘ Delia, I’ve just heard something at the 
Secretariat. Blennerhasset came in to tell me.” 

“What! Not that we're going up country!” she 
cried. 

“ That’s it. I’m posted to Minzu. Spurgeon is 
coming to take my place. It’s all settled.” 

‘“* Oh, Douglas, I am glad !’’ she cried. 

“You're sure ?”’ he asked. ‘“ Up till now, you see, 
you've always rather-——” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Don’t talk about it! 
It’s different now!’’ And indeed, when she looked 
at it, the transfer, she could see, had come as the last 
gift of a Providence that they had caught in a melting 
mood. It was the one thing more that Douglas and 
she had needed. ‘‘ How they do move us about!” 
she grumbled delightedly. 

Douglas was squeezing her arm till it hurt. 

. ‘ Now you'll see what a real cold weather is like,” he 
informed her. ‘It’s not like Rangoon. You'll need 
your thickest things ! ”’ 

By this time they had started walking along the 
veranda towards the waiting dog-cart. The syce 
salaamed profusely when he saw with whom his master 
was returning. Delia got into the trap. 

“Let me drive for once,” she pleaded. ‘ Look here, 
Douglas. You're not to think of work this evening. 
I won't have it. I don’t care how many boxes you've 
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got! You must leave something for Charles Dudley 
to dispose of.”’ 

He was quite lamb-like. 

‘‘ Where shall we go?” he asked. 

“Round the lakes,” she replied brazenly. ‘“‘ We 
may as well show ourselves.” 

“‘ As we are?” 

‘“‘ Why not? ” 

“‘T dare say we shall see the Brattlethwaites there,” 
he remarked, as he climbed to her side. ‘‘ They seemed 
to be going that way. I wonder what they feel like 
together ! ”’ 

“Very much like us;”’ she replied. ‘“ Douglas. 
I’ve just been thinking—we shall have to have an auction, 
shan’t we ?—they’d like to take our furniture perhaps. 
I’m sure she would love our almirahs. She’s the 
quaintest little thing, you know. So—well, I don’t 
know—Douglas, have you ever heard of a singer called 
Vera Verschoyle ? ”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Ir was a matter of a fortnight later that the faithful 
Cuthbertson dropped from his sweating pony and passed 
through the booking-office of the railway station at 
Rangoon to pay a final tribute of devotion. The hot 
day was young; in point of fact the early morning 
mail train was due to start for Mandalay in twenty 
minutes, and Cuthbertson, rather before his time, 
surprised Herring, a cherubic but notoriously temperate 
officer, standing inside the refreshment-room door, 
with a clouded peg tumbler tinkling in his hand. 

‘“‘ Have one!” said Herring hospitably. 

Cuthbertson glanced up and down the platform before 
answering. 

“Not just after chota hazirt, thanks,’’ he returned. 
He surveyed his companion with his eyebrows playfully 
raised. ‘‘ Dissipated young man! You've started 
early, my son.” 

Herring looked important. 

“Thad to. I needed a stiffener. It was the nearest 
place,” he announced. Then he drew his mouth down 
and shook his head with a little shudder. 

“‘ What’s happened ? ”’ inquired Cuthbertson. “ Had 
a spill ? ” 

** Just had to see two Burmans hung at the jail. A 
bit cruel, I call it, on an empty stomach ! ” 

*\‘ What! Not those Tawnyo chaps!” 

\‘‘ The very ones.” 

4 Old Brattlethwaite’s case! You don’t say so!”’ 

Cuthbertson tweaked thoughtfully at his white drill 

riding breeches. ‘I say, Herring, they were the right 
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chaps, weren’t they? Do you know, I’ve sometimes 
wondered——” 

“Not a shadow of a doubt, my lad. The jailer told 
me they both confessed all right in the end. Of course, 
each said the other had done all the really dirty part of 
the work. You know the facts, don’t you ? ” 

“IT do,I do. Spare me before breakfast, for goodness’ 
sake | ”’ 

“T will. Ever seen anyone hung, Cuthbertson ? ” 

‘* Never, and den’t want to.” 

‘* Same here, I assure you,” said Herring, and drained 
his glass. 

‘“‘ How did they take it ? ’’ asked Cuthbertson. 

‘‘ Quite coolly—regular Burmans. Had their cheroots 
with them the whole way from the cells, and held the 
procession up once for a couple of minutes to get a 
fresh light. A fresh light, mind you, and there were 
the gallows staring at them from over the next wall ! 
I tell you it got on my nerves! Never again, if I can 
help it!” 

Cuthbertson nodded. 

‘“‘ And then, when it did come, Ko Dwe went off all 
right, but Nga Maung—well, they bungled a bit with 
him, and it wasn’t nice. Look here, you know this 
bone here, at the base of the skull. Let me show you. 
Well, you see, they ought to put the knot of the noose— 
All right, Cuthbertson, all sight / I won't if you’d rather 
not. Queer? Eh? I think you'd better change your 
mind about that peg.” 

Cuthbertson gulped. 

“‘ T will,” he declared. “I only had a cup of tea early. 
Thanks. Oh, quite a short one, please. Just enough 
soda to cover it and not too much ice. Lord! Let’s 
go in under the punkah. One feels the sun the first 
thing, doesn’t one?” — 

He absorbed a pale yellow tumblerful, his. eyes half 
shut. 
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‘‘ Ah,” he observed presently, “that’s better!’”” And 
puffed his chest out. From the damp sleeve he tugged 
a damp handkerchief and wiped his forehead and lips. 
‘‘ Very much better!” he affirmed. 

Herring paid for the whiskies and sodas. 

“Giants refreshed!’’ he informed his companion 
amiably. ‘‘ Well, Cuthbertson, I’m for home.” 

Cuthbertson stared. 

‘“‘ What ! Aren’t you going to see the Selbridges off ? ”’ 
he asked. “ I thought that was what you were here for ! ”’ 

“The Selbridges?’’ said Herring. “No, I forgot 
they were leaving to-day. I only dropped in here for 
a pick-me-up after the jail. While we’re about it, 
though, I’ll stop. Let’s go outside and see. if they are 
coming.’’ His morning peg had soothed and stimulated 
the youngman. “ I’m sorry they’re off into the jungle,”’ 
he said, as they moved towards the entrance. ‘‘ Cuth- 
bertson, don’t you think it queer that Selbridge should 
get his transfer out of Rangoon just at the very moment 
that old Brattlethwaite is fixed up again? Barely a 
fortnight, mind you! By the way you should have 
seen him last night at the Jubilee Hall—Brattlethwaite, 
I mean—aAll grin! Pleased as a cock-sparrow with a 
new tail!” 

“‘ Ah, what was on at the Jubilee Hall ? ”’ 

“A concert of sorts. Dysart was singing, and Mrs. 
Kraft and her lot, and of course Mrs. Brattlethwaite. 
Oh, and Sheldon, as usual, on the violin. You know the 
kind of thing. Quite a decent show.”’ 

“How did Mrs. Preceeuaue shape ? - good 
voice ? ” 

“Qh, quite fair, quite fair. Might have ese a bit 
stronger, perhaps, but, take it all round, no one else 
in the bill was in the same street with her. And the 
way she held her music and bowed! It was like the 
Albert Hall! Someone introduced her to the LG. 
when it was over. Old Sheldon was dancing about 
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after her the whole evening. It was the funniest thing | 
He claims to have discovered her. They say she’s 
half Italian, or was trained in Italy, though I have my 
doubts—What was I saying? Ah, yes—dqueer, isn’t 
it, that the Selbridges should be going off up country 
just when this lady drops out of the sky? Mrs. Sel- 
bridge couldn’t abide the idea of Upper Burma before. 
It was she always kept Selbridge here in Rangoon, before, 
and now—Cuthbertson, my boy, it looks to me as if 
some one’s nose was out of joint |” 

I have already mentioned that Cuthbertson was 
always ready to take up the cudgels on behalf of Delia 
Selbridge. 

“ Nose out of joint | ’’ he echoed. ‘‘ Don’t you make 
any errer there, Herring! Mrs. Selbridge worked the 
whole thing. Let me tell you something. It was she 
found Mrs. Brattlethwaite out and made the old man 
take her back.”’ 

‘“‘ Take her back! He Aad chucked her, had he? ” 

“ Well, as good as chucked her—for going on the stage. 
Look here, you remember when Mrs. Selbridge vanished, 
and no one seemed to know where she was—well, all 
the time, if you please, she was at a boarding-house 
with Mrs. Brattlethwaite, nursing her and working all 
she knew for a reconciliation. Left home to do it! 
Selbridge didn’t half like it. That’s why he was so 
sulky about it, pretending not to know where she was, 
and all that. A good little soul she is, I tell you. No, 
Herring, don’t you talk of noses out of joint. I was 
dining with the Selbridges three days ago, and I ought 
to know.” . , 

“Well,” observed his companion, “it looks as if 
they were all coming now any way.” 

Coming they all were, sure enough, across the dusty 
station yard, the Selbridges driven by Mrs. Kraft in 
that very useful arid distinguished mail phaeton of hers. 
Douglas affected a prodigious new sun hat—much bigger 
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than what the elect of Rangoon ordinarily display them- 
selves in—had a long neglected gun-case under the seat 
and bore about him all the marks of a confirmed jungle 
wallah. And there, behind them, to bid the travellers 
farewell, came the Brattlethwaites in their buggy—the 
picture of staid connubial bliss. The occupants of the 
carriages descended; there were greetings in the sun 
and a quick movement for the shade. Mrs. Merrilees, 
tall and fair, was already there, fanning herself industri- 
ously. Cuthbertson and Herring attached themselves 
to the party, which drifted through the booking-office 
on to the crowded platform. 

The first departure bell had already gone and the 
bare-footed passengers were hurrying hither and thither 
in their final search for seats in the third-class compart- 
ments. Gabriel, the all-sufficient, was already on the 
spot—very upright, in his cleanest cummerbund. 
He had purchased all the tickets, had manceuvred his 
master’s baggage and bedding into the coolest first-class 
carriage and stood there, magnificently ignoring the 
blue-coated porters’ demands for bigger coolie hire. 
There was soon a cluster round the carriage window, 
where Delia knelt on the seat, exchanging her last 
greetings with her friends. Round and about it seethed 
a crowd of flustered travellers—Burman rustics with 
their shoulder poles and their baskets of fruit; clam- 
orous Indians, carrying brass pots and striped bundles ; 
stolid, white-jacketed Chinamen. Delia’s fan was 

oing hard. 

““Look here, you really must come up and see us at 
Minzu, Mrs. Kraft,” she said. 

“TI should love it!” protested that lady. “ But 
what’s the good?” She shrugged despairingly. 
“ Karl will never come with me. He is not once out 
of Rangoon since we came here, except to go to 
Europe.” 

“Come without him, then!” cried Delia. “ You 
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simply must be there for our Minzu week. Major and 
Mrs. Brattlethwaite are coming.” 

Mrs. Kraft emitted a non-committal murmur and there 
was silence for a brief space. Cuthbertson thwacked 
his riding-boots with his cane. Herring took occasion 
to light a cigarette and stamped his match out with great 
deliberation, and Selbridge drummed with his fingers 
lightly on the carriage window. Everybody looked up 
and down the platform. The major looked at his watch 
and murmured : 

“ Plenty of time still.” 

It was Douglas who spoke next, to Mrs. Merrilees. 

“Why didn’t you bring your husband along with 
you this morning ? ’’ he asked. 

And Mrs. Merrilees rose, just as Douglas had wanted 
her to rise. | 

“The idea of his coming!” she demanded pitifully. 
‘Up to midnight last night, and at it again the first 
thing this morning! You don’t know——” 

Douglas allowed himself a heartless grin. 

“What! Not that General Administration Report 
still! ’’ he exclaimed. 

“Don’t talk about it!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Merrilees. 
“T shan’t tell him where I’ve been. He’s green with 
envy. Why can’t they give us an Upper Burma 
district ? ” 

“Very nice for a change, but only for a change,” 

said Mrs. Kraft, to the end a staunch champion of the 
amenities of Rangoon. 
' The bell rang again, this time really as a signal to 
start. Down the length of the platform there was a 
final scurry for seats. Gabriel dumped the last hand- 
' bag into place and disappeared into the servants’ com- 
partment, next door. Mrs. Brattlethwaite jumped on 
to the foot-board to give Delia a final embrace. 

“Thanks for being so kind to Tom,” she whispered. 

The two might have been lifelong friends. Mrs. 
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Brattlethwaite’s eyes were wet. The poor major was a 
little self-conscious, as he shook hands first with Delia 
and then with her husband ; but Douglas set him nobly 
at his ease. 

‘Don’t forget those cartridges, old chap!’’ was his 
last word from the carriage window. 

It was the first time he had ever not addressed him as 

‘“‘ major,” and it meant a great deal, for which the major 
was duly grateful. 

The train slid out of the station into the fierce early 
eee ere 
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Side by side at the carriage oe the Selbridges 
stood and watched the thatched hovels and plantain 
groves of the suburbs move past, hot and bright below 
the rising and falling telegraph wires. Here was a white 
pagoda, outlined keenly in the glare; there a teak 
monastery, and a line of yellow-robed monks with 
begging bowls. Soon came the mill chimneys and the 
masts of the shipping out on the river where the early 
mist still clung. Then came a muddy creek or two, 
and, after that, paddy fields and more paddy fields and 
again more paddy fields, green oceans of them. The 
whole world seemed delivered over to rice growing. 

And beyond the paddy fields? Well, there was a 
promise of teak forests, of long blue hills divinely cloud 
capped, of green scrub and yellow sand ; of something 
new at any rate—of a fit, bright, clear cut setting for the 
fresh start Delia was determined to make with Douglas, 
All this she saw in Douglas’s eyes as she looked into 
them. His lips were parted. He was drinking the 
morning in. His mind was travelling ahead up the 
line, into the land of promise. 

She stepped closer to him. Instinctively their hands 
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